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EASY LESSONS. 



LESSON I. 

HOW SCHOLARS SHOULD READ. 

The first thing little hoys and giris should think 
of, when they begin to read, is, whether what they 
read can be plainly heard by every one in the room. 
You know, children, that you may be heard, and 
yet not be plainly heard. 

I have known some children read in such a way, 
that when I was sitting at the other side of the room, 
tteh- voices sounded much like the buzz of a hum- 
ble-bee, and I could not tell what they were, read- 
ing about. 

The next thing in reading is, to place the empha^ 
sis on the right words. Perhaps you do not know, 
what emphasis means. I will tell you. When yoa 
place the emphasis on a word you speak it more 
strongly than the other words. 

If you were sent to the door, to call a boy whose 
name was James, perhaps you would say, " JamesT, 
the teacher says youmust come in." Here you would 
place the emphasis on the words James and in. The 
words on which the emplmsis is placed, are called the 
emphatical words. 

One thing more I wish you to remember; and 
that is, to notice ^ stops. At a conmia, you should 
make quite a short stop : not longer than you would 
be in speaking the word — and. At a semicdlon, or a 
cok>n, you sliuould stop a little longer than at a conuna ; 
and at a period, Icmger still. 
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2 EASY LESSONS. 

You will not often find a book, in which all the 
stops are just as they should be ; you should there- 
fore make the same stops when you read, as when 
you talk. You should also speak your words, when 
reading, as when talking. 



LESSON 11. 

THE GIRL WHO ATE TOO MUCH. 

Bess was a fine girl of eight years old, who could 
run, and jump, and play, for hours. She was strong 
and well, and might have been so for a long time, 
if she had been good and done as she was bid. But 
she was too fond of cakes, and would eat all she could 
find ; and she would eat fruit that was not ripe. 

Her mother bid her not to eat so much, or some 
day she would be made sick by the trash she put 
down her throat; but Bess would not mind her. 
one day she became very sick, and was put to bed and 
she had pills to take, which she did not like. 

She was sick eight long days, and lay in bed all that 
time in a dark room. She bad such a pain in her 
he^id, that she could not bear to see the light, or 
hear, the birds sing. When she got up at last, she 
could, not stand or walk, she was so weak. She 
could not, run, or jump, or play, for a Ipng time ; nor 
could she, run in the fields, or eat ripe fruit with the 
good boys, and girls. 

But while she was ill, and could not sleep at night 
she thought a great deal ; and she found that those, 
who told her not to eat too much were good friends 
to her, and that she had done wrong not to mind them. 
' When Bess was quite well, she took great care 
about what she ate, and to do all that she was bid to 
do: so she grew strong, and was soon able to walk 
and run again. 

What was Bess too fond of? What could she eat ? Was she 
sick P How long ? What did she think of while she was sick ? . 
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LESSON III. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Weak, not strong. Impudent, saucy. Fierce, 
furious, cruel. Prints, pictures. 

What is the opposite of Sick? Of TaH? Of 
Hard? Firet? Down? 

LITTLE CHARLES. 

Charles was eight years old, and did not know 
how to read or write ; this would have been a great 
shame, had it been quite his own &ult ; but it was 
not. His old aunt, in whose house he was, lay sick 
in bed more than half the year, and was too weak to 
teach him, nor did she jseud him to school, till her 
maid, Grace, told her that he was grown so impudent 
diat she could not bear him. 

Then his aunt told Grace to take the boy out with 
her, and leare him at school. The first day he went 
with good will ; but when he was there, and found 
what he had to do, he did not like it. So the next 
day, when Grace put on her cloak to go with him, he 
said, " I will not go to school ; I will play with the 
cat at home." 

Grace said, " You mtist go," and took his hand. 
But he gave her a hard slap, and «aid, ^' No, I won't. " 
So Grace said no more, but went out of the room, 
and soon came back with a great, tall, strong man, to 
whom she said'' take up that child and come with 
me." 

The man did as he was bid ; and Charles did not 
dare to strike him, for he had a fierce look and a 
large stick. So Charles was brought to school in the 
man's arms ; and it made all the boys laugh to see 
him put down on the floor like a bag of corn. 

Grace said it was the way he should go the next 
day, if he was not a good boy. Charles saw there 
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4 EASY LESSONS. 

was no help for him, so he thought it best to do at 
once what he was bid. 

At last he found out it was a good thing to go to 
schori and learn ; for his poor old aunt was so glad, 
when she heard he could spell and read, that she 
gave him books with prints in them, of men, and 
beasts, and birds, and trees. 

When Charles had got so far that he could write 
and cipher, his aunt was so kind as to buy a horse 
for him to ride in the fields, and up and down the 
hills that were near her house. So he found it was 
n^ell for him to do as his aunt wished to have him* 



LESSON IV. 
THE UTTLE GIRL WHO WAS KIND TO OTHER9. 

Ann was a child of five years old, wjbo was good 
and kind to all. The girls who went to schocd with 
her were fond of her; and the beasts and birds a* 
rocn^ the house would come when they heard h^w 
voice. An the fowls in the yard would run to her 
as soon as they saw her : and she was glad when she 
bad leave to feed them* 

One day when she came home from school she met 
her mother, who gave her a cake ; and as it was a fine 
day she went to the field at tlie back of the house to 
eat it. 

She had just sat down by the fence, when a poor 
thin dc^ came to look at her; she gave him a small 
bit of her cake, and saw him eat it and wag his taiL 
Then an old man came out of a poor hut to call 
the dog ; and Ann saw that he too was thin, and pale, 
and sick. 

So she gave him a lai^ piece of her cake ; and he 
said, ^' Thank you, good child !'^ and ate it, and told 
her that it did him good. The oM man and his dog 
then went back to the hut anct Ann ate the small bi^ 
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of cake that was left, and felt much better than if she 
had eaten the whdle. 

Yet she was fond of cakes ; and I am not sure, if 
the old man and his dog had been fat and strong, that 
she would have thought of giving them a bit, as they 
did not ask for it; but she saw that they were in great 
want, which put her in mind to share with them. 

It was not long before Ann had another cake. As 
soon as she had got it,' she went to look for the old man 
and his dog, Imt could not find them; and she met 
a boy who told her that they were grown fat and well, 
and were gone to their own home, a great way off. 



LESSON V. 

THE GIRL WHO TOLD LIES. 

Rose was a sad girl. She did not tell the truth ; no 
one could trust to a word she said ; and she had got 
such a bad name, that if some one said, " Rose told 
me the grapes were ripe," some one else would 
say, ' Then I am sure they are not ripe, for Rose does 
not tell the truth/ 

One morning when there was a hard frost, as she 
ran by the road side, her foot slid on some ice, and 
she fell down. She felt a great pain in one leg, 
which made her scream and cry out ; and she could 
not move that leg, nor stir from the spot where she 
lay. 

A man who came that way in great haste said, 
"Are you hurt?" and Rose said ''Oh! yes : I have 
broken roy leg." But when the man saw who 
she T\ as, he thought slie did not say the truth, and so 
he went away. 

Then came a ^rl w ith a milk-paif on her head, 
and Rose said, " Pray help me; my leg is broke." 
And the girl put down her pail; but she came near 
and saw it was Rose who spoke : then she said, '' I 

1* 
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6 EASY LESSONS. 

dire sajr thit it not true, mad 1 have no time to hae/' 
So she took up her pail and went on. 

Fofflr Rose was in great pain, and she told two or 
three more, who <»iiieby> the lad state she waa in;bttt 
at they ail knew her, thqr thought it wat falie, wad 
would not atop* Bo fdie by there for two hourt with 
no ooe to help heari and thought what a tad thing it 
w«t that ucbodf wouM belieire hei. 

At last a man oame that way who did notknow 
iloae> and saidi '^ Why do you cry and moe» so V^ 
%e saidy " I haire broken my hgy and no one will 
help me or take me home." This good man then said, 
^ Poor child! do nc* cry so ; I will take you home. " 

So he took Rose in his arms, and brot^t her 
home; and though he went slave, and took care not 
to hart her, yet the feh great pain, and it made her 
cry and moan by the way. 

Her frrends wept when they saw her so much 
hurt. Her leg had grown stiff in the two hours she 
lay on the ground; she fell great pain when the bone 
was set, and she had caught a bad cold^ 

She had to lie in bed a long time; and could not 
run or jump for four months; but in this time she 
thought a great deal ; and when the con^h shook her 
and hurt her )eg, the felt that if she had been known 
to tell the truth, she might ha?e had no cough. 

An this made Rote tliink what a bad thing it was 
to tell lies ; and when she got w ell she did not teH any 
more. And her friends were all very glad, and grew 
very fond of her, when they found thi;t they could 
trust her word. 



LESSON VI. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Wite, judicious. Gather^ to bring together. Idle, 
lazy, not busy. 

Tell me the opposite of Big. Higher. Pleasant. 
Went. Pull. Come. Build. Well. Good. 
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THE IDLE BOT WHO BECAME A GOOD BOT. 

There wag a little boy ; he was not a big boy, for 
if he had been a big Doy, I suppose he would have 
been wiser ! but this was a little boy, not higher than 
the table, and his papa and mama sent him to school. 

It was a rery pleasant morning; the sun shone 
and the Urdt sung on the trees. Now this little boy 
did not muefa love his book, for be was but a siUy 
little boy as I told you ; and he had a great imnd to 
play instead of going to sdiool. 

And he saw a bee flying about, first upon one 
flower, and then upon another ; so be said, Pretty bee I 
will you come and phy with me? But the bee said, 
No, I must not be idle } I mustgo and gather honey. 

Then the fittte boy met a dog ; and he said, Dog ! 
will you ploy with me? But the dog said. No, I 
must not be idle; I am gcnng to drive the pigs out 
of my masterV garden* 

Then the fittle boy went by a hay^stack, and he 
saw a bird pulling some hay out of the hay-stack ; 
and he said, Bird ! w ill you come and play with 
me ? But the bird said, No, I must not be idle ; I 
must get some Lay to build my nest with, and some 
moss, and some ii ool. So the bird flew away. 

Then the Utile boy saw a horse, and he said, Horse ! 
will you play with me ? But the horse said. No ; 
I must not be idle ; I must go and plough, or else there 
will be no corn to make bread -of. 

Then the little boy thought with himself, what, 
is nobody idle? then little boys must not be idle. 
So he made haste, and went to school, and learned his 
lesson very well and the master said he was a very 
good boy. 
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LESSON VIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Neat, cleanly. Careful, watchful. Cleanse, to 
make clean. 

Tell me the opposite of Rem^hiber. Whole. 
Smooth. Little. Dirty. <Jo. 

ABOUT BEING NEAT. 

I have sometimes seen a child go to school with dir- 
ty hands, a dirty face, and a dirty book ; but I do 
not remember that I ever heard such a child read very 
well, and I am sure nobody could like to look at him. 

A neat scholar will wash his face and hands before 
he comes to school, and be very careful to keep his 
dothes and books free from dirt. And he will want 
to have the school room kept very neat. He would 
sweep it himself, almost every day, rathertba n have 
the floor covered with leaves and dirt. 

If he has a writing-book, you viill not see a single 
Wot in the whole of it. The corners of the leaves^ 
wiD not be rolled over, like a dc^'s ears, but will be 
kept smooth and clean. A neat scholar will not go 
into a house without cleaning his shoes, if they are 
dirty. He will spit as little as may be ; and will not 
whittle chairs or benches. 



LESSON VIIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Gnaw, to wear away by biting. Defighted, much 
pleased. Allow, to permit. — Children are not al- 
lowed to be noisy at school. Troublesome, giving 
trouble.— A scholar who does not come to school in 
season, is troublesome ; because he disturbs others. 
Sip, to drink a little at a time. Angry, very much 
displeased* Persuade, to make another willing, by 
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talking to him or treating him kindly. Presently, 
soon. Thrust, to push. Appear, to be in sight.^ 
Valuable, worth a great deal. 

Tell me the opposite of better. Of Always. Mis- 
tress. Loved. Summer. Nothing. Danger. Car- 
ry. Found. Sorry. Mother. 

MARY AND HER KID. 

Kids are little goats. Goats do not like to live in 
the streets and booses, like the dogs. Goats lore 
to run and jump about in the woods, and to gnaw 
the bark of trees* A goat is a little fatfger than a 
sheep. 

It is between two and three feet high ; that is 
about as high as a table. Goats give very good milk. 
People carry them to sea, because they are nnaller 
than cows, and do not take up so much room in the 
ship* 

The skins of goata are made into leather. The^ 
skins of kids make very nice gloves. Handles for 
knives and forks, are made of goats' horns. Their 
flesh, tallow, and hair are also valuable. 

Mary, a little girl, who lived in a place where 
there are many goats, taking a walk one day, found 
a little kid ; its mother, the old goat, had left it ; it 
was almost dead. 

Mary felt sorry for the poor little kid ; she took it 
up, hugged it in her arms, and carried it home with 
her. She begged her mother to let her keep the kid 
for her own. Her mother gave her leave. Mary got 
a basket full of clean straw, and laid it on the warm 
hearth^ for a bed for the kid. She warmed some milk 
and held it to him to drink. The kid drank it, and 
licked Mary's hands for more. Mary was delighted 
when she saw him jump out of the basket, and i un 
about the room ; presently, he lay down again, and 
took a comfortable nap. 

The next day Mary gave her kid a name ; she cal- 
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led him Capriole. She showed him to all the family, 
and allowed her little brothers and sisters to pat him. 

Capriole soon followed Mary all about the house j 
trotted by her side into the yard ; ran races with her 
in the fields; and fed out of her hand. He soon 
grew troublesome, and thrust his nose into the meal 
tub. Sometimes he got a blow for sipping the milk. 

Capriole's little horns soon began to appear, and a 
white beard soon sprouted at the end of his chin. He 
grew bold enough to fight when he was angry, and 
sometimes threw down Colin, Mary's little brother, 
into the dirt. Every body said, " Capriole is getting 
too saucy ; he must be sent away, or be taught to be- 
have better. " 

Mary always took his part, and let him do as he 
pleased. Capriole loved his little mistress dearly. 
Near to Mary's house, were some lai^e fields, and 
some tall rocks ; a little further off was a high hill. 

One fine summer's day, Mary had finished her 
morning's work, and wanted to play with her kid. 
She looked about the house door and could not sea 
Capriole. She then ran to the field, and called aloud 
"Capriole! Capriole!" expecting to see him come 
running towards her. No Capriole came. 

Her heart began to beat. "What can have become 
of hiin ? Somebody must have stolen him. Perhaps 
the neighbours' dogs have killed him. Oh my Ca- 
priole! my dear Capriole ! I shall never see you a- 
gain." 

Mary began to cry; but she still went on, looking 
all around, and calling "Capriole ! Capriole !" After 
a while she heard the voice of Capriole. She looked 
up, and saw her little goat, standing on the edge of a 
high roc!i ; she was afraid to call him, lest he should 
jump down and break his neck. 

There was no danger ; Capriole had run away from 
his mistress ; he liked the fields and the rocks better 
than he liked Mary. She waited for him, however, 
till she was tired; and then went home, and got her 
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little brothers to go back with her, to the foot of the 
bill. They carried some bread and milk for Capriole, 
but they could not persuade him back again: he had 
found a herd of goats, and they were phying tc^ther. 
So Mary bade him good bye. 

What is a kid ? What do goats love to do ! How high are 
goats ? Where carried ? Of what use are their skins ? Iloms ? 
The skhis of kid ? What did Mary do with the kid she found ? 
What else ? What did he soon become ? What was said of 
him? What became of him? 



LESSON IX. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Depend, to rely on. Affronted, provoked. Deter- 
mined, resolved. Convenience, ease, accommodation. 

Tell me the opposite of Lend. Willing. Proper. 
Lost. Run. Night. 

MARY AND SARAH. 

Mary. I wish you would lend me your thimble, 
Sarah, for I can never find mine when I want it. 

Sarah. And why can you not find it, Mary ? 

Mary, I am sure I cannot tell, but if you do not 
choose to lend me yours, I can borrow of somebody 
dse. 

Sarah, I am willing to lend it to you, but I should 
like to have you tell me why you always come to 
me to borrow v hen you have lost any thing ? 

Mary, Because you never lose your things, and al- 
ways know M here to find them. 

Sarah. And how, think you^ do I always know 
where to find my thinj>s? 

Mary. How can I tell ? If I knew I might some- 
times contrive to find my own. 

Sarah. I will tell you the secret if you will hear 
it I have a set place for every thing, and after! 
faavedone using a thing, I always put it in its proper 
placC; and never leave it to be thrown about and lost. 
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Mary. I never can find time to put my things 
away; and who wants, as soon as she has used a 
thing, to bare to ran and put it away, as if one's 
life depended upon it ? 

Sarah. Your life does not depend upon it, Mary, 
but your convenience does ; and let me ask, how much 
more time will it take to put a thing in its proper 
place than to hunt after it when lost, or borrow of 
your friends ? 

Mary. Well, I will never borrow of you again, you 
may depend upon it. 

SarcA,. Why, you are not affronted, I hope. 

Mary. No but I am ashamed, and am deter- 
mined before night to have a place for every thing, 
and to keep every thing in its place. 

How can one always know where to find things ? What de- 
pends OQ doing this? What else ? Tht convenience of others* 



LESSON X. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Meadow, moist level ground, covered with grass 
and flowers. Cluster, a bunch. Aflectionate, fond, 
tender. Trouble, uneasiness. Playful, sportive, live- 
ly. Overjoyed, much pleased. Caper, to jump about 
playfully. Dispute, to say a thing is not so. Credit, 
honor, character. Intend, to mean. Wholesome, 
healthy. Fruit, apples, pears, cherries, &c. Greedy, 
eager to eat. 

Tell me the opposite of Large. Ripe. - Pleased. 
Happy. Ran. Best. Glad. Agree. Foolishly. Eand. 
Great Carried. Sick. 

JACK AND HIS SISTERS. 

There was a large grape vke that ran up an oak 
tree in a meadow, about half a mile from the house. 
The vine hui^ lull of grapes, in large clusters. Wbea 
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they were ripe and very fine, Jack invited his sisters to 
go there with him one fair day, and get some. The 
little girls were so pleased with going that they were 
ready in two minutes. 

Their mother smiled to see them go off so brisk and 
happy, and so affectionate to each other. " Little 
birds," she said to herself, as they went but through 
the gate, " they have no trouble or care." 

Amnon, the pet lamb, ran playfully along after the 
children, and Mary said they could let him go ad well 
as not. Jack let down the bars for the girls, wid the 
iamb skipped through i;vith them. 

When little Betsey came under the vine, and saw 
the great bunches of grapes over her head, she jump- 
ed and hallooed, " Ol O ! O ! I never did see such 
a sight, in all my life. What a parcel ! O, I wish 
my ma was here, to see this grape tree." 

The pet lamb cared nothing about the grapes ; but, 
seeing Betsey so overjoyed, seemed to think she was 
playing with him. He began to hop up and down too, 
and they both jumped and capered very much alike. 

The grapes were indeed very fine. Mary said they 
were nearly as large as robins' eggs, almost as sweet as 
honey, and that she had never tasted any half so good. 
The color was dark purple^The vine ran over the 
whole of the oak tree. 

Jack climbed up among the branches, and the girls 
held their aprons to catch the beautiful clusters, as he 
threw them down, till they got their aprons heaping 
full. Then he scrambled down to the lower limb, and 
jumped from that to the ground. 

" Now, girls," said he, *'I will tell you what we will 
do. We will spread these grapes on this clean grass, 
and sort them and pick out the very best bunches to 
carry home to pa and ma.""0 yes," said Mary, 
" that is right ; so we will." 

" Yes, brother Jack," said little Betsey, **you are a 
good boy." She was pleased about giving the best 
grapes to her father and mother, though the little par- 
rot could hardly speak all her words. 
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" They wiH be glad," said Jack," to see that we 
tliink so much about them." " Yes," said Mary ; 
" and another thing ; let us agree never to quarrel and 
be cross to each other." 

" If you see me get ai^ry, and act foolishly, do you 
tell me of it, so that I may leave it off, and behave bet- 
ter, and I will do the same with you ; because it is 
very bad for brothers and sisters to dispute, and you 
know father and mother are always so pleased, when 
they see us kind to each other." 

" Yes, I know that," said Jack : " We can never 
pay our parents all we owe them, for being so good to 
us ; but we ought to do all we can to make them hap- 
py and keep up the credit of our family." The little 
girls both said they would try with all their might. 

" Yes," said Jack, " that is what all good children 
should do. When I become a great man, pa and 
ma will be old grey-headed people, and have wrin- 
kles in their faces, like old Mr. Allen and his wife ; 
and then I intend to take care of them." 

When they carried home the grapes to their mother, 
Mary said, " Did you ever, in your life, ma, taste any 
thing so good?" " They are very fine, indeed, my 
dear," said Mrs. Halyard. " We picked out all the 
best, ma," said Mary, " for you and pa." " Ah, my 
children, " said their mother, " then I shall tell your 
father of that good action, when he comes, and he 
will like the grapes very much." 

" Ma" 'said Jack, " are not grapes very whole- 
some to eat ?" " Yes, my son," said she, " most 
kinds of fruit are wholesome, if they are ripe ,and 
eaten a little at a time." 

" The best thing may become hurtful, when taken 
to excess ; and children frequently mal^e themselves 
sick, with good things, by being too greedy. To be 
sure, people must eat, in order to live ; but I wish my 
children always to remember that eating is not the 
chief thing they are to live for." 
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LESSON XL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Hut, a poor small house. Vegetable, a plant, aa 
herb. Coachman, one who drives a coach. Pious, 
religious. Amuse, to please with harmless play. It 
sometimes means to deceive artfully. Innocent, that 
which doe^ not hurt. Infant, a very young child. 
Food, victuals. 

Tell me the opposite of Able. Of Near. Open. 
Busy. Poor. Honest. Often. Old. Found. 
Cold. Out. Asleep. Some. Useful. Fetch. * 

THE OLD MAN AND LITTLE PETER. 

There was once a poor old lame man ; he had been 
a soldier, and had almost lost the use of one leg, so 
he was hot* able to do much work. He built himself 
a little hut, and made a garden where he planted 
potatoes, beans, and such other vegetables as he want- 
ed to eat. 

AU the money he got was given to him by people 
for opening a gate near his- hut. People riding in 
coaches do not like to have the coachman leave the 
horses to open a gate ; they are willing to give any 
body a few cents to do it for them. 

The money which the poor man got in this way 
was enough to buy him clothes, and such other things 
as he wanted. This poor man was very honest, so 
every body thought weir of him. He was pious, too ; 
he prayed to God every night and morning; he 
thought of God often, and he tried to please God. 

This old man, in a walk one day found a little kid, 
that had lost its mother, and was almost starved. He 
took it home, and fed it, and nursed it, so that it grew 
very large and strong. He called the goat Nan. 

Nan loved her master ; she ran after him like a little 
dog, and ate th« grass which grew round his door. 
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She often played very prettily, so that she amused her 
master with her innocent tricks. The old man would 
Bft up his eyes and thank God, that he had given him 
this faithful creature. 

One cold night in the beginning of winter, the old 
man thought he heard a child cry ; he got up, lighted 
a candle, went out at the door, and looking all about, 
he soon found a little baby lying on the ground. The 
old man knew not what to do. 

" I can hardly take care of myself," said he ; " what 
shall I do with a poor infant ? If I leave it here, the 
little creature will die before morning. I will take it 
in, and g^ve it some food.'' 

Saying this he took op the little boy, who was 
covered with only a few rags. The infant smiled, and 
stretched out his arms towards the old man. When 
he had brought it into the hut, he called his goat, 
Nan ; her little kid vras just dead, and she had milk to 
spare. 

Nan was quite willing to nurse the little boy ; he 
90cked till he had enough, and then fell asleep. The 
old man took the child to his bosom, and went to bed* 
He felt happy, because he had done a good action. 
Early next mornihg, he waked, and gave the infant 
Bcitne of Nan's milk. 

" Who knows,'' said the old man, " but this child may 
live to be a man, and that God will make him good and 
happy. When he grows l%ger he will be a comfort to 
me ; he will learn to be useful^ to fetch my wood, and 
dig in the garden." 

The little boy grew fast, and loved the old man 
dearly ; and he loved tlie goat too. She would lie 
down, and little Peter would crawl on his hands and 
knees close to her, and go to sleep in her bosom. 

In a short time Peter could walk, and he soon learned 
to talk a little. He called the old man " Daddy," 
and the goat he called " Mammy." He used to run 
about after his Mammy. 

At night the old man would take Peter upon his 
knee, and talk to him while their supper was boilin*^ 
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over the fire. When Peter grew bigger, he opened 
the gate for his Daddy, and learned to get the break- 
fast and dinner. The old man used to tell Peter sto- 
ries, and amuse him very much. 

Can you tell me something you are able to do? Something 
else? Something you are not able to do? Something which is 
work ? Something else? What is better than mpney? Why? Who 
makes doors? Of what? The hinges? Of what? How? What 
is iron made of? What are candles made of? What else gives 
light' 



LESSON XII. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Desire, wisli. Grieved, made sorrowful. Grateful, 
feeling that another has been kind. Daddy, a child's 
name for father. 

Tell me the opposite of Faithful. Of Crying. Fast. 
Lady. Long. Gave. Day. 

MORE ABOUT LITTLE PETER. 

The old man had a great desire that his darling 
should learn to read and write, but he had neither 
books, nor pens, nor paper. In the summer the old 
man would sit at his cottage door, and draw letters in 
the sand ; he taught Peter their names, and taught 
him to make them. Peter soon learned all the letters 
of the alphabet, and he soon learned to put them to- 
gether, in syllables and words. 

About this time Peter's faithful nurse, Nanny, died. 
While she was sick, Peter took great care of her ; he 
tried to make her take food, and held her head upon 
his little bosom. All would not make her well ; she 
died, and Peter was very much grieved. 

The poor goat was buried in the garden ; Peter 
would go there, and call upon his mammy, and ask her 
why she had left him. One day as he was calling 
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Nanny, and crying, a kdy came along in a carriage : 
she overheard Peter. 

As soon as Peter heard some one call, "open the 
gate," he ran as fast as he eould. The lady asked him 
whom he was calling, and why he cried so. Peter an- 
swered, it was for his poor mammy, that was buried in 
the garden. 

" How did your mammy get her living ?" asked the 
lady. " She used to eat grass," said Peter. The lady 
did not know what he meant ; but the old man came 
out of his hut, and told her the whole story of Peter. 

She looked at the boy, who had dried up his tears, 
and was playing at the coach door ; she was much 
pleased with him. " Will you go with me, little boy?" 
said she ; " I will take care of you if you behave well " 

"No," said Peter, " Imnststay with daddy ; he has 
taken care of me for a long time, and now I must take 
care of him." The lady was pleased with this answer; 
it showed Peter to be a grateful boy. 

She put her hand in her pocket, and took out her 
purse ; she found half a dollar in it, which she gave to 
Peter, and bid him buy some shoes and stockings ; 
then she went away. 

Peter knew how to use money ; he had been sent 
to buy bread, and such things as his daddy wanted ; 
but he did not know much about shoes and stockings. 
He had seen them upon oti ers, but he had .never worn 
any in his life. The next day the old man made him 
go to the town and lay out his money. 

Peter had not been gone long, before his daddy saw 
him come back, without his shoes and stockings. 
" What have you done with your money, Peter ?" said 
the old man« 

" Daddy," answered Peter, " I went to the store, and 
just put on shoes and stockings, but I did not like 
them ; so I laid out the money for a warm waistcoat for 
you; winter is coming, and you will be cold." 

Did Peter have any books ? How did he learn to read ? What 
became of Nanny ? What can you tell me of the lady ? Wae 
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Peter willing to go homo with her? Wbjr? What did this 
show him to be ? What did she give him ? For what ? Did he 
buy them ? What did he buy? 

Can you name something which you have a desire to do? 
Something else ? Something else ? Something you have a desire 
not to do ? Should we always be grateful to those who take care of 
us ? Who takes care of vou ? Of all people ? Are children 
grateful who do not mind their parents ? Their teachers ? Who 
do not thank God for taking care of them ? If Peter had chosen 
to buy warm clothes for himself, while the old man who took 
care of him had none, what would he have been ? 



I^ESSON XIIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Obedience, doing as one is told. Difficult, hard, 
not easy. Fatigued, tired. J'atient, willing to wait 
quietly. 

LITTLE HARRY. 

** Grandmother, when do you think mother will be 
Jit home ?" said little Harry, as he seated himself 
upon the floor at her feet. 

" It will not be long before we shall see her,'' said 
his grandmother, '-'as it is almost dark." 

" I wish it would grow dark faster," said Harry, 
" for I want to tell her about my shoes, and all that 
lady said." 

" You must try to be patient, my little boy," said 
his grandmother; and she took off her spectacles, 
and laj ing aside the apron she was mending for Har- 
ry, took him up in her lap. This little boy loved his 
grandmother, and always liked to sit in her lap. 

" What is the reason, grandmother, that you wear 
spectacles ? I should not think you could see to work 
or read with them. When I put them on, I can but 
just see you ; and jou look so funny, that I can hardly 
tell where your eyes and nose are." 

" My eyes are not so good as yours are, Harry, and 
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I could not see to work at all without these specta* 
cles." 

**But I thought old people could do every thing a 
great deal better than little boys, said Harry." 

^^ They know a great deal better how to do things, 
but they often cannot do them as mcU,*' said his 
grandmother: " they often cannot see as well, or hear 
as well, or walk as well ; but then they can teach little 
boys a great deal, and tell them what they can do with 
their eyes, and their ears, and their l.mbs, to make 
them useful before they grow old.'* 

" What can I do with my eyes, grandmother , that 
is useful ?** said Harry. 

" A great many things, my dear ; you can find my 
needle when I happen to drop it, and you know you 
have learned to thread it for me ; and when my spec- 
tacles are out of the way, you know I say, 'come, 
Harry, bring my spectacles for me ;' and when you come 
and use your eyes for me, you make them useful, and 
make me very happy to thinlv that besides my own 
eyes, I have a pair in your little head." 

" I hope, grandmother, you will always let me 
thread your needles for you," said Harry ; " and I dare 
say there are some other things I might do for you if 
jou would let me.*' 

" There are other things that you already do for me," 
said his grandmother ; " besides helping me with your 
eyes, you sometimes also use your feet for me. Don t 
you remember when I was sick the other day, you 
went to the Doctor's for me ? and often when my 
old limbs arc tired, you use your young ones, and 
bring me what I want, while mine are resting." 

While Harry and his grandmother were talking to- 
gether in this pleasant way, the time w .ich Harry 
thought would be so long, was passed, and his mother 
came home. 

As soon as Harry saw her, he jumped down and ran 
to her sa} ing, " Mother, mother, I have got a pair 
of shoes ; now may I not go to school ?" 
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" I am too tired to attend to you now, Harry," said 
his mother ; " so run off." 

Harry was grieved at his mother's not hearing the 
long story he had to tell her about his shoes ; but he 
left her as soon as she bid him, and did not say a word. 
Harry had learnt the best lesson a little boy can learn, 
which is obedience, and he did not find it so difficult 
to be quiet, as some children might suppose. 

Harry's mother was strong, and had been out doing 
a hard days work, and w s s > much fatigued that she 
felt too sick to talk till slie had taken her supper. 
When she felt better, she said, " now Harry, you may 
come and tell me about your shores ; how did you get 

them?' , t. . 

Harry now began to tell his mother all about the 
lady who had been there in the morning, and brought 
him the shoes. . ' 

" It was the same lady, mother, that came the other 
day, and told you about that school, where they teach 
children to read and count, and show them pictures 
and tell them stories. Now, mother, may I not gq ? for 
the lady said she wanted me to go, and she brought me 
these shoes on purpose." ' 

« Yes, child, you shall go, and 1 will bless them that 
keep you out of mischief, and give you more learn- 

When Harry had got his mother's leave to his go- 
ing to school, he went to bed. He did not yet know 
that when he lay down to sleep, the Being who made 
the sun to shine, took care of him in the night, and 
alwa3S watched over him*. He had not yet learned 
' that when he was good, he pleased this good Bemg, 
who made the whole world and every thing m it 

What can you tell me about little Hairy ? About his grand- 
mother? Mother? . • v *u^« i,««o ♦« 

Should children always try to be patient when they have to 
wait for what they want ? Should children practise obedience ? 
To whom ? To whom else ? When do they "ot practise it ? Can 
you name something which vou would find difficult? Po you 
Tiever get fatigued? When? Who makes the sun to shine? 
Vvhomad^tbij wprW? 
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LESSON XIV- 

DEFINITIONS. 

Enter, to go in. Repeat, to say over. Attentively, 
carefully. Quiet, still. 

Tell me the opposite of Much. Of Black. Ask 
Right. Forget. 

MORE ABOUT LITTLE HARRY. 

The wished-for morning soon came, and Harry 
awoke full of life, and was soon in readiness to go to 
school with his mother, who was glad to take her little 
boy to a place where so good care would be taken of 
him. 

And now we suppose Harry in a school-room for the 
first time. When he went in, he felt a little troubled 
at seeing so many faces he did not knew ; and he 
thought he should rather be in his grandmother's lap 
than even in this school, where he had so much wished 
to come. 

But the school-mistress spoke very kindly to him 
and showed him some pictures ; and after she had 
talked with him a little while, Harry was willing to 
stay, and in a short time felt as happy as he expected 
to feel. 

It so happened that he was seated on a bench with 
a little boy he knew, and this made him feel quite at 
home. After a little While, fdl the boys and girls were 
seated in their different places, and when all was quiet, 
the school-mistress spoke to the children all tc^ether, 
and asked them if they would like to repeat their morn- 
ing hymn. 

All that were old enough then stood up, and repeat- 
ed something which Harry did not quite understand. 
They were singing a morning hymn. He did not 
know what a morning hymn meant. It was not long, 
however, before Harry understood that a morning hymn 
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was a song of praise God to for taking care of us through 
the night, and for letting us enjoy another day. 

After this the school-mistress went to a large black 
slate, and with a piece of white chalk made some let- 
ters. Harry noticed every thing she did. When she 
made one letter, she asked the children its name. 
They almost all said, A. 

Harr; looked at this letter very attentively, and saw tlat 
it seemed to stand upon tvv o legs and had a little bar 
across it. She then made another letter that was like 
a ring, and this was O. And another which looked like 
a gate, and this was H. 

Harry kept his eyes all the lime on the slate, and no- 
ticed the difference in the letters, so that he might re- 
member them when he saw them again. The school- 
mistress saw how attentive Harry had been, and when 
the lesson was over, she \^ent up to him and said, 
" 3 our name is Harry, is it not, m^ little boy? '* 

" Yes ma am," said Harry. 

'^ 1 shall remember, then,** said sbe,'^ and always 
call you by your right name, Harry and n t Billy, or 
Tommy, and jou must try to remember to call all my 
letters by their right names ; I hope the next time you 
see them you will not forget their names, and 1 will 
try not to forget yours." 

What troubled little Harry when he first went into school ? 
How did the roistresa speak to him? Whom did he sit with? 
What did the scholars repeat ? What is meant by morning 
hymn ? How did the teacher show the children the letters ? 



LESSON XV. 

DEFINITIONS. 



Differ, to be unlike. Pouch, a small bag. Chap, 
(prcn. diop) the upper or under part of an animal's 
mouth. Down, soft feathers. Jaw, the bone of the 
mouth in which the teeth are fixed. Torpid, dull. 
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stupid. Gluttonous, fond of eating a great deal. 
Food, victuals. Surface, the outside. 

Tell me the opposite of Wet. Of lazy. Under. Empty . 
Downwards. 

Do J ou know why the rain does not iflake the 
birds very wet ? Why, it is because their feathers are 
oily, so that the rain does not easily soak through them. 
Their wings are very strong. A swan could break 
a man's leg with his wing. 

THE PELICAN, 

The Pelican is a large bird weighing over twenty 
pounds. It differs from all other birds in its bill, and 
the great pauch under it. 

The pouch fiangs at the Io\>er edge of the chap, 
and uill hold fifteen quarts of water; it reaches the 
Mhole length of the bill to the neck : this b^sg is 
covered with a very soft doan^ and whrn empty can 
scarcely be seen, as the bird wrinkles it up into the 
lower jnw. 

These birds are very torpid and very gluttonous- 
Wlien in search of food they fly over the water uith 
one eye turned dowm^ards, and as soon as they sre a 
fish near the surface, thev dart down swifth^ and are 
almost sure to seize it and store it up in tfieir poucli. 

Why do i>ot birds get quite ^vot whea it rains ? How rnoch will 
A pelican weigh ? How much more than a hen ? Four or five times 
ns muchn Whiit hanj^g at the lower edge of the pelican*^ under 
chap ? How much wiU it hold ? 



LESSON XVL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Ambitionj desire of honor. Jovial, merry. Resolute, 
bold, determined. Tattlingj apt to tell tales. 

Major Wilson had a son, named Tsaac^ about ten 
years old, and Isaac was inclined to be quite idle, and 
childish. His father was verj anxiaua to have him do 
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well ; but was afraid he would never make a man of 
honor and usefulness. 

Isaac was a stout, hearty boy ; but he seemed to 
have no manly ambition. In the winter he would sit 
moping in the corner, without reading so much as a 
newspaper, or caring whether Canada was North or 
South from the United States. 

The neighboring boys, one cold day in February, 
had a jovial time, skating, and sliding down hill on 
their sleds. Some of them ran, as brisk as squirrels, 
to ask Major Wilson to let Isaac come and play with 
them. " O yes, by all means," said Major Wilson : " I 
was once a boy myself: 

" Yes, I'm for the la^ that's active in play, 

** And thorough at work ; that^s much the best way.'^ 

"Go Itsaac, by all means, and have a lively time with 
your mates:*' but Isaac, scowling, shrugged up his 
shoulders and said he did not want to play in the 
cold. " Poor little child,'* said Solomon Belmot, " he 
wants his hands wrapped up in his mamma's warm 
apron." So these boys ran back to the rest to enjoy 
their sports 

" Halloo, bo}S," said the others, " where is Isaac ?" 
" O,'' said Solomon, " he is sitting in the corner to 
keep the cat from eating the tongs. That is all he will 
ever be good for : the ninny is too lazy even to play." 

This Solomon Belmot Uved at a place called *' Briar 
Hill," on account of the multitude of black-berries 
which grew there. Solomon was an active lad among 
thebovs, and heartily earnest, in whatever he engaged ; 
buthe w as so very fond of a joke, that he would often 
say things a little improper, in order to make people 
laugh. 

This turn of mind was unfortunate, and sometimes 
created difficulty, where he did not intend it. He was 
more inclined to practise this harshness of speech be- 
cause his mother did so, though she was a good sort of 
a woman in other respects, and had the name of 

3 
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making the best cheese of any farmer's wife about 
"Briar Hill." 

Major Wilson was mortified, at having such an idle 
lubber as Isaac for a son. He was much troubled to 
determine what to do with him. After some time he 
thought of Jack Halyard, ancj concluded that the best 
thing he could do, would be to get so good a scholar 
to come and live a while at his house. 

Jack's father agreed to let him go home w ith Major 
Wilson : but told him to be careful not to spend his 
time in bo) ish play with Isaac, and do him more hurt 
than good. This was in tne month of May. 

Jac stayed I5ve weeks, and in all that time went 
home only once. During these five weeks, Isaac was 
so altered, he hardlv appeared to be the same boy. 

He was more active, more resolute, more manly in 
his conduct, had better ideas of things, and began to 
love learning. 

Before that time Isaac was afraid to go out alone 
after dark ; but Jack cured him of that foolish whim^ 
and many others. He used to make up a pitiful face > 
and think be was almost killed, if he hurt his finger or 
toe ; but after Jack had been with him, he vvas asham- 
ed to snivel or squeal for every trifling afifair. 

One day j as they were in a pasture together, Isaac 
was frightened almost to death, at the sight of a rattle 
snake. He ran and screamed, as if the terrible creature 
was going to swallow him alive ;biit Jack, without be- 
ing at all afraid, got a good stick and killed the snake. 

What sort of a boy was Isaac ? What did Solomon say of him ? 
What kind of a boy was Solomon ? What mortified Major Wil- 
son ? Whom did he send for? Isr it a good thing to be resolute ? 
Why ? Of what did Jack cure Isaad ? 



LESSON XVII. 

MORE ABOUT ISAAC WILSON 

*< These animals," said Jack, « I have heard my father 
say, are like tattling, mischief-making people : they 
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are very poisonous ; but dangerous only when they 
creep in secret, and bite before they are seen." 

When Jack had been at Major Wilson's about a 
week, he met Solomon Belmot in the road, and the 
following dialogue took place. 

Jack, Good morning, Solomon. 

Solomon. Good morning, Jack : I see you are go* 
ing about with Isaac Wilson, and the people say you 
have come to live there a while, and try to make some- 
thing of him. 

Jack. I expect to stay there, till my father begins 
his haying and harvest. 

Sol. You will find Isaac very much like the jock- 
ey's horse, that had but two failings. 

Jack. What were those two ? 

Sol. One was, the horse was bad to catch. 

Jack. What was the other ? 

SoL When they had caught him, he was good for 
nothing. 

Jack. I hope Isaac is not so bad as the horse you 
tell of; he will make a very decent man yet, if he will 
try in earnest. 

SoL Ay, there is the difficulty, my good fellow, 
who can change that bag of sand into a smart boy ? 

Jack. I should hardly think that any young lad 
would be such a dolt, as not to try to make himself 
respectable in the world. 

Soh You might as well teach a fish to eat grass 
in the fields, as to make any thing of that lazy fellow. 

Jack. We should be very careful, Solomon, about 
' speaking evil of our neighbors. Good bye. 

Sol. Good morning. 

Jack talked much and very sensibly with Isaac 
and took great pains to teach him by example, which 
his father had told him was the best teaching in the, 
world. 

Among other things which the boys read together, 
was the thirteenth chapter of the first book of Co- 
rinthians. St. Paul says, " When I was a child, I 
spoke as a child ; I thought as a child ; I understood 
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as a child : but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things." 

Tsaac began to waive from his babyish dreams, and 
to think of becoming a man of talents artd merit. He 
told his father he was determined to exert himself in 
all that was good. He found that he slept better, and 
felt altogether better, when he had been well employ- 
ed through the day. 

Major Wilson was so much pleased with the change 
in his son, that he said Jack Halyard was* worth five 
times his weight in gotd ; and he made him a present 
of a likely colt, which was just weaned. Jack thank- 
ed him very politely ; but said this was much more 
than he had any reason to expect. Major Wilson in- 
sisted on his taking the colt. 

" My good little friend/' said the Major to Jack, 
— and he almost shed tears while he said it, — "the 
great happiness of parents is seeing their children do 
well. If Isaac should ever make an honorable man, 
it wiH be in part owing to what you have done for 
him, and I should not regret giving ten times as much. 
Take this colt. I hope, my dear fellow, you may live 
to ride him to Congress. 

Can you tell any thing which Jack and Solomon said to each 
other ? How did Major Wilson like the change in his son ? 
What did he give to Jack ? What was the reason of Isaac's 
becoming a better boy ? Are we always apt to be like those 
whom we are often with ? Whom then should we choose for 
ourfriends? Those who know moat and behave best. What 
is the great happiness of parents ? 



LESSON XVIII. 

THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER, 

Mr. L. was one morning riding by himself, when, 
dismounting to gather a plant in the hedge, his horse 
got loose and galloped away before him. He follow- 
ed, calUng the horse by his name, when he stopped, 
but on his approach set off again. At length a little 
boy in the neighboring fieW, seeing the affair, ran 
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across where the road made a turn, and getting before 
the horse took him by the bridle, and held him till his 
owner came up. 

Mr, L. looked at the boy, and admired his ruddy, 
cheerful countenance. Thank you, my good lad ! (said 
he) you have caught my horse very cleverly. What 
shall I give you for your trouble ? (putting his hand 
into his pocket.) 

Boy. I want nothing, sir. 

Mr. L. Don't you ? so much the better for you. 
Few men can say as much. But pray what were you 
doing in the field ? 

B. I was rooting up weeds, and tending the sheep 
that are feeding on the turnips, and keeping the crows 
from the corn. 

Mr. L. And do you like this employment ? 

B, Yes sir, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But would you not rather play ? 

B. This is not hard work; it is almost as good as play. 

Mr. L. Who sent you to work ? 

B. My father, sir. 

Mr. L. Where does he live ? 

B. Just by, among the trees, there, sir, 

Mr. L. What is his name ? 

B. Thomas Huidle, sir. 

Mr. L. And what is yours? 

B. Peter, sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you ? 

B. I shall be eight , thanksgiving day. 

Mr. L. How long have you been out in this field ? 

B. Ever since six in the morning, sir. 

Mr. L. And are you hungry ? 

B. Yes, sir, I shall go to my dinner, soon. 

Mr. L. If you had six-pence now, what would you 
do with it ? 

B. I don't know ; I never had so much in my life. 

Mr. L. Have you no playthings ? 

B. Playthings ? what are they ? 

Mr. L. Such as balls, nine-pins, marbles, tops, and 
wooden horses. 
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B. No, sir ; but our Tom makes foot-balls to kick 
in the cold weather, and we set traps for birds ; and 
then I have a jumping pole and a pair of stilts to walk 
through the dirt with ; and I had a hoop, but it broke. 

Mr. L. And do you want nothing else ? 

B. No, I have hardly time for those ; for I always 
ride the horses to the field, and bring up the cows, 
and run to the town on errands, and that is as good as 
play, you know. 

Mr, L. Well, but you could buy apples or ginger- 
bread, at the town, I suppose, if you had money. 

B. O, I can get apples at home ; and as for gin- 
gerbread, I don't mind it much, for my mother gives 
me a piece of pie now and then, and that is as good. 

Mr. L. Would you not like ^ knife to cut sticks ? 

B. I have one — here it is — brother Tom gave it 
tome. 

Mr. L. Your shoes are full of holes — don't you 
want a better pair ? 

B. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let in water. 

B. O, I don't aire for that. 

Mr. L. Your hat is all torn too« 

B. I have a better hat at home, but I would as 
soon have none at all, for it hurts my head. 

Mr. L. What do you do when it rains ? 

B. If it rains very hard, I get under the fence 
till it is over. 

Mr. L. What do you do when you are hungry 
before it is time to go home ? 

B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. Lf But if there are none ? 

B. Then I do as well as I can ; I work on, and 
never think of it, 

Mr. L. Are you not dry sometimes, this hot wea- 
ther? 

B. Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr. L. Why, my Uttle fellow, you are quite a phi- 
losopher. 

J?. Sir ? 
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Mr. L. I say you are a philosopher ; but I am 
sure you do not know what that means. 

B. No sir — no harm, I hope. 

Mr. L. No, No ! Well, my boy, you seem to 
want nothing at all, so I shall not give you money to 
make you want any thing. But were you ever at 
school ? 

B. No sir, but Father says I shall go, after har- 
vest. 

Mr. L. You will want books then. 

B. Yes sir, the boys all have books. 

Mr. L. Well, then, I will give you them — tell 
your Father so, and that it is because I thought you a 
very good contented boy. So now go to your sheep 
again. 

B. I will, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. L. Good bye, Peter. 

B. Good bye, sir. 

Now children, what do you think of little Peter ? 
You see he was contented with every thing. Was 
not this much better than if he had complained of 
having to work, and of hot having more playthings ? 
In the next lesson you \\ill see how a child appears, 
who cries at every trifle. 

What was Peter doipg in the field ? Did he like to work ? 
What did he have to play with ? 



LESSON XIX. 

THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS CROSS. 

" What is the matter, Mary ? What makes you 
throw your pretty patchwork on the floor, and staippon 
it so ?" Mary's cheeks were very red ; for she felt a 
little ashamed, that her mother should see her behave 
so ; and she said, " It is very ugly patch work, mothei:. 
very ugly indeed ; and the- needle is very ugly too, 
It pricks my fingers every minute." 

** That is because you do not feel very good-natur- 
ed, my dear, not because the needle is naughty,'' said 
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her mother. "You push the needle in such a hurry, 
that it pricks your fingers." 

" I do not love to sew. May I get my playthings, 
mother ?" asked little Mary. Her mother told her she 
might get them. So Mary brought out her wooden 
lion and lamb, and her waxen doll, and her little milk- 
maid with her churn. 

Then Mary twitched the string that kept the milk- 
maid churning, and it broke, so that she could not 
raise her arm up and down any more, and Mary cried. 
" What is the matter ?'* asked her mothen 

" She is a very ugly milk-maid,' said Mary, '* I can- 
not make her churn any more." " That is because you 
were cross, and pulled the string so hard that you 
broke it," said her mother. 

Before Mary could dry up her tears^, her father, and 
her little cousins, George and Charlotte, came in. 

When her father asked what made her eyes look so 
red, her mother said, *^ little Mary is cross to-day." 

" O no, I am not cross," said Mary ; and she was 
just going to cry again ; but her father looked at her 
very kindly ; and though her lips trembled a little, be- 
cause she was very much grieved, she did not cry aloud. 

And she ran to find her very little pail, full of pretty 
cwn, that she might »hew it to Charlotte. And Char- 
lotte brought her a very little swan, and a piece of 
steel ; the swanks mouth was made of magnet. 

Now magnet loves steel dearly, and will run to^ 
wards it. So they put the swan in a basin of water ; 
and when they held the steelaUttle way off from the 
bird, he would swim all round the water to catch the 
piece of steel. 

Mary laughed very much, to see him fly round so ; 
and put a piece of bread on the steel, and held it 
to him and said, " Come, biddy come." And thebird 
swam round after the bread, just as he would if he had 
been alive and hungry. 

Then Charlotte told her that she must not hold the 
steel too near the swan's mouth, for if she did, it 
would fasten on it, and she could not pull it off. Then 
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George and Charlotte ran into the next room, to play 
with her cousin's bow and arrow, and her little pail of 
corn. 

While they were there, Mary held the steel too near 
the bird ; and his mouth and the steel fastened to- 
gether, just like two pieces of wax ; and because Mary 
could not pull the steel off, she screamed with all her 
might, for she forgot that when her father looked kind- 
ly at her, she did not mean to cry any more that day. 

" What ! trying again ?" said her mother. " Why, 
mother, I did not mean to cry any more ; and I should 
not have cried — but this swan is so very ugly, he will 
not let go this piece of steel." 

^^ It is not the swan that is naughty," said her father. 
" It is my own little Mary, who is not very goodna- 
tured. You put the steel too near the bird, and then 
because it fastened on his mouth, you screamed." 

" Why did not you, like a patient little girl, say. 
Mother, will you be so good as take this off? Would 
it not have been much better than to cry so ?" Mary 
said that it would have been much better ; and then 
she meant to be pleasant all day. 

But George came running in with a dead butterfly 
which he had found on the window ; and he struck 
his foot against Mary's little pail and spilled all the 
corn on the floor. " O dear," said Mary, " What an 
ugly pail." And she cried again. 

When George had picked up all the corn, and Mary 
was quiet, Charlotte asked her aunt if she would be so 
good as to cut out some house?, and trees, and dogs, 
from some nice white paper, she held in her hand : and 
her aunt cut out a great many pretty things and made 
some Httle boats, and cocked-up hats for her and Mary. 

After that, Mary's father m ent down into the library; 
and her mother said she was going to her chamber, a 
moment ; and she said, " You must be very kind to 
each other, and I hope I shall not hear Mary cry again 
to-day." 

What can you tell me of Mary ? Of her troubles ? &c. 

■ -J j- 
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LESSON XX. 

MORE ABOUT THE GIRL WHO WAS CROSS. 

Now Mary's mother had told her a great many 
times never to put any thing in her nose and ears ; but 
when httle girls are cross, they never know what 
to do with themselves ; so Mary rolled up some of the 
paper, and stuffed it in her ears ; and after she had 
done it, she was frightened, because her mother had 
told her it might hurt her very much. 

So she cried, and ran to the foot of the stairs, and 
called out — "Mother, mother, I've got a cocked-up- 
hat in my ear." And her father and mother both came 
very quickly ; for she called so loud, that they thought 
she was half killed ; and when they heard what she 
said, they laughed very much ; and that made Mary 
cry louder. 

Her mother took the paper hat out of her ear, and 
dried up her tears; and when Mary looked round, she 
saw Charlotte sitting in her fathers lap; and she 
puckered up her lip, and Fooked up to her mother with 
a very grieved face. 

Her mother shook her finger at her, — - so she did not 
cry ; but her voice trembled very much, as she said, 
" Mother, Charlotte is sitting in my father's lap," 

** That is because Charlotte is a good girl, and does 
not cry,' said her father. " If little Mary had been a 
good-natured girl, she would have sat in my lap, too.*' 
Mary could not. bear that; for she loved her father 
very dearly, — and she laid her head down in her mo- 
thers lap, and sobbed. 

" Mary is very sick, I am sure," said her mother. 
" Charlotte, will you ring the bell, that I may tell Susan 
to take her to the nursery ? She is too sick to sit up, 
I am sure." 

" Oh no, I am not sick ; I am not sick ; but I do want 
to cry," said Mary. But she knew it was naughty to 
do so ; and in a few moments she took her mother's 
hc^ndkerchief, and wiped her face quite dry. 
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A gentlemen came in, and began to talk with her 
father ; and by-and-by, her father showed him one of 
Mary's picture books, and asked him to take it home, 
to show it to one of his Uttle girls. 

He put it in his pocket ; and then l^ary thought she 
should burst out crying again ; but she remembered 
that her father had said^she must not sit in his lap if 
she cried, — so she crept up softly behind his chair and 
said, " Father, that is my book." 

" I know it, my dear ; and you shall have it again," 
whispered her father. In a few minutes, the gentle- 
man went away, with the book in his pocket ; Mary 
tried very hard to keep the tears from coming into 
her eyes. 

She shut her mouth tight, and winked her eyes ; 
and do she kept from crying. When she looked up, 
she saw her father was very much pleased with her, 
for trying to be so good. 

He took her up in his lap, and kissed her, and said, 
** Now Uttle Mary shall sit with me, because she did 
not cry, when she wanted to very mucli indeed." 

And Mary said " I never mean to cry so much 
again. My playthings break, and nobody loves me, 
and I feel sadly when I am so cross.*^ 

She was a better girl, for she was always afraid that 
her mother would be obliged to tell her father again, 
" Little Mary is cross to-day." 

What was in Mary's ear ? What was it made of? What 
was done with one of Mary'^ picture bgoks ? Should children be 
willing that others should read their pretty books ? Is it foolish 
and wronp to cry at every trifle? Would ycu riEither be like 
Mary, or Peter? 



LESSON XXI. 

THE WAY NEVER TO CRY. 

« 

When little Robert Smith was about seven years of 
age, be was sitting. one day on a Uttle step, before the 
door of his father's house crying very much. 
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Just at that time, Robertas uncle came to take him 
to play with his little cousins ; but as soon as his uncle 
saw his red eyes, and how dirty he had made his face, by 
wiping the tears away with his dirty hands, he thought 
he would not take Robert that day, but would rather 
wait, and see if he would not be a better boy. 

" For," said his uncle to himself, " I cannot walk 
through the streets with a naughty boy ; and I am sure 
he must have been naughty, or he would have no cause 
to cry." 

When his uncle came up to the little step where 
Robert sat, he said,'' Well, Robert, are you always 
crying ? — What is the matter ?" 

" Dear uncle," answered Robert, sobbing and rub- 
bing his face again with his dirty hands ; " I cry al- 
most all day long." — " Where is your pocket handker^ 
chief ?" said his uncle : " you should not wipe j our 
face with those dirty hands." 

" I have lost my handkerchief," answered Robert. 
" Did any one take it out of your pocket ?" asked his 
uncle. " No," said Robert : " I laid it down some- 
where, and when I wanted it, I could not find it : I 
am sure it must be lost." 

" But, my dear Robert," said his uncle, " whenever 
you use your pocket handkerchief, you should never 
lay it down, but always put it in your pocket : for if 
you do not know where you have put it, you can never 
Know where to find it." 

Robert cried and sobbed still louder than before ; 
and stammered out as well as he could, ^' Dear uncle, 
do not you find fault with me too : every body huffs 
and reproves me all day long. 

" When I go to the school, my master punishes me 
for not saying my lesson ; when I come home, the 
maid says, * O you naughty boy, what a house you 
make with your dirty feet ;' when I go into the parlor, 
my father says, ' Why do you not shut the door«fter 
you ? 

^' My brothers and sisters are angry, and quarrel 
Kith me, whenever I break or lose any of their play- 
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things : and now I have been turned out of the room, 
because I did not go to dinner when the servant call- 
ed me, but staid to finish my game at ball with that 
little boy you met as you came. — Is it not very hard, 
dear uncle, — is it not very sad ?'' 

When Robert had done, his uncle said, '* Yes, my 
dear little boy, I dare say you find it very hard to be 
hufied and found fault with ; but you should remem- 
ber, my child, that nobody ever finds fault with good 
children, and that if you were to try and never do 
wrong, nobody would ever huff you or make you cry^ 

" Now I think it would be better, when you come 
from school in the afternoon, if you were never to go 
to play, till you have learned your lesson for the next 
morning. 

" The next morning read it carefully over again be- 
fore you go to school ; and when you have said your 
lesson well, your master will not punish you, but will 
say that you are a good boy, and that you will be a 
dever man. 

" When you come fi'om school, stop at the door> 
and scrape your feet ; not carelessly, but in a careful 
manner : then go to the mat and rub them until they 
are clean ; and then the maid will say, ^ Here comes 
our little Robert ; he is a good boy — do you not hear 
how he scrapes and rubs his feet) ' 

** When you go in or out of a room, shut the door 
every time after you. When you are with your broth- 
ers and sisters, never touch or take away any of 
their playthings, without first asking leave. 

" If they let you have any thing, take care not to 
break it or lose it, and then your brothers and sisters 
will never quarrel with you, but will love you and 
lend you any thing they have. 

" I would have you try and do all this, for a few 
days, and I am sure, when I come again, you will tell 
me you have had no cause to cry." 

Little Robert remembered what his uncle had said 
to lum, and tried to be a good boy ; he became every 

4 
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day better and better, and cried every day less and less. 

In about a week, Robert's uncle came again. Rob- 
ert ran to meet him at the garden gate. 

" O," said Robert, " what a good uncle you are, 
you have made me quite happy. I have tried and 
done all that you told me ; now I never cry, and eve- 
ry body loves me," 

" I am very glad to hear it, my dear child," an- 
swered his uncle ; ^^ now you shall go with me. The 
last time I came, you should have gone ; but as I 
found you a bad boy, I could not take you." 



LESSON XXIL 

DEFINITIONS. 
Absent, away, not at home. Instrument, a tool. 

THE GIRL WHO SWALLOWED FRUIT-STONES. 

Ellen Martin had a habit of swallowing the stones 
t)f fruit. She once made herself so ill with cherry- 
ttones, that her mother would not allow her to eat 
any more cherries that season. 

But notwithstanding, as soon as plums came, she 
began to swallow plum-stones; and at last she 
thought of trying to get down the stone of a peach. 
So she put one into her mouth, intending to take it 
out again, if she found it too large. 

Just at that moment she happened to look out of 
the window near which she was standing, and she 
saw her father arrive at the door, after having been 
absent several weeks on a journey. 

She was so glad to see him return, and she ran 
down stairs to meet him in such haste, that she for- 
got the peach-stone in her mouth. In running she 
shook it down into her throat, where it stuck so fast 
that it could not be moved. 

It choked and hurt her so dreadfully, that she 
thought she was going to die. Her iace turned black 
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with pain, and her eyes looked bb if they were going 
to start from her head. 

Her father and mother were shocked when they 
saw her. She could scarcely speak so as to make 
them understand what was the matter. 

A Doctor, who lived next door, was sent for, and 
with great difficulty he pulled out the peach-stone by 
putting an instrument down her throat, which wai 
sore for a long time after ; it having been so scratched 
and scraped that she spit up blood. 

She never again swallowed fruitHrtones. 

Can you name a boy who is absent from school ? A ^1 ? Can 
you name an instrument for cutting wood ? For mendmg a pen ? 
Should you be choked if you had no air to breath ? How much 
air do you inhale in a day ? About one hundred hogdieadb 



LESSON xxm. 

THE LEOPARD. 

The Leopard is an animal of the cat kind. The 
back of this anunal is as high as the head of a child 
of two years old, and his body is as long asti bench 
on which four or five children can sit. 

He is about two feet and a half high, and «l little 
more than four feet and a half long. His shape it 
like that of the cat and the tiger. His head is small ; 
his ears short ; his body long, and his legs short and 
strong. 

His color, along the back, is yellowish brown, spot* 
ted with black ; his head, face, and throat are pale 
brown, and his breast pale yellow. Every part of his 
skin is spotted with black. 

When this animal is quiet in his cage, and no one 
goes near him, he looks mild and innocent, like a cat. 
But if any person goes to him when he is eating, or 
strikes at bim with a whip, he growls, shows his teeth, 
and looks very fierce and dangerous. 
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The Leopard is not so cruel or ferocious a beast ai 
the tiger. He is more kind to his keeper than the' 
tiger, and will not always bite when he is touched, 
with the hand. 

He can even be tamed when taken quite young, and 
treated with kindness. Some Leopards have been so 
tame as to follow their masters like the dog, and when 
patted on the head, to purr like the cat. 

He is however a dangerous animal, when ever so 
tame, for he will sometimes get angry and fly at his 
master and try to tear him in pieces. This animal is 
found in the greatest numbers in Africa ; but he also 
lives in China. 

The Leopard lives on such animals as he can catch, 
by [^ringing upon them in the woods. But some* 
times, when he is hungry, he will leave the woods, 
and go to the sheep-yards, where he makes terrible 
destruction, often killing a whole flock in one night. 

The hunting Leopard is not so large as the com- 
mon Leopard. He is sometimes tamed and taught to 
catch other animals for his master. He is taken into 
the woods in a cage, and when his master sees a deer, 
he takes the Leopard out and shows it to him. The 
cunning animal creeps along slyly, like a cat, until he 
gets near his game ; he then springs upon it, and holds it 
fkst for his master. The skin of the Leopard is very 
beautiful, and sells at a high price. The flesh of the 
Leopard is useful in Africa, where he is eaten by the 
poor negroes. 

Is a sheep /eroctottf ? Is a dog, when angry, ferocious ? — How 
large is the Leopard ? What is his color ? How does he look 
when no one is near him ? When he is eating ? Can he be ta- 
med ? What does he live on ? Of what use is the Leopard ^ 



LESSON XXIV. 

DEFINITIONS. 



Anecdote, a short story. Provider, one who pro-> 
vides or furnishes. Sheep-fold, a pen where sheep 
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are kept. Robbery, theft done by force. Contend, 
to quarrel. Pursue, to go after. 

Can you tell me the opposite of Pleasure? Of 
Peace ? Contented ? Wrong ? Right ? 

ANECDOTES OF THE LEOPARD. 

The Leopard, like other beasts of this kind, shows 
no mercy td sUch living creatures M he can master. 
He kills what he does not want, and so long as he can 
have the pleasure of destroying, he does not even eat. 

Thus, he often kills^ great nmnbenr, without eating 
any. Mr. Kolbe says, that two Leopards, with their 
three young ones-, kole into a sheep-fold one night 
at the Cape of Gxx>d Hope, and- killed nearly a hun- 
dred sheep. It seemed, from the short time they 
had tO' make all this destruction, that they did not 
eat any thing until all the sheep were killed. 

The old ones then took three sheep, that were 
dead, and laid them before their young ones to eat,- 
and having all ate as much as they wanted, the pa- 
rentSi like good providers for their family, each took a 
whole sheep in their mouths^ and began to move* 
towards the woods. 

They however paid dearly for this night's robbery ; 
for the people, finding what had' happened, pursued, 
and destroyed them all, except the old male, who 
escaped to the woods, in spite of all they could do.- 

Mr. Kolbe also says, that the Leopard will not, 
like the wolf and hyena, eat flesh that has been long*, 
killed, nor will he touch any meat that has been killed 
By other animals. 

Leopards are so selfish and quarrelsome, that they 
cannot live in peace even with each other. When 
two are shut up together in a cage, one seems to 
wish the other dead^, so that he can have all the food- 
that is given them. 

When they have a piece of meat thrown in for 
both, they cannot be contented to divide it, and each- 
take his part; but they both want the whole, so that 
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they keep growUng and striking each otEer, as loog* 
as any of their food is left. 

When it is all eaten up, and there is nothing to 
contend about, they again become good«natured and 
friendly, and lie down together m peace. But they 
are always ready to fight again if there is any thing 
to quarrel about. 

I harve seen some children, wjio like the Leopards, 
were always ready to qiiarrel^. or evea to fight, 
when they could not have every thing they wanted. 
Such children ve much worse than Leopards, be- 
cause these dbmix b^istg do notknow good from evil, 
and therefcH'e do not know that it is wrong to fight. 

But children know good from, evil- They are 
taught by their parents-, and at Sundky Schocrfs, that 
it is n<^ only mean and shameful to quarrel and fight, 
but that it is wicked in the sight of God. 

Now let every child, when he is angry, say to him- 
self, If I quarrel^ and fight I shall be no better than 
a leopaird or a dog ; but I ought to be better than 
thesie aniiaalsj for God lias given me power to speak, 
to know good from evil, which power he has not 
given to the beasts. 

Let him think, also, that if other children quarrel, 
and do wicked things, this is no excuse for him, and 
that it is better in the sight of all good people, and in 
tike sight of God>. to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 

What is said of the Leopard'd showing mercy ? What of 
those who broke into a sheep-fold ? How will two Leopards 
appear when: shut up in a cage together ? What is said ot 
children who are always ready to quarrel ? What should every 
child say to himself when he gets angry ? What is better than 
to do wrong? 

LESSON XXV. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Delicious, highly pleasing to the taste. Attracted^ 
engaged. Ascend, to go up. Arrive, to get to a place. 
ReGOver> to get back again. 
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Can yoa tell me the opposite of Began ? Possible ? 
Quick? Slyly? Behind? Returned? Tnioner? Nar- 
row ? Safe ? 

HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 

Robinet, a very poor man, after a hard day's workr 
wa» reUirning home with a basket in his hand. What 
a delicious supper I shall have ! said he to himself. 

This piece of kid well stewed down, with my 
cnions sliced, thickened with my meal, and seasoned 
with my salt and pepper, will make a dish fit for the 
Governor. Then I have a good piece 1 f a barley 
loaf at home to finish with. How I long to be at it ! 

A noise in the he<%e now attracted his notice, and 
he spied a squirrel nimbly running up a tree, and. 
popping into a hoie between the branches. Ha! 
thought he, what a nice present a nest of young squir- 
rels will be to my littlb nephew ! Til try if I can get it. 

Upon this, he set down his basket in the road, and 
bagan to climb up the tree. He had half ascended,. 
"when casting a look at his basket, he saw a dog with 
his nose in it, ferreting out the piece of kid's flesh. 

He made all possible speed down, but the dog was 
too* quick for him, and ran off with the meat in his 
mouth. Robinet looked after him — Well, said he, 
then I must be content with a soup without meat — 
and no bad thing either. 

He travelled on, and came to a little public house 
by the roadside, where an acquaintance of his was sit- 
ting on a bench, drinking beer. He invited Robinet 
to take a draught. Robinet seated himself by his 
friend, and placed his basket on the bencli by him. 

A tame raven, which was kept at the house, came 
slyly behind: him, and' perching on the basket, stole 
away the bag in which the meal was tied up, and hop- 
ped ofl* with ft to hia holb- 

Robinet did not perceive the theft till he was on 
his way again* He returned to search for his bag, but 
could hear no tidings of it-* Well, says he, my soup 
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will be thinner, but I will boil a slice of bread with it, 
and that will do it some good at least. 

He went on again, and arrived at a little brook, 
over which was laid a narrow plank. A young wo- 
man coming up, to pass at the same time, Robinet 
offered her his hand: 

When she had reached the middle of the plank, ei- 
ther through fear or §port, she shrieked out, and cried 
she was falling. Robinet hastning to support her with 
his other hand; let his basket drop into the stream. 

As soon as she was- safe over, he jumped in and re- 
covered it but w hen he took it out, he perceived that 
all the salt was melted; and the pepper washed away. 
Nothing v^ as left but the onions. 

Well ! says Robinet, then I must sup to-night upon 
roasted onions and barley bread. Last n^ht 1 had the 
bread alone. To-morrow morning it will make no 
difference what I had. So saying, he trudged on, 
singing as before. 

What can you tell me of Robinet and his losses ? Can you 
name somethmg which you think is delicious ? Something else ? 
Is wormwood delicious ? What will attract a horse ? A cat ? 
What ascends the chimney ? Does rain ascend ? Can birds 
ascend ? Where shall you arrive soon after school is out ? Can- 
you recover your time, if you spend it idly ? Are those persons 
the most happy who make the best of every thing. 



LESSON XX vr. 

THE LITTLE MISER. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson had four children ; and 
WiHiam was one them. He \^ould never spend a 
cent; but used to put all the pocket-money that was 
allowed him^and all the money that any body gave to 
him, into an old garden pot. 

The garden pot was covered over with a piece of 
wood, and hidden in a corner of the garden, under 
some earth and brick-bats ; so that no one could see 
it, or know where to find it. 
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The greatest pleasure William had was to count 
over his money, and to cover it up again. 

When William and his brothers and sisters were 
seated, one morning, at breakfast, his father s^id, 
"Children, do you know that last night, while we 
were all sleeping safely and quietly in our beds, there 
w as in another part of the town a dreadful fire w hich 
has burnt the house, and the clothes, and the furni- 
ture, of a number of very poor, but very honest peo- 
ple?" 

" O, poor creatures, that is very shocking : I wonder 
what they will do ?" said Sophy. " I am going to 
tell you, love," said the father. After there has been 
a fire, there are always many people who go to see the 
ruins." 

" What do you mean by ruins ?" asked Edward. 

^' After a house has been burned, so as to fall down, 
there remains in the place where the house stood, a 
great heap of the brick-bats, and wood, and mortar, 
of which the house had been made, and even some- 
times there remains still a part of the house : now this, 
all together, is called the ruins. 

" Do you all understand me, children ?" asked the 
father. The children said they understood it very 
well ; and he went on. 

" NoA- I was telling you, that many people go to 
eee these ruins. There stands a man near the place, 
iv ith a box or a plate in his hands, and he holds the 
box or plate to the people who go, and they put mo- 
ney into it ; and this money is given to the poor people 
«ho0e things have been burnt. 

" Your mother and I are going to take a walk to the 
place to-day, and if any of you like to go with us, we 
will wait till you all come from school." 

The children thanked their father, and said they 
should Uke to go ; and as soon as breakfast was over, 
the children went to school. At 12 o'clock they all 
came home again, and found their father and mother 
ready to go ; and Sophy asked her mother, whether 
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she intended to give any thing to the poor people . 

The mother said, she went there on purpose to give 
iheni something* ''Your father," said she, "miII 
give for himself and me." Sophy said she had three 
sixpences, and that she would give one of the sixpen- 
ces to her father, that he might give it for her. 

Ed^Tard said, he could not give any thing, because 
he had given as much as he could afford ifie day be- 
fore, to a poor woman who i'. ent to the hospital. 
Little Anna, the youngest childj said '' pray, fatherj 
do you think that three cents wifl do the poor people 
any good ?*' 

*' Three cents alone^ my child," said the father, 
** would do but little good; but ^vhen we think that 
many persona will give three cents a-piece, who 
cannot afford to give any more j and that all these 
cents together will make a large sum of money, I 
think you will do well to give it to them." 

William stood in the comer of the room ; but he 
did not say a word, or offer to give any thing, 
" William/' said the mother, " now you may do 
good with some of the money you have. I am sunj 
you must have a great deal, for I believe you never 
spend any thing." 

" No," said William, " I never spend any. I have 
all my money safe." 

" And for what purpose do you keep it, my dear ? 
What do you intend to do with it ? " 

" I do not intend to do any thing with it; I like 
to keep it, and get more to put to it." 

William 3 father told him, that money was of no 
use, except when wc would do good with it, either to 
ourselves^ or to those who are in want of it. '' If 
you saved your money to do any thing with, or to 
buy any tiling with, or to give to any body, I should 
think you did right ; but, as it is, William, I think 
you act very wrong." 

When William*s father had said this, they all set 
orif ; and when they came to the place where the 
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fire had been, they found many poor people, and 
many poor children. 

Some were sitting half naked, because all their 
clothes had been burnt ; and many poor children were 
crying for their fathers and mothers who had been 
burnt ; or who had broken their arms or legs, in 
jumping out of the windows to save their lives. 

When Mr. Anderson, the children's father, put the 
money, which he and their mother gave, into the box 
which the man held in his hand, Sophy said softly to 
her brother William, ^^ If you could only be hajf as 
happy as we are, from thinking that what we give to 
these poor people will help to make them more hap- 
py, you would not mind giving them all you have." 

" There i^ no need of my giving them any thing," 
said he. <^ Did not you see how many people there 
were who gave them money ?" 

" But," said Sophy, " suppose every body, instead 
of giving them something, had said,'*0, there will be 
people enough to give ; I have no need to give,' — 
do you not think they would have had very little ? " 

WiUiam had not had time that day to look at 
his money and count it ; and therefore, as soon as 
they all got home, he went into the garden, to the 
place he dways kept it in, and lifted up the brick-bats 
which covered his garden pot. 

He then lifted up the bit of wood which lay over 
the pot — but how vexed and sorry he was to find his 
money all gone, and a parcel of little stones instead 
of it, and a httle piece of paper, on which was 
written — 

^^ Foolish boy ! you have only lost that which you 
did not use ; and stones will do as well to count as 
money." 

What can you tell me about little William ? Should we al- 
ways try to help those who are in trouble ? Is it best to do any 
thing, if we can help them but little ? Why ? Is it best to 
speM money for things which do no good, while many poor 
people have no way to get food ? Would you rather be like 
William or Sophy ? 
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LESSON XXVIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Obstruct, to hinder in passing. Ferry, to carry any 
one over water in a boat. Habitation, a place to Uve in* 
Hospitable, kind to strangers and visitors, without ask 
ing pay. 

THE MAN WHO WAS HOSPITABLE. 

As Judge Hall was returning from one of the Wes- 
tern States, he was overtaken by the night, and found 
his path obstructed by a river. Seeing a house on the 
opposite side, he called for help. 

A half-naked fellow came down, and with some 
trouble ferried him over. The Judge followed him to 
his habitation. It was of the meanest kind, being 
made of Ic^s, and having but one room. There were 
seven or eight persons in the family, and every thing 
looked as if they were very poor. 

"After drinking a bowl of milk," says the Judge, 
" which I merely called for by way of excuse for pay- 
ing him a little more for his trouble, I asked to know 
his charge for ferrying me over the water ; to which he 
good-humoredly replied, that he never took money 
for helping a traveller on his way.' 

" Then let me pay you for your milk." 

" I never sell milk." 

" But," said I, " I would rather pay you ; I have 
money enough." 

" Well," said he, " I have milk enough ; so we are 
even. I have as good a right to give you milk, as you 
have to give me/noney." 

Can you obstruct the burning of a fire ? How ? What kind of 
habitations do people have here ? What are they made of? 
Where do squirrels make their habitation? Would the poor inan 
have been hospitable if he had asked a great price for helping 
the other man ? Would it have been right ? Do you think uttle 
William uld have asked pay, if he helped any body ? Why ? 
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LESSON XXVIIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Debate, a di$put6. Resign, to give up. Enslave, 
to make another a slave. Shaft, the .pole of a car- 
riage. 

THE HOO AND OTHER ANIMAl.^. 

A debate once arose among the animals in a farm- 
yard, which of them was most valued by their master. 
After the horse, the ox, the cow, the sheep, and thie 
<iog, had spoken, the hog took up the discourse. 

^' It is plain,'' said he, ^^ that the greatest value must 
he set upx)n that animal which iskqpt most for his own 
sake, without expecting from him aqy return of use 
and service. Now which of you can boast so much in 
that respect as 1 can ? 

•** As for you, horse, though you are very well fed 
and lodged, and have servants to attend upon you and 
make you sleek and clean, yet all this is for the sake 
of your labour. 

" Do not I see you taken out early every morning, 
put in chains, or fastened to the shafts of a heavy cart,~ 
and not brought back till noon ? when after a short re- 
spite, you are taken to work again till late in the even- 
ing. I must say just the same to the ox, except that 
he works for poorer fare. 

As for you, Mrs. Cow, who are so dainty over 
your chopped straw and potatoes, you are thought 
worth keeping only for your milk, which is drained 
from you twice a day to the last drop, while your poor 
young ones are taken from you, and sent I know not 
whither. 

" You poor innocent sheep, are turned out to shift 
for yourselves upon the bare hills, or penned up with 
now and then a withered turnip, or some musty hay. 

" You pay dearly enough for your keeping, by giving 
tip your warm coat every year, for want of which you 
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are liable to be frozen to death on some of the cold 
nights befOTe summer. 

" As for the dog, who prides lihnself so much on 
being admitted to our master's table, and made his 
companion, that he will scarcely condescend to reckon 
himself one of us, he is obliged to do all the offices of 
H servant by day, and to keep watch during the night, 
while we are quietly asleep. 

" In short, you are all of you creatures maintained 
for use — poor things, made to be enslaved or pillaged. 
I, on the contrary, have a viarm Btye and plenty of 
provisionSj all at free cost. 

" I have nothing to do but grow fat and folb'v my 
amusement ; and my master is best pleased w hen he 
sees me lying at ease in the sun, or filling myself/' 

This was not long before winter began. Jt proved 
a very scarce season for fodder of all kinds, so that the 
farmer began to consider liow he was to maintain all 
his live stock till spring. 

" It will be impossible for me/' thought he, * ' to keep 
them all ; I must therefore part ^^ith tho.-e I can best 
spare. As for my horses and working oien, I shall 
have business enough to employ them ; they must be 
keptj cost what it wilL 

** My cows will not give me much in the winter, but 
they will in the spring, I must not lose the profit of 
my dairy, 

*'The sheepj poor things, \\\]l tale care of them- 
Belves as long as tliere h a bite upon the hills ; and if 
deep snow comes, we must do vvilh them as well as 
we can^ by the help of a few turnips and some Iiay, 
for I must have their wool at shearing time, "> 

" But my hogs will eat me out of house and home, 
without doing me any good. They must be killed, 
that's certain ; and the sooner I get rid of the fat ones^ 
the better." 

So saying, he singled out the orator as one of the 
fattest among thenij and sent him to the butcher the 
very next day. 
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When shall yon have a respite from «ludj ? Oughlyou to ba?» 
one before you have learned your lesson ? Can you oaaie i 
thing to which you are liable ? Something else? 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE LISTENER. 

Charlotte Walden had a constant desire to hear what 
every body was saying, and she was so mean as to lis* 
ten at doors, and to hide herself, that she might hear 
things that were not intended for her to know. 

Charlotte's mother often told her that a listener is al« 
most as bad as a thief. A thief steals money or proper* 
ty that belongs to other people, and a listener steab the 
secrets of others. 

All persons that are in the habit of listening, make 
themselves appear mean, and deserve to be punished* 

Charlotte's father and mother sent her out of the 
room, when they were going to talk of any thing 
that they did not wish her to hear, but she alway? re* 
mained listening at the door with her ear close to the 
key-hole. 

One of her curls once got entangled in the key, and 
when her father suddenly opened the door, she fell 
forward into the room, and hurt her nose so that it 
bled. 

When she knew that her mother had visitors in the 
parlor, or that her father had gentlemen there with him 
on business, she would quit her lessons or her play* 
things, and come ^oftly down stairs and listen at the 
door ; or would slip into the garden and crouch down 
under the open window, that she might hear what they 
were saying. 

Once when she was stooping, half double, under 
the parlor window, her father, not knowing that she 
was there, and finding that a fly had got into a glass 
of beer that he was going to drink, went to throw out 
the beer, and emptied the tumbler on Charlotte's head^ 
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Once when she heard her mother say, that she ex*- 
pfected two ladies at three o'clock on particular busi- 
ness, Charlotte went into the parlor before the time of 
their arrival, and bid herself under a bed that stood 
there. 

Here she lay till the ladies arrived, and her mother 
came down to them. A dog belonging to one o( the 
ladies ran directly to the bed, and began to snuff and 
scratch as if he had found something. 

The lady said,^ " I think Carlo must have smelfed 
a cat under the bed/' Mrs. Walden got up to look, . 
but before she reached the bed, the dog had lifted the 
bed-clothes with his nose, and discovered the naughty 
girl, who hid her face with her hands. 

Her mother called one of the maids, desiring her to 
take Charlotte and lock her up in a back chamber^ 
for the remainder of the day. 

One evening,, after she was old enough to put her« 
self to bed, her little lamp blew out as she was going 
up stairs, and she went down to the kitchen to get it 
lighted. When she came near the door, she found 
that the servants were talking with some of their ao- 
qiiaintances about iamiUes in which they had f(N-merry 
lived. 

Being very denrous of hearing all they said, she did 
not go into the kitchen to light her lamp, but slipped 
into the cellar, which had two doors, one opening into 
a little entry, and one into the kitchen itself. 

Leaning her head against this door, which had a 
very wide crack, she seated herself on a large Fc^ of 
wood, and listened, for a while with great attention, 
tin she began, to doze, and at last fell fast asleep. 

When the servants were going to b6d, they bolted 
both the cellar doors, not knowing that any person was 
there, and went upstairs, leaving Charlotte in a deep 
sleep. 

Some time in the middle of the night she awoke by 
falling off the log backwards, upon a heap of coal« 
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The back of her neck and head were very much hurt, 
and began to bleed. 

When she first awoke, she did not know were she 
was, CHT what had happened to her ; but when she found 
herself alone at midnight in the dark cellar, and felt the 
pain of the bruises and cuts in her head and neck, and 
knew that the blood was trickling from them, she be« 
gan to scream violently. 

The loudness of the noise awoke her father and mo- 
ther ; and Mr. Walden, putting on his flannel gown, 
and taking the night lamp, ran up into Charlotte's 
room, knowing the voice to be hers. To his great sur- 
prise, he found she was not there, and that there was . 
no appearance of her having been in bed that night. 

The screams grew louder, and louder and Mr. Wal- 
den found that they came from the cellar. By this time 
every one in the house was up ; and the women stood 
at the head of the stairs, while the servant man followed 
Mr. Walden. 

When they came to the cellar, they found Charlotte 
stretched on a bed of coals, her white frock blackened 
by the coal dust, and stained with blood, her face dead- 
ly pale, and herself altogether in a sad condition. 

Her father took her in his arms, and it was some 
time before she could speak to tell how she came into 
the cellar. He carried her to her mother, who was 
much shocked to see her in such a wretched state. 

Charlotte's soiled and bloody clothes were taken off, 
and she was washed, and a clean night-gown put cm 
her. The wounds in her head and neck were dressed 
with bandages, and she was carried to bed crying, and 
jfaint with the loss of blood. She had a high fever- 
and could not sleep, and her mother sat by her bed, 
side all the rest of the night. 

By the time Charlotte Walden got well of her hurts« 
she was entirely cured of her incUnation for listening, 
and never again showed a desire to over-hear what 
people were talking about or to pry into secrets. 

Is it mean to listen at doors ? What does a listener steal P 
5* 
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What do those who are in the habit of listenin? deserve ? What 
happened to Charlotte when listening at the key-hole ? Under 
the window ? Under the bed ? At me cellar door ? 

Can you name something which you are desirous of doing ? 
Which you are not desirous of doing ? What is the meaning of 
remain ? When you. are sent, to do an errand, should you remain 
afler it is done ? 



LESSON XXX. 

LETTER FROM A LAD AT SEA, TO HIS MOTHER?. 

Ship Fair Trader,, June Uth, 1812. 

My Honored Mother^ 

We have had boisterous and wet weather, and 1 
have been very sea-sick, since we left New York ; but 
it has been pleasant, yesterday and to-day, and I am 
now much better. This sea-sickness is the most dis^ 
tressin^ feeling that lever knew. I could hardly 
hold up my head. 

For several days I ate nothing except one or two 
of the biscuits you gave me. I don't know but I 
should have starved; if: it had not been for them ; 
fori could not bear the sight of the ship bread. I 
do not mean to complkin, I only want ta tell you just 
how it is. In a littlfe time, I believe, I shall get hard- 
ened, and begin to eat of the sailors' fare with a 
good relish. 

Nothing very remarkable has happened to us, so 
far on our passage. Two or three vessels passed us 
at a great distance ; and yesterday, an English ship 
came near us. The Captain hailed them,, with his 
speaking trumpet. They said' they were out twenty- 
one days from the city of Bristol^ bound to Kingston 
in Jamaica. 

They were fieighted with nails, window glass, hol- 
Ibw ware, dry goods, and crockery ; and expected to 
carry back a cargo of sugar, molasses, and pimento ; 
with, a few boxes of limes and lemons^ 
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One thing I could not help noticing. As a ship 
approached us, at a great distance, it appeared Uke a 
speck on the surface of the water. We saw at first 
only the top of the sails ; because the sea, like a bow, 
rose up between them and us ; but as we came near- 
er, we could see lower and lower down the mast, till 
the whole body of the ship hove in Mght. 

This shows plainly that the world is round. It 
was as if one little fly was creeping towards another, 
on an orange. They would first peep over the round- 
ing part, and just see each other's back ; and so-, 
by degrees, down to the feet. 

It is now fifteen, dayfr that I have been out of sight 
of land. It appears as if the sun rose out of the sea 
in the morning, and sunk into- it again at night. I 
should be very glad to get a sight of hills and trees 
once more, and sleep in a house that will stand still in 
its place, instead of rolling about, and making my 
head so dizzy. 

Though I have been but a short time from home, 
I want very much to see you all. When I get to Liv- 
erpool, I will write again. 

Please to give my best respects to uncle Jacob, and 
all our good friends. 

Your dutiful son, 
Jack Halyard. 



LESSON XXXI. 

LETTER FROM THE SAME, TO HIS BROTHER. 

On board the ship Fair Trader^ June 15/ A, 1812., 

My dear brother, 

I wrote a letter yesterday for our kind mother. I 
thought we should meet some vessel that would carry 
it to the United States, and that she would wish to 
hear how I make out in this new business of ploughing 
the water with a ship. It has been a pretty hard time 
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with me ; but I hope the worst is over. When I get 
home I will tell you more about it. 

You may be sure I shall not make wry faces for 
trifles ; but, if I am any judge in the case, I have tak- 
en a pretty thorough seasoning with sea-sickness. I 
believe you don't know much about what that means. 
You will know very well, my good fellow, if you ever 
try it, thoi^h Captain Mitchell says people do not otU 
en die with it 

Just after I finished the letter to my dear mother, 
we saw a very large Whale, lying on the smooth sea. 
As our ship came near him, he began to spout and 
flounce, raising a great foam in the water, and soon 
dove out of sight. 

I remember reading of whales, in many books ; but 
I did not think they were of such monstrous size. 
This one was as long as our garden, or as Mr. Bus- 
kirk's great barn in New-Jersey. These huge crea- 
tures were called, ;n old time. Leviathans. There has 
lately been a high dispute whether they are fish or not ; 
because they differ so much from the rest of the wa- 
ter tribes. 

One of our passengers, a very learned man, who 
has been acquainted with many whales, says they 
have warm blood, like land animals. Proper fish have 
cold blood. Whales have lungs, and breathe the air, 
like an ox or a horse : and can stay only a short time 
under water. 

I used to think they remained deep in the sea ; but 
they live on the top of it, and would drown if they 
could not come up to breathe. The female whales 
nurture their young, as sheep do their lambs ; but this 
is not the way with shad and trout. Their young ones 
must take care of themselves, as well as they can, 
or be eaten up by the large fish. 

Our learned passenger is an eminent Natural Phil- 
osopher. He says, all creatures are divided into dif- 
ferent classes, according to their leading qualities. 
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The class of dogs is called the canine family , because 
the Latin word canis means dog. 

Wolves are nothing but wild dogs, and every wild 
dog becomes, in fact, a wolf. They have the same 
kind of teeth and paws. Foxes eJso belong to this 
class of quadrupeds, and bark in the same manner. 

Lions, and tigers, and panthers, are only large cats; 
and rats and mice are small ones. They have whiskers, 
and soft feet, and long sharp claws, like each other, 
and they all belong to the cat family ; but more about 
this another time. 

Present my best love to those two little frolicsome 
girls at home. Give each of them forty-five kisses 
for me, on each cheek, and see how many that will 
make. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Jack Haltarp. 



LESSON XXXIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Rush, to move with violence. Attack, to fall upon 
violently. Wound, a hurt. Approach, to draw near. 
Carcass, the dead body of an animal. Float, to swim 
on the surface of the water. Fin, the wing of a fish. 
Blubber, the fat of whales. Defend, to protect. 

THE WHALE. 

The ' Whale is the largest animal of which we ca» 
give any certain account. The Greenland Whale 
measures from fifty to eighty feet in length ; those 
found in the South Seas are said sometimes to mea- 
sure one hundred and fifty. 

The head is one third of the whole animal ; the 
mouth is very wide, and the under lip broader than 
the upper one. 

The tongue is very large, and yields five or six bar- 
rels of oil. There are two holes in the middle of the 
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head, through which it spouts water to a great height, 
with a great noise. 

Whales are shy and timid, having no way to de- 
fead themselves, except with their tails. When they 
see a boat coming, they generally dive ; but some- 
times they rush against a boat, and dash it in pieces 
with one stroke of the tail. 

Many ships are employed in the Whale Fisheries. 
Each ship carries six or seven boats ; each boat has a 
harpoon, several lances, and a very long line* Thus 
prepared, they attack the Whale. 

As soon as the Whale is struck with a harpoon, he 
darts down into the water, dra^ng with him the 
harpoon and the line which is fastened to it. If the 
line were to become entangled, it would either snap 
like a thread, or overset the boat. That this may 
not happen, a man attends to the line, to see that it 
goes out regularly. 

When the Whale comes up to breathe, the harpoon- 
er gives him a fresh wound, till at last he grows faint 
from loss of blood. The men then venture to ap- 
proach him, and a long lance is thrust into his breast, 
which soon puts an end to his life. 

When the carcass begins to float, they cut holes in 
the fins and tail, and having put ropes through themi 
they fasten him to the ship. They then cut out the 
blubber and whale-bone, and let the carcass float 
away. 

There have sometimes been more than two hun- 
dred and fifty British ships employed in the Whale 
Fishery. In the year 1814, seventy-six British ves- 
sels procured over fourteen hundred Whales. 

How long is the Whale ? How looff is this room ? How 
muclr longrer is the Whale ? How much oil is made fVom its 
tongue ? Are Whales bold ? How are they caught ? What it 
taken out of them ? Can fish live without air? Thiy eanrwt ; 
wtry portion of water contains air. Can the Whale live with 
what air he gets in the water? 
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LESSON xxxin. 

THE OSTRICH. 

The Ostrich is a bird of great size, very 'strongs 
and having the finest and most beautiful feathers, 
black and white. Yet it is by no means a handsome 
bird, as* it has very few feathers upon it, and a large 
part of the body is quite naked. 

Ostriches live in the deserts of Arabia and Afri* 
ca, feeding chiefly upon vegetables ; leading a social 
and harmless life. They lay forty or fifty eggs in a 
season, in the sand, where they are often forgotten 
by the mother, or destroyed by the wild beasts. The 
eggs are very large, being four or five inches in 
thickness. 

This animal devours leather, hair, grass, stones, 
oyster-shells, lead, iron, or any thing that is given to 
it, and is always ready to eat. Its size is very great, 
being from seven to eight feet high when the head is 
raised, and it is strong enough to carry a stout man 
on its back. 

The Ostrich runs with great swiftness, its legs 
being long, and as large as a young colt's ; its wings 
also serve as sails and oars to help it along. It ne- 
ver tries to fly, for the feathers are not like those of 
any other bird ; they are not close tc^ether but loose, 
and all very soft and downy. 

It has on each wing two curious spurs, which, it is 
said, are of use by bleeding the animal as the wings 
flap against its sides, when it runs and becomes over- 
heated; for it is naturally very hot-blooded, and 
might, but for this means of relief, be sufibcated. 

The head is small, the neck very long, and being 
covered with very small feathers, you can observe any 
thing large that it swallows, passing in a winding way 
down to the body. 

The eyes are bright, large, ttnd round, ivith eye- 
lashes, the thighs without feathers, the legs covered 
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with scales^ and each foot has two large toes ; the 
inside one, the largest, is about seven inches long, 
with a claw at the end, with which it strikes a very 
severe blow. 

It fights with liB feet, and has been known to rip 
open the body of a man with a single blow. When 
roused it makes a grand appearance; tlie head is 
thrown up, the breast forward, and the wings. stretch- 
ed out and quivering in a beautiful mauDer. 

When pursued, it leaves behind the swiftest Ara- 
bian horses, but in a hunt of five or sis; hours is worn 
out. The Ostrich is noted for its neglect of its young, 
and as being a stupid creature, and very timid. 

I saw one some time since, whichj when it was to 
be moved from one place to anotlierj became so fright- 
ened that it could not walk, and had to be carried by 
two or three men, its weight being equal to a barrel 
of flour- 

^ How many egfrn will an Ostrich ]ay in a season ? How large 
are the eg"^e ? What do Ostriches eat ? How high aie they 
How high isJ this room ? la the Ostrich strong ? How heavf m 
it ? Are men usually as heavy ? 



LESSON XXXIV, 
LOVE AND DUTY TO PARENTR 

My Father, my Mother, I kuow 
I cannot your kiadaess repay ; 

Bijt I hope, that as older I groWj 

I shall learn your coniinands lo obey. 

You lov'd me before I could tell 

Who it was that so tenderly smU'd ; 

But now that I know it so well, 
I should be a dutiful child. 

I am sorry that ever I should 

Be naughty, and give you a pain ; 
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I hope I shall learn to be good, 
And never so grieve you again>. 

But for fear that I ever should dare 
From all your commands to depart. 

Whenever Fm saying my prayer, 
111 ask for a dutiful heart. 



LESSON XXXV. 

DEPINITIONa 

Impatient, hasty, uneasy, fretfal. Gradually, a 
little at a time. Protected, kept from injury. Guard* 
ed, protected. 

THE CHESTNUT BURR. 

One fine pleasant morning, in the fail of the year, 
the Master was walking along towards school, and he 
saw three t)r four boys under a large chestnut tree, 
gathering* ^chestnuts. One of the boys was sitting 
opon the grotmd, trying to open some chestnut burrs 
which he had knocked off from th^ tl^ee. The burrs 
were green, and he Vras trying to open them by 
pounding them with a stone. 

He was a very impatient boy, and was scolding, in 
a loud and angry tone, against the burrs. He did 
not see, he said, what in the World chestnuts were 
made to grow so for. They ought to grow right out 
in the open air, like appltes; and not have such 
prickly skins on them, jtnst to plague the boys. 

So saying, he struck, with all his might, a fine 
large burr, crushed it to pieces, and then jumped up, 
using, at the same time, profane and wicked words^ 
As soon as he turned round, he saw the Master stand- 
ing very near him. Then he felt very much asham- 
ed and afraid, and hung down his head. 

" Roger," said the Master, ( for the boy's name 
was Roger,) << can you get me a diestnut burr ?** 
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Roger looked op a moment, to see whether the 
Master was in earnest, and then began to look a- 
round for a burr. 

A boy who was standing near the tree, with a red 
cap full of burrs in his hand, held out one of them. 

Roger took the burr and handed it to the Master^ 
who quietly put it in his pocket, and walked away 
without saying a word. 

As soon as he was gone, the boy with the red cap, 
said to Roger, " I expected the Master wouU hare 
given you a good scolding for talking so.'^ 

" The Master never scolds," said another boy, who 
was sitting on a log pretty near, with a green satchel 
in his hand, ^' but you see if he does not remember 
it.'^ 

Roger looked as if he did not know what to think 
about it. 

'< I wish,'' said he, *' I knew what he is going to 
do with that burr." 

That afternoon, when the lessons had been all re- 
cited, and it was about time to dismiss the school, the 
boys put away their books, and the Master read a 
few verses in the Bible, and then offered a prayer, in 
which he asked God to forgive all the sins which 
any of them had committed that day, and to take 
care of them during the night. 

After this he asked all the boys to sit down. He 
then put his hand into his pocket and took out the 
chestnut burr, and all the boys looked at it. 

<^ Boys," said he, <^ do you know what this is ?" 

One of the boys in the back seat, said in a half 
whisper, <^ it is nothing but a chestnut burr." 

'^Lucy/' said the Master, to a bright eyed little 
girl sitting near him, *^ what is this ?" 

<^ It is a chestnut burr, sir," said she. 

" Do you know what it is for ?" 

^* I suppose there are chestnuts in it." 

<< But what is this rough prickly covering for ?" 
Lucy did not know. 
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^^ Does any body here know ?'' said the Master. - 

One of ti^ boys said he supposed it was to hold 
the chestnuts togetlier^and keep them up on the tree. 

" But I heard a boy say," replied the Master^ 
^< that he thought they ought not to be made to grow 
so. — The nut itsdf, he thought, ought to hang cdone 
on the branch, without any prickly cohering, just as 
apples do." 

^^ But the nuts themsdves have no stems to be 
fastei^ by," answered the same boy* 

^^ That is true, but I suppose this boy thought that 
God could havte made them grow with stems and that 
this would have been better than to have them in 
burrs." 

After a little pause, the Master said he would ex- 
plain to tbeni what the chestnut burr was for, and 
wished them aU to listen attentively. 

Who heard Rog«r use wicked words? Who else? Who 
else ? What does the Bihle say of him who tak^ God's name 
in yain ? What kind of men use wicked words ?-^ What did 
the Master do ? Who e3n>ected he would give Roger a scold* 
i^g? Wliatdidaaolherboy say? Can j<Ni|eIl what chasir 
nut bfUTS are for ? 



LESSON XXXVI. 

WHAT THE CHESNUT BURR IS FOR. 

" How much of the chestnut is good to eat, Wil- 
Kam ?" asked he looking at the boy before him. 

« Only the meat." 

" How long does it take the meat to grow ?" 

" All summer, I suppose." 

" Yes ; it begins early in summer, and gradually 
grows and swells until it has become of full size and 
is ripe, in the fall. Now suppose there was a tree 
out here near the school-house, and the chestnut 
meats should grow upon it without any shell or cover- 
ing ; suppose, too, that they should taste like good 
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ripe chestnuts at first, when they were very small. 
Do you think they would be safe ?" 

William said, " No ! the boys would pick them, 
and eat them before they had time to grow.'^ 

" Well, what harm would there be in that ? would 
it not be as well to have the chestnuts early in sum* 
mer as to hare them in the fall ?^ 

.William hesitated. Another boy who sat next him*, 
said, '* There would not be so much meat in the 
chestnuts, if they were eaten before they had time to 
grow." 

" Right," said the Master, " but would not the boysr 
know tfiis, and so all agree to let the Kttle chestnut? 
alone, and not eat them while they were small ?" 

William said he thought they would not. If the 
diestnuts were good, he was afraid they would pick 
them off and eat them, if they were small. 

All the rest of the boys in the school thought so 
too. 

^^ Here^ then," said the Master, <^ is one reasoa 
for having priddes around the chestnuts when they 
are little. But then it is not necessary to have all 
diestnuts guarded from boys in this way : a great ma- 
ny of the trees are in the woods, which the boys do 
not see ; what good do the burrs do there ? " 

The boys hesitated. Piresently the boy who had 
the green satchel under the tree with Roger, who was 
sitting in one comer of the room, said, " I should 
tkink they would keep the squirrels from eating 
them." 

" And besides," continued he, after tliiriking a mo- 
ment, ^^ I should suppose, if the meat of the chestnut 
had no covering, the rain might wet it and make it 
lot, or the sun dry and wither it" 

"Yes," said the Master, 'Hhese arc very good 
leasons why the nut should be carefully guarded. 
Firsts the meats are packed away in a. bard brown 
shell, which the water caAnot get through ; this keeps 
them dry and away from dust, and other tilings whicl^ 
might injure them. 
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*< Then deveral nuts thus protected grow together 
closely, inside this green prickly covering, which 
grows over them and guards them from the larger 
animals and the boys. When the chestnut gets its 
full growth, and is ripe, this covering you know splits 
open, and the nuts drop out, and ^en any body can 
get them, and eat them." 

The boys were then all satisfied that it was better 
that chestnuts should grow in burrs. 

" But why," asked one of the boys, " do not ap- 
ples grow so ?" 

" Can any body answer that question ?" said the 
Master. 

The boy with the green satchel said that apples 
bad a smooth tight skin, which kept out the wet, 
but he did not see how tliey were guarded from ani- 
mals. 

The Master said it was by their taste. " They are 
hard and sour before they are full grown, and so the 
taste is not pleasant, and nobody wants to eat them, 
except sometimes a few foolish boys, who are often 
punished by being made sick. 

" When the apples are full grown, then they change 
from sour to sweet, and become mellow ; then they 
can be eaten. Can you tell me of any other fruits 
which are preserved in this way ?" 

One boy answered, strawberries and blackberries, 
and another said, peaches and pears. 

Another boy then asked why the peach-stone was 
not outside of the peach, so as to keep it from being 
eaten. But the Master said he would explain thi« 
another time. Then he dismissed the scholars, after 
asking Rc^r to wait till the rest had gone, as he 
wished to see him alone. 

What good does the chestnut hurr do? What else ? Why 
do not apples grow so ? Who want to eat apples before they 
are grown ? How are they often punished ? Why do you fljup- 
pose the Master kept Roger after the leet had gone ? 

6* 
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LESSON XXXVIL 
THE TWO PEAR TREES. 

Betsy Bloom was a fine, straight, well-made child ; 
and she had a very beautiful face. The servant, who 
used to dress her in the morning, whea she got up, 
and to undress her at night, when she went to bed, 
would often say to her, <^ What a beautiful, fine Miss 
you are ! I am sure, not one of your play-fellows is 
half so beautiful." 4r 

There was an old woman, who had nursed Betsy, 
that used to come and see her, and almost every 
time she came, she used to say to Betsy, " Whlit a 
pretty face, my sweet Miss ! I am sure I think yoa 
grow prettier ev-ery day." 

Betsy heard so much about her prettiness, that she 
b^an to think she was better than other children,, 
who were not so pretty. 

If any of her school-fellows were homely, Betsy 
would not speak to them : at last, she became so 
naughty, that she would sometimes mock them, and 
give them nick-names. 

Betsy's father and mother were very fond of her ;. 
and paid so much attention, to her, that they saw all 
her faults, and always tried to make her a good girl ;^ 
^^ for," said they, when they were talking to each 
other alone, *^ we are sure, although our Betsy is 
such a pretty child, every body will dislike^ her, if she 
is not also good-natured and obliging." 

One day Betsy was walking in the garden with her 
father and mother, when little Gertrude, a neighbor's- 
child, came into the garden. Gertrude ran up to 
Betsy's father and mother, gave each of them a hand, 
and said, '' If you please,, I will stay a little whife 
and play with BetsyJ' 

They told her she was welcome to stay as long as 
she pleased ; and Betsyls mother stooped down and 
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kissed her, and said, ** Come whenever you like^ my 
dear — you know we are always glad to see you." 

Now Gertrude's fiice was very much scarred and 
pitted with the snuedl pox : she had very red weak 
eyes; and, besides this, she was very short for her 
age ; for she was as old as Betsy, and not so tall, by 
more than a head; and she had a hump on her 
back. 

But Gertrude was very sensible ; she was always 
in good humor with every body ; she was never seen 
angry ; and she was so attentive to her lessons, that 
every body who knew her loved her. 

Little Betsy loved her too; but since she had 
thought so much of her own beauty, she was asham* 
ed to be seen with such a homely child as Gertrude. 
. Betsy therefore took very little notice of Gertrude, 
and would not play with her at all ; so that Gertrude, 
who thought Betsy was not in good humor, said she 
would go home, and come again another day. 

Betsy was glad when she was gone and ran up to 
her father and mother, who were still in the garden. 
They were standing near a fine, straight, high pear 
tree ; there were many pears growing upon the tree ; 
— the pears were of a fine yellow colcwr, and one 
side of them was as red as a cherry. 

Betsy came running up to her father and mother r 
« O," said she, " how beautiful those pears are : I 
think they must now be quite ripe ; will you be bo 
kind, father, as to give me one ?'^ 

The father picked off one of the most beautiful 
looking pears that he couM find, and gave it to Bet- 
sy. " Thank you, father,^' said she, and bit a piece 
directly out of it ; but whai it was in her mouth, she 
did not know what to do. 

It was as dry as a bit of stick, and so hard and 
rough, that she would have spit it out, but she thought, 
as her father had picked it for her, he would ta^^ it 
ill if she did not eat it. 

"Do you not like the pear ?^* asked Betsy't mo- 
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ther, who saw what a face she made. ^^ I do not 
think I can eat it," said Betsy. 

" You may throw it away, then," said her father ; 
.^^ but I thought you would have liked it, because of 
its beauty : you know, my dear, you like every thing 
that is handsome, and dislike whatever is homely." 

He then led his daughter to an old, crooked pear 
tree, which looked almost as if it would fall down : 
the pears that grew on it were not beautiful ; and 
they looked so greerij that Betsy said she thought they 
were not half ripe. Her father gave lier one of 
therrij and told her to taste it : as soon as she bit it^ 
her mouth was filled with fine juice, and she cried 
outj ^' O, father, what a nice pear! I never tasted 
any thing so nice before ! — How full of juice it is ! 
— What a fiuG taste it has !" 

"Are you sure that you like the pear?" asked 
her father ; ^*for it is not a beautiful pear. '^ Betsy 
said she liked it, though it did not look pretty. 

" Pray^ then, my dear,'' said her father, " if I were 
to make you a present of a pear tree for yourself, 
which would you choose — the old crooked tree up- 
on which these pears grow, or the beautiful looking 
tree yonder, upon whicii the others grow ?" 

Betsy said she should choose Ihe ngly looking, 
crooked tree, with the green pears. Her father ask- 
ed her why ? " Because,'' said Betsy, ** the one 
bears nice pears, tliat I can eat ; and the other would 
be of no use, for I could not eat one of the pears." 

*^ Then, I suppose/' said her father, "you think 
things that are good and useful, better than things 
that are beautiful and of no use," Betsy said yes, 
that was what she thought. 

"But, my dear child," said her father, =*if you 
think so, how could you be so unjust, and so cruel, 
to poor little Gertrude, as you were a little while 
ago ? You know she is very good ; and how can 
you be so cruel to some of your play-fellows, whom 
you despise because they are not so handsome as 
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you are ? — though they are better than you, for they 
despise no one." 

Betsy stood quite ashamed, and did not dare to 
look up to her father : the tears ran down her cheeks ; 
but she took her father's hand, although she could 
not speak a word. 

" Do you think you have been wrong and naughty ? 

— and are you resolved to mend ?" asked her father, 
in a kinder voice than that in which he had before 
spoken. 

" I am very sorry/' said Betsy, " that I should 
have behaved so ill ; but if you will forgive me, my 
dear father, I am sure I shall never do so any more 

— for I now see, that the most beautiful things and 
people, are not always so good as those things^ and 
those people that are homely." 

What bad things did Betsy do ? Do you know what the Bi- 
ble says of some children who moeked a good old man ? Who 
came to see Betsy? Was she sensible? What does thai^ 
mean ? Did Betsy treat her kindly ? Why ? Was this right ? 
Which pear tree bore the best pears ? Are handsome peopl«| 
better than others ? Are they worse, if more proud ? 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Haughty, proud. Mien, look. Mild, gentle. Sub- 
missively, humbly, withodt pride. Frankness, fair- 
ness. Argue, to reason, to dispute. Revenge, the 
injuring one who has injured us. Deny, to con- 
tradict. 

THE WAY TO FIND OUT PRIDE. 

Pride, ugly pride, sometimes is seen, 
In haughty looks, and lofty mien ; 
But oft'ner it is found, that pride 
Loves deep within the heart to hide, 
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And, while the looks are mild and fair 
It sits and does its mischief there. 

Now, if you really wish to find 
If pride is lurking in your mind. 
Inquire if you can bear a slight, 
Or patiently give up your ri^ht. 
Can you submissively consent 
To take reproof and punishment^ 
And feel no angry temper start 
In any corner of your heart ? 

Can you with frankness own a crime, 
And promise for another time ? 
Or say you've been in a mistake^ 
Nor try some poor excuse to make, 
But freely own that it was wrong 
To argue for your side so long ? 

FJat contradiction can you bearj 

When you are right and know you are j 

Nor flatly contradict again » 

But waitj or modestly explain. 

And tell your reasons^ one by onej 

Nor think of triumpli, when youVe done ? 

Can you, in business, or in play^ 
Give up your wishes or your way ; 
Or do a thing against your willj 
For somebody that's younger still ? 
And never try to overbear. 
Or say a word that is Hot fair ? 

Does laughing at you in a joke, 
No anger nor revenge provoke ? 
But can you laugh yourself^ and be^ 
As merry as the comjmny ? 
Or when you find that you could do 
To them» as they had done to you, 
Can you keep down the wicked thought^ 
And do exactly as you ought } 
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] ut all these questions to your heart, 

And make it act an honest part ; 

And, when they've each been fairly tried, 

I think you'll own that you have pride ; 

Some one will toit yoo as you go, 

And force your heart to tdl you so ? 

But if they all should be denied, 

Then you'are too proud to own your pride ! 



LESSON XXXIX. 
THE LITTLE APPLE TREE. 

^^ Look here, Lucy," said little Charles to his sister, 
*^ and tell me what this is that is coming up out of 
the ground." 

Lucy ran to see ; it was a green thing that looked 
a little like a leaf. Lucy did not know what it was. 

'^ I will ask papa," said she, <^ he is coming aloc^ 
by here." 

She asked her father to look at it, and he stopped 
a moment, and said that it was a little apple tree 
which was growing up from a seed, but that he was 
in haste, and could not stop to talk about it. 

^^ A little apple tree !" said Charles, as his &ther 
passed on. << What is a little apple tree ? Do you 
know Lucy ?" 

Lucy said she did not — there was an apple tree in 
the garden, but it was a great high tree, and besides, 
it did not look at all like that. 

** We will wait till fBpa, can tell us." 

The next morning Charles came running in to call 
Lucy to look at the little apple tree. They went out 
together, and foui)d that it had changed a great deal 
in the night. The green thing was up entirely out of 
the ground, and looked like two little leaves upon .a 
stem. 

" I wonder what makes it grow up so," said "tiicy. 
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" I don't know," said Charles. Would not you 
dig it up and see ?" 

<^ O no, I would not ; I am afraid it would not 
grow any more." 

<^ O, we can put it back again exactly as it was 
before ; and it would be so good to find out what it is 
which makes it grow." 

Lucy at last consented, and they dug away the 
earth with a stick, and took the little apple tree up. 
Its stem reached down only a little way, and there 
was nothing at the end of it, but a littte root. They 
dug all about there, but could not find any thing 
which made it grow. 

At last Charles said he would give up — he did not 
beliere he could find out — he did not believe any 
body knew. So they, began to fill up the hole, and 
tried to fix the little apple tree in its place again. 
They dirtied the top of it in handing it with their 
dirty fingers, and though they pushed it this way and 
that Mmy, they could not fix it exactly as it was be« 
fere. At last they left it, and went in to ask their 
mother about it. 

She told them that she knew what made it grow. 

"What is it?" said Lucy. 

"It is God. He makes everything grow — the 
grass, and the tress, and every thing." 

" But, how can he make every thing grow at the 
same time ?" 

" Bemuse he is present every where, and he is able 
to do any thing which he pleases. He is always with 
you and Charles ; and makes your hair and your fin- 
gers aqd your whole body grow." 

" Then he is always in us, and all about us."- 

" Tea, and he sees you at all times ; he notices 
when you do wrong and when you do right." 

Charles and Lucy then went away thinking that 
thejr ought to be careful not to do any thing wrong. 
The next morning they went to see the little apple 
tfee« tad found it wilted and dead. 
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How did Charles and Lucy try to find out what made the ap» 
pie tree grow ? Who did make it grow ? Does he make tnj 
thing else grow ? Where is God ? What does he notice ? 



LESSON XL. 
THE TWO BOOKa 

" Mind how you touch my gilded cover,'* said % 
fine book to a very plain one that happened to lie 
near him. << I wonder how such a ragged fellow can 
dare to take such liberties." 

'< It is true/' said the plain book, <^ I do not look 
so fine as you do, but I have no rags that I need be 
ashamed of; for while you have been doing nothing 
these six years on the shelf, I have been read a hun«- 
dred times. 

" Besides, although my cover is nearly worn out, 
my leaves are sound, and worth a new cover ; but 
when your fine cover is^ eaten off by the worms, you 
will never get another I fear." 

^< I am glad you like your rags," said the fine book, 
** but I will thank you to stand a little farther off, for 
I do not like them so well," 

" For my part," said Jthe poor book, " I would ra* 
ther be worn out in doing good, than rust in idleness. 
But heie comes our master." 

The master came in, and seeing the two books to- 
gether, the thought struck him that it would be well to 
put the good cover upon the book which was used, 
and the old one upon that which nobody read. 

No sooner said than done. They were sent to the 
book-binder's, and before night changed covers. 

He that would be nsefiil in the world, must expect sometimef 
to wear out his coat, and suffer abuse from the idle and selfish. 

7 
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LESSON XLL 
THE BLACKBERRY GIRL. 

" Why, Phebe, are you come so soon, 
Where are your berries, child ? • 

You cannot, sure, have sold them all, 
You had a basket pil'd^'* 

" No, mother, as I climb'd the fence. 

The nearest way to town. 
My apron caught upon a stake. 

And so I tumbled down. 

" I scratched my arm, and tore my hair 
But still did not complain ; 

And had my blackberries been safe. 
Should not have cared a grain- 

" But when I saw them on the ground. 

All scattered by my side, 
I pickM my empty basket up, 

And down I sat and cried. 

" Just then a pretty little Miss 
Chanc'd to be walking by ; 

She stopp'd, and looking pitiful, 
She begg'd me not to cry. 

* Poor little girl, you fell,* said she, 

* And must be sadly hurt' — 

" O, no, I cried, but see my fruit, 
All mix'd with sand and dirt !" 

* Well, do not grieve for that,' she said : 

* Go home, and get some more.' 

*^ Ah, no, for I have stripp'd the vinea, 
These were the last they bore. 
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" My father, Miss, is very poor, 

And works in yonder stall ; 
He has so many little ones, 

He cannot clothe us all. 

^* I always long'd to go to church> 

But never could I go ; 
For when I ask'd him for a gown, 

He always answered, * No.' 

* There's not a father in the world 

That loves his children more ; 
I'd get you one with all my heart, 

But, Phebe, I am poor.' 

*' But when the blackberries were ripe. 

He said to me one day, 
^ Phebe, if you'll take the time 

That's given you for play, 

' And gather blackberries enough^-^ 

And carry them to town, — 
To buy your bonnet and your shoes, 

I'll try to get a gown.' 

^' O Miss, I fairly jump'd for joy, 

My spirits were so light : 
And so, when I had leave to play, 

I pick'd with all my might. 

*' I sold enough to get my shoes, 

About a week ago ; 
And these, if they had not been spilt, 

Would buy a bonnet too. 

'* But now they're gone, they all are gone, 

And I can get no more. 
And Sundays I must stay at home 

Just as I did before." 

** And, mother, then I cried again, 
As hard as I could cry ; 
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And, looking up, I saw a tear 
Was standing in her eye. 

** She caught her bonnet from her head- 
* Here, here,' she cried, ' take this !' 

" O, no, indeed — I fear your 'Ma 
Would be oftended, Mies." 

* My 'Ma 1 no, never ! she delights 

All sorrow to beguile ; 
And *tis the sweetest joy she feeN, 

To make the wretched amile, 

' She taught mc, when I had enough^ 
To share it with the poor ; 

And never let a needy child 
Go empty from the door. 

■ So take it, for you need not fear 

Offending her^ you see ; 
I have another^ too, at home. 

And one's enous^h for me/ 



''O'^ 



*' So then I took it, here it is — 

For pray what could I do ? 
And, mollier, I sliall love that Missr 

As long as I love you." 

What is a stQll ? What ia it to beguile the Barrow of 
others ? Who are meant by the wretch^^d ? 

What happened to little Phebe ? W^hy dH she cry ? Whu 
pitied her? Why diil Phebe wunt a gown ? Why 6iA nM hi?r 
fether ^et h(^ one ? When black horrie^ wt^re ripe, whttt did fie 
■ay to her ? Did ahe get the slioea ? The b<^:inet ? How ; &,«. 
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LESSON XLIL 

WHAT THE BLACKBERRY GIRL LEARNED AT 
CHURCH. 

" What have you in that basket^ child ?" 
" Blackberries, Miss, all pick'd to-day ; 

They're very large and fully ripe ; 

Do look at them, and taste them, pray.'* 

" O, yes ; they're very nice, indeed. 

Here's fourpence — that will buy a few ; 

Not quite so many as I want — 
However, I must make it do." 

'^ Nay, Miss, but you must take the whole," 
" I can't, indeed, my money's spent ; 

I should be glad to buy them all, 
But I have not anotiier cent." 

^* And if you had a thousand, Miss, 

I'd not accept of one from you. 
Pray take them, they are all your own, 

And take the little basket too. 

" Have you forgot the little ^rl 

You last year gave a bonnet to ? 
Perhaps you have — but ever will 

That little girl remember you. 

*< And ever since, I've been to church, 

For much do I delight to go ; 
And there I learn that works of love 

Are what all children ought to do. 

" So then I thought within myself, 

That pretty basket, Billy wove, 
I'll fill with fruit for that dear Miss, 

For sure 'twill be a work of love. 

7* 
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" And so this morning up I rose, 

While yet the fields were wet with dew^ 

And pick'd the nicest I could find, 
And brought them, fresh and sweet, for you, 

" I know the gift is small indeed, 

For sucli ii lady to receive ; 
But still I hope you'll not rctuse 

All that poor Phebc has to give/' 

What did tha little girl give to the young- lady who gmve h^r 
the bonnet? What doea goin^ to church tneau? What did 

the gin iearn at i^^± ^ ^^^^^ ^'^^ *^^^f ''/V**''* ^ p^?^^ 
you to do such works? If the littlo ^lA hTiu La,Ken pay m htrf 
berries^ would she hnvo been grateful? Did you ever read of 
ft little bojr wbo was gratetUl? Of one vlio wa« a mi^er? 
Would a miaer give away clodies ? 



LESSON XLIll. 
HOW TO BEHAYE AT MEETING^ ' 

It often happens that children who go to metaling 
sit in the gallcryj away from their parentis And 
sometimes they play in time of worship^ which is very 
wrong. It has been said^ that '' parents know, that 
when their children sit together, and out of their 
sightj they will play ; and that no parent who wishes 
them to do otherwise, wilt send them into the gallery 
to ait by themselves/^ 

It is hoped, however, that this is not true of all 
parents whose cliitdren do not sit with them at meet- 
ing. Perhaps they do not always think enough a- 
bout it. 

If any of the children who read this book, when 
they attend public worship, do not sit with their pa- 
rents, or other friends who are older than thenieelveSj 
they must remember that God is displeased with those 
who playj while others around tliem are worshipping 
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Him — it may be well for them to show this lesson to 
their friends at home. 

When young people go to church, they should 
make as little noise as possible, in shutting doors, and 
in walking to their seats. 

They should not be paring their finger-nails, or be 
otherwise busy with their penknives ; but should at- 
tend closely to what is said, and try to remember it. 

People ought not to sleep at meeting ; though good 
people have sometimes been known to do it. 

A man, whom we will call Mr. Arnum, once heard 
one of his neighbors use bad words. Mr. Arnum 
knew this to be wrong. 

He therefore went to the person, and said to him, 
*• My friend, when a man sees hi: r.?ish^«* doinaf 
what is wrong, don't you think he ought to go to him 
and tell him of it ?'' " Certainly," answered the man ; 
'^ have you known me do any thing that was not 
right?" 

" Yes," replied Mr. Arnum ; " not long since I 
beard you use bad language." " Did you ? indeed !" 
said the man ; ^< well, I thank you for your kindness, 
and will try to leave off doing so." 

Soon after, on the Sabbath, Mr. Arnum fell asleep 
at meeting. The man who had been reproved by 
him for using bad words, sat at the other side of the 
house. He saw that Mr. Arnum was nodding, and 
rose from his seat and went to him. 

He then put his hand on his shoulder, and gently 
shook him, saving, ** Mr. Arnum, when a man sees 
his neighbor do wrong, don't you think he ought to 
^o to him and tell him of it ? -^ I think it is wrong to 
sleep when we meet to worship our Maker." 

Mr. Arnum was much niortified, as almost every 
one in the house was looking at them. Perhaps, aIso« 
he felt ashamed that this man should have reason to 
reprove him, when, but a short time beforey hQ hstd 
^one to the man to tell hiw of his iault 
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Is it right to play at meeting? To be paring your fin- 
ger-nails 6lc. ? Do you think the Blackberry Girl played at 
meeting ? Why do you think so ? What can you tell me of 
Mr. Arnura? What is it to reprove a person? Are those 
who kindly reprove us for our faulcs, our best friends ? Should 
we be offended with them ? 



LESSON XLIV. 

THE LITTLE SIN. 

Thomas Barker ^ent one day to a neighbor's house^ 
and when he returned^ his mother observed he had a 
new board-nail in his hand. She inquired where he 
obtained it, and found that he had picked it up at 
the neighbor's house, and brought it home without 
leave. 

She told him he had done very wrong, and mado 
him go and carry it back again. Thomas did not do 
any such thing again for some days; but after a 
while he brought home three or four apples, and 
confessed they were not given to him. At this time 
his mother sent him to return them, and whipped 
him besides. 

Now perhaps some children think his mother warn 
cruel, to whip little Thomas for only getting a few 
apples not worth a cent. But let us think about it 
a moment. 

She had often told her little son, that.it was wrong 
to take any thing which was not his own, without 
having leave ; and when he took the nail^ she re- 
proved him, and made him return it. 

But Thomas forgot all this, or would not mind it 
and went and took the apples. He was then more 
wicked, than if he had not done so before, or if hia 
mother had not taught him and reproved him. 

She was afraid he would do the same thing again 
and again, if she let him alone, till he should become 
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very wicked, and steal goods and money, and be 
sent to the State's prison as a thief. 

So she took a rod and chastised him betimes^ as 
the wise man says, to drive his wickedness away. 
She did right, and it was very good for Thomas. 
" The rod and reproof give wisdom." 

He was afterwards tempted to take things that he 
wanted, when people did not see him. But he re- 
membered the smart which the rod gave him : that 
brought to mind his mother's instructions and warn- 
ings ; he thought that the eyes of God were upon 
him ; and he did not steal any more. 

He grew up a good boy ; and when he became a 
man, he was virtuous and respected. 

Now, children, do not say that Thomas committed 
a little sin, and one that was not worthy of notice. 
It is true that the nail and apples were little things. 
But then Thomas was a little boy ; and with such 
little fellows, little things are as important as great 
things are to men and women. 

No doubt Thomas thought as much of his apples 
as a man would of three dollars. And would it not 
be wrong for a man to steal three dollars ? Besides, 
none of us should do any thing wrong because it is 
little. God does not allow of little sins. 

We should always ask, Is it right ? or Is it wrong ? 
We should not ask, whether it is less wicked than 
some other wicked thing ; but whether God will or 
will not be angry. Sin is hateful, whether it be 
great or small ; children should no more commit a 
little sin, than they would take a little poison. 

By doing wrong in little things, when they know 
it to be wrong, children cast off the fear of God and 
make their hearts hard. By and by they become 
bolder ; and if they are not restrained by punish- 
ment, they become very wicked. 
^ Many poor creatures who have been hung for 
murder have confessed that they began with small 
offences, and went on from one wickedness to ano- 
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ther, till they became thieves and robbers. They 
did not love and obey their parents, when they were 
small children. 

They did not keep holy the Sabbath day. After- 
wards they stole some little things, and then things 
of more value. They told lies about their playthings 
to one another ; then about other things to their pa- 
rents ; and finally became great liars, whom nobody 
could trust. 

They first got angry about their sports ; after 
some time they would strike and push one another ; 
before they were men, they would quarrel and fight 
in the streets ; and it is no wonder they were at last 
hanged for murder. 

What did Thomas first steal? What did his mother do? 
Did he steal again ? What did his mother then do ? Was she 
cruel? What was she afraid he would do, if she did not 
punish him? What did Thomas remember, when he after- 
wards wanted to steal ? Do you think he ever would have 
been a good man, if he had not been punished ? What should 
we ask ourselves about actions? When we are not certain 
whether a thing is right, what should we ask ? Ans, h there 
any harm in letting it alone ? What have those often confessed, 
who have been hung ? 



LESSON XLV. 

PRANK LUCAS. 

Mrs. Corbon kept a village school in the State of 
New York. She had a noble mind, and was a friend 
to all good children. One cold morning in the win- 
ter, a small boy came along, with a saw on his arm, 
and wanted this lady to hire him to saw wood. 

She said that one of her neighbors, a trusty man, 
would like to saw the wood, and she did not wish to 
hire any body else. " Oh dear," said the boy, " what 
shall 1 do !" « Why, little fellow," said she, " what 
19 the matter ?" 
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He answered, " My father is blind, mother is sick) 
and I left my sister crying at home, for fear poor 'ma 
will die. I take care of them as well as I can ; but 
they have nothing to eat. I want to work, and get 
something for them." 

Mrs. Corbon had never seen this lad before, and 
did not know what his name was, till he told her ; 
but she perceived he was a boy of uncommon good* 
ness, because he was so kind to his parents and sister4 

He shivered very much with the cold ; for he was 
but thinly dressed, and his ear locks were white with 
frost. The lady asked him to come in and warm 
himself. As he sat in a chair by the fire, she saw 
the tears run down his cheeks, and she tried to com- 
fort him. 

" It is not for myself," said Frank, " that I cry. 
I don't mind a little cold, but I can't help thinking 
of the family at home. We used to be very happy ; 
but a sad change has happened in our house." 

" Are you not hungry ?" said Mrs. Corbon. 

" Not much, ma'am : that is not what troubles me. 
I had some potato for dinner yesterday." " Did you 
not have supper last night ?" " No, ma'am." " Nor 
breakfast, this morning ?" " Not yet : but no mat- 
ter; I shall get some by and by. — If I try to do 
well, God will protect me : for so my precious mother 
says. I believe she is the best woman in the world. 
If I did not think she was, I would not say so." 

" You are a fine boy," said the lady : " I will be 
your friend, if you have not another on earth ;" and 
the tears sparkled in her eyes, as she gave him a bis* 
cuit with a piece of meat, on a small plate. 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Frank ; " if you please, 
I will keep them to carry home. Don't you think, 
ma'am, that any body will hire me to saw wood ?'* 

" Yes^ my dear little fellow," she answered, " I will 
give you money to saw mine." He thanked her 
again, and ran to the wood pile to begin his work. 
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The lady put on her cloak, and went but among her 
neighbors. 

She told them Frank was one of the best boys she 
had ever seen, and she hoped they would do some- 
thing to help the little fellow to provide for the 
family. 

So they came to her house, where he was, and one 
gave him a six cent piece, another a shilling, and a 
third twenty-five cents, till they made up nearly three 
dollars. 

They gave him a loaf of bread, part of a cheese, 
some meat and cake, a jug of milk, and some apples 
to roast for his sick mother ; with a little basket to 
put them all in ; so that he had as much as he could 
carry. 

He told them he was very much obliged to them 
indeed ; but he did not wish lo be a beggar. He 
chose to work and pay for what he had, if they 
would let him ; but they said he must not stay now. 
He might see to that another time. 

" We are going," said Mrs. Corbon, " to send the 
tilings to your mother ; because she is such an ex- 
cellent lady ; and I should like to go and see her 
myself." 

Frank hurried back, tugging liis load, and the 
whole family cried for joy. " Bless your dear little 
heart," said his poor blind father ; " come here and 
let me get hold of you. I hope, my son, you will 
never be unable to see the friends you love : but we 
must not complain, nor forget the favors we receive, 
because we cannot have every thing as we wish." 

It is thirty years since this affair happened ; and 
the same Frank Lucas is now a Judge, and one of 
the first men in the county where be lives. Hia 
father is dead. 

Judge Lucas is married, and now has five children. 
They go to school ; and their father tells them, if 
they intend ever to be useful, they must learn well 
while they are young : if they expect to be happy 
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in this world, or the next, they. must love God, honor 
their parents and teachers, and be kind to all ; and 
that, in this free country, the way for a poor little 
boy to become a great and happy man, is, to be ho- 
nest, industrious, and good. 

Why did Frank want to saw wood ? Was he hun^fiy ? 
What had he eaten ? What did he say of his mother ? What 
did the lady give him ? What did he wish to do with it ? Did 
she hire him to work ? What did the lady then do ? What 
did the neighbors give to Frank ? What did he say to them ? 
Were the family glad when Frank came home ? What did 
Frank afterwards become ? What did he tell his children they 
must do, if they wished ever to be usefiil ? If they expected 
to be happy ? 



LESSON XLVL 

DEFCNITIONS. 

Indolent, idle, lazy. Flourishing, increasing, pros- 
perous. Comical, funny. Commercial, connected 
with trade. Navigable, suitable for the passing of 
ships or boats. 

THE IDLE SCHOOL BOY. 

1 will tell you about the laziest boy you ever heard 
of. He was indolent about every thing. When he 
played, the boys said he played as if the master told 
him to. And when, he went to school, he went 
creeping along, like a snail, with a satchel on his 
back. The boy had sense enough; but he never 
learned any thing — he was too lazy to learn any 
thing. 

When he had spelled a word, he drawled out one 
syllable after another, as if he were afraid the sylla- 
bles would quarrel, if he did not keep them a great 
way apart. Once, when he was saying a lesson in 
Geography, his Master asked him, ^^ What is said of 
8 
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Hartford ? " He answered^ '^ Hartford is a flourish-^ 
ing, comical town." 

He meant it was ^^ a flourishing, cammercUU town ;" 
but he was such a stupid fellow that he never knew 
What he was'about. When asked how far the Ken- 
nebec was navigable, he said it was ^^ navigable for 
boots as far as Waterville." The boys all laughed, 
and the School-master could not help laughing too. 
The idle boy colored like scarlet. 

'^ I say it is so in nay book," said he ; and when 
one of the boys showed him the Geography, and 
pointed to the place where it was said, that the Ken- 
nebec was navigable for boats as far as Waterville, 
he stood with his hands in his pockets, and his mouth 
open, as if he could not understand what they were 
all laughing at. . 

You can easily guess what luck this idle boy had. 
His father tried to give him a good education, but he 
would be a dunce ; not because he was a fool, but 
because he was too lazy to give his attention to any 
thing. He had a considerable fortune left him, but 
he was too lazy to take care of it ; and now he goes 
about the streets, with his hands in his pockets, 
begging his bread. 

How did the lazy boy spell his words ? What did he say of 
Hartford ? Of the river Kennebec ? What made him a 
dunce ? What became of his fortune ? What is 9. fortune ? 



LESSON XLVn. 
THE XITTLE BEGGARa 

" I think poor children must be very unhappv,'* 
said little Octavia, as she sat dressing her doll in 
muslin. " If I were as poor as those little children 
who came here be^ng yesterday, I should not take 
the least comfort in the world." 
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" My little daughter is mistaken," said her mo- 
ther. " Poor children are just as happy as rich ones, 
except when they are suffering from cold, or hunger ; 
and that very seldom happens in America. Our 
Father who lives in heaven, takes care of them, as 
well as of you." 

God has given them hearts and minds ; and good 
feelings and good thoughts alone make both great and 
little folks happy ; it is no matter what clothes they 
wear, what food they eat, or what toys they play 
with. 

When you have been a naughty girl, your waxen 
doll, and your glass bird, and your gold musical 
box, do not make you feel happy ; and when you 
have been a good girl, you can be very happy with- 
out them. 

So you see it depends upon your thoughts and 
feeUngs, whether you are happy or not ; and poor 
children have as good and as kind feelings as rich 
ones. That little boy who came here to beg yes- 
terday, who was so small he could hardly reach the 
latch of the door, is a very good boy ; and therefore 
I know he is a very happy boy. 

A piece of cake, or candy would be a great rarity 
to him, and he would love them very much ; yet when 
I offered him a few cents the other day, for going 
on an errand, he said, " No ma'am, I would rather 
not take it ; you have been too kind to my mother." 

Octavia thought a little boy who loved his mother 
better than himself, must be happy ; and she asked 
leave to walk with her mother, the next time she went 
to see the beggar children. 

When they went, Octavia found one little girl five 
years old, building a house with some dirty blocks she 
had picked up in the streets ; while her little sister, 
about three years old, knocked it down, and laughed 
so loud that she made the room rii^ again. Presently 
the little boy, her mother had spoken of, came in 
with a saucer half full of boiled rice. 
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" Where have you been, John ?" asked his older 
sister. 

" I have been in to give Bob Rowley some of my 
dinner," answered the boy ; " he has been out beg- 
ging all day, without getting any thing to eat ; so I 
have given him half of my rice." 

Then John sat down on a cricket, and site up his 
morsel of rice with a good relish. He scraped the 
saucer very clean, and looked at the spoon, as if he 
wished there had been more. But he put it away 
with a cheerful look, and said to his mother, " Is there 
any thing I can do for you, this afternoon, mother ?" 
and in obedience to her he ran off to pick up chips, 
whistling and singing as he went. 

" Well my dear Octavia, do not these children seem 
happy ?" asked her mother, as they walked home- 
ward. 

" Yes ma'am," replied the little girl ; " their dirty 
blocks seemed to amuse them as muchasmydcrfl 
does me." 

" From this, my daughter, learn that God is good 
to the poor, as well as to the rich," said her mother. 
** God has ordained that every body sha^l be happy, 
who is good ; and he helps every one to be good 
who earnestly wishes to be so. 

^^ Little John wanted all his dinner sadly ; but he 
gave it to a boy who needed it more than he did. 
He put down a selfish feeling, and he encouraged 
a kind feeling ; and that is the reason he is happy." 

What makes people happy ? Whom did Octavia go with her 
mother to see ? What were the children doing ? Where had 
John been ? What did he say of Bob Rowley ? What did 
Octavia think of these children? What has God ordained? 
Whom does he help to be good? Why was little Johq 
happy ? 
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LESSON XLVIII. 
THERE 18 NOTHING LIKE TRYING. 

Mary Jones and her brother Edmund, had no fa- 
ther or mother ; but they had a sister who was older 
than themselves, and who was very kind to them. 

She used to teach them every day, to read and 
write ; besides that, she wished them to learn lessons 
in Colburn's Arithmetic. 

Perhaps some of my little readers may not have 
met with this bpok ; and it may seem hard that Mary 
and Edmund should be desired to study any thing to 
difficult as arithmetic; but you must remember, that 
their sister was very kind to them, and, therefore, 
would not be likely to give them any thing to learn, 
which was too hard for them. 

Edmund was eight years old, and wasLable to an- 
swer any of the fest questions in fractions ; such as, 
" Seven fourths of twelve, are how many times six ?*' 
and he had attended so closely to it, thieit he under- 
stood the relations of numbers very well. 

But Mary, who was seven years old, was, I am sor- 
ry to say it, unable to answer, ^^ How many are two 
and five," or any of those simple questions. She had 
not attended, as her brother had done ; and this was 
the reason she had not succeeded in learning as well. 

" Sister, have you the head-ache to-day ? You 
look sick," said Mary, affectionately. 

"- Yes, my dear, my head does ache ; but I will try 
to teach you, notwithstanding, about your lesson, 
and, if you are attentive, I can make you understand 
it in a few minutes. ' What is your lesson to-day ?'' 

Mary's face lengthened very much, as she answer- 
ed dolefully, " It is, how many gills in a quart ? and, 
sister, I cannot find it out; Tve been studyii^ a 
great while, and I know I never shall understand it." 

Her sister took a slate and pencil and marked out a 
circle, which, she said should stand for a quart ; then 
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she drew a line through the middle of it, and divided 
the circle into two parts. 

" One of these halves, Mary, is a pint ; you know 
two pints make a quart. Now, I will divide this pint 
into two parts and each part, you know, is half a 
pint ; in a ♦half-pint there are two gills, — make a 
dot for each gill — now divide the rest, as you have 
seen me do this." 

" I cannot, sister." 

" Well, Mary, then I will do it. I place a dot for 
each gill — now count the gills ; there are eight. I 
think you understand now, Mary ?" 

" Yes, sister, I think I do ; may I take my spelling- 
book?" 

" Very soon — now tell me, lest you forget it, 
Mary, how many gills in a quart ?" 

" I don't know — I never shall learn those hard 
questions ;" and Mary looked very red, — for she 
was very much ashamed of her inattention, while her 
kind sister had been trying to teach her. 

She looked up in her sister's face, and saw that 
she looked very ill, and her eyes were full of tears. 

Mary would much rather she had spoken harshly 
to her, than to look so grieved ; and her own heart 
told her she had done very wrong to try the patience 
of one who had been so good to her. 

But she did not like to say that she was sorry ; so 
she took her spelling-book, and bent her head oyer 
it to study very hard. 

In a little time, Edmund was ready to repeat his 
lesson : it was short, but he understood it fully, and 
answered every question readily : his sister kissed him 
and she said, " Mary, you remfimber that little fan of 
mine with the ivory handle, that you like so much; 
if you will commit your lesson in arithmetic, perfectly, 
for a week, you shall have it for your own." 

Mary did not say a word, but she hid her face in 
her spelling-book, and the tears dropped thick and 
fast from her eyes. It was a long time before she 
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could command her voice suiiiciendy to say, "I do 
not wish for the fan/' 

" Not wish for it Mary ? I thought you did wish 
for it very much." 

" I mean," said Mary, " I wish to learn my lesson, 
to please you, and because I ou^t to do so, — and 
not for the sake of the fan ; and I do not want you to 
give it to me, if I do get my lesson. Indeed, sister, 
I will try to learn better, if you will not look so 
sorry." 

Her sister did not look sorry then ; but she kissed 
Mary, and told her, if she pleased, she might come and 
attend that moment to her arithmetic lesson. When 
the explanation was finished, Mary answered the 
question " How many gills in a quart ?" — '^ Eight." 

In a few months she understood all the mysteries 
of her arithmetic ; if at any time her lesson seemed too 
difficult, she recollected the time when she learned 
the number of gills in a quart, and would say, very 
gravely, to her brother, " After all, Edmund, there is 
nothing like trying. 

I find when I really try, that I can learn any thing 
— any thing, I mean, in fractions, and spelling ; and I 
remember, when I did not get my lessons perfectly, 
it was always because I was thinking of something 
else. 

1 was always thinking of our blocks, and how we 
should make a temple, and put the kitten inside, cr 
something else that had nothing to do with the lesson. 
I tell you this, Edmund," she concluded, with a dig- 
nified air, " so that you may know how to correct 
yourself if — if you should not study well. Come, let 
us go build a pagoda." 

Did Mary and Edmund have parents to teach tliem ? Who 
did teach them? What did she wish them to learn? What 
simple question could not Mary answer ? Why ? What was 
the lesson, which Mary thought so hard ? How did her sister 
trytomake her understand it? Did Mary attend to what her 
sister was saying ? Was this being grateful ? How did her 
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fitter look ? What did she (^rto give Mary if she would get 
het lessons well for a week ? Would Mary take it ? Why ? 
Did she in a few months understand her lessons ? What did she 
say to Edmund ? Why did not she get her lessons before ? 

When Mary was crying, she conld not command her voice ; 
what does tJiat mean ? Co you commonly succeed in getting a 
lesson, when you study hara f When you are thiidung about 
something else ? Wmit is a circle ? Can you make one with 
a pencil ? When Mary looked dignified, did she laugli ? Cry ? 
Look silly ? What are pagodas ? Temples in the £ast Indies, 
where idols are worsihpped.— What are idols ? 



LESSON XLIX. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Solitary, having no company. Combat, a battle. Se- 
Ject, to pick out. Victim, something destroyed. Prey, 
that which is taken by force to be devoured. Resem- 
ble, to be like. 

THE TIGER. 

The Tiger is from three feet and a half, to four feet 
high, and from eight to ten feet long. 

His shape is very much like that of the cat ; but 
his legs are thicker, and stronger in proportion to his 
body, than those of the cat. His ears are small ; his 
mouth is wide ; and his teeth and claws are long and 
terrible. 

The color of this animal gives him a most beautiful 
appearance. It is deep yellow, striped around the body 
with black. 

The Tiger is the most ferocious and blood-thirsty 
of all beasts. He is so cruel, as never to be content- 
ed with slaying, so long as he sees any living creature 
near him. 

His rage for destroying is such, that he does not 
eat, so long as he can have the pleasure of killing. 
Even when he is not hungry, he deUgbts in tearing 
other animals in pieces. 
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This animal has seldom or never been so far tamed 
as to make it safe for a stranger to go near him, when 
full grown. Young Tigers have, however, permitted 
dc^ to live with them. 

Neither the kindest, nor the most severe treatment, 
has ever subdued this ferocious animal. When he is 
starving, he will often bite the hand that feeds him, 
just as soon as he will one that strikes him. 

In his rage, he will attack every living beast except 
the elephant and the rhinoceros, and even these he 
does not always avoid. 

He is so bold and fierce, that he does not even fear 
the face of man ; but will attack the solitary traveller, 
wherever he can find him, or at a single bound, select 
his victim from a group of men. 

The Tiger seizes his prey exactly as the cat does. 
The cat does not seize her prey by running it down 
like the dog, but she watches until the poor little 
mouse comes along, when she springs upon it at once. 

Just so the huge Tiger does. He hides himself 
where the bufialo or other animals come to drink, and 
when one comes near him, he gives a bound, and seiz- 
es it with his terrible claws and teeth. 

It is said that the Tiger is so amazingly strong, that 
after having killed a buffalo, an animal larger than an 
ox, he throws it across his back, and holding it with 
his teeth, runs off, just as a fox runs away with a 
goose. 

These animals are so fierce and spiteful, that they 
never can agree to live in peace, even among them- 
selves : and hence they never run in droves, nor do 
they assist each other in their combats -with other an- 
imals. 

The shape of the Tiger and the Leopard are very 
nearly the same. Their colors are also alike. The Ti- 
ger is yellow, striped with black, while the Leopard 
is yellow, spotted with black. 

The size of the Tiger is much larger than tjiat of 
the Leopard ; he is also more fierce and cruel, Tho 
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Leopard can be tamed so as to be glad to see his 
qiaster ; but the Tiger is seldom glad to see any thing 
which he cannot tear in pieces and devour. 

The skin of the Tiger, on account of its singular 
beauty, is valuable, and sells at a high price, but no 
other part of the animal is of any use. 

If the Tiger himself, is of little use, his history per- 
haps may be useful ; for we must not believe that any 
thing has been made without a good design. 

Kit should be asked, for instance, why the most 
beautiful of quadrupeds should be at the same time 
one of the most ferocious and hateful of all animals, in 
his actions, we may answer*that thfe Creator, perhaps 
intended to show us how little value we ought to set 
upon beauty, by thus bestowing it on the worst of 
creatures. 

In not permitting such strong and cruel animals to 
run in droves, the Creator's wisdom, and his kindness 
towards man, are plainly to be seen. For did Tigers 
herd together, the people where they live would either 
be destroyed by them, or be obliged to go constantly 
with guns or spears in their hands to defend them- 
selves, and save their hves. 

Thus we see that the ferocity of Tigers, being such 
as not to admit of their running in droves, is the very 
means by which their causing wide destruction is 
prevented. 

Is the Tiger as long as this room ? How high is he ? What 
is his shape ? Color ? Is he cruel ? Can he be tamed ? How 
does he seize his prey ? How large is a buflfalo ? Can the Tiger 
lift a buffalo ? Do Tigers live m peace among themselves ? 
What animal does the Tiger resemble in his looks ? Is he spot- 
ted ? Is the Tiger of any use ? Why may we suppose so hateful 
an animal made so beautiful ? What shows that the Creator is 
wise, and kind to man ? When do children resemble Tigers ? 
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LESSON L. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Conceited, having a high opinion of one's self. 
Pert, bold, saucy. Flatter, to coax. Pennission, 
leave.' Encourage, to give courage to ; to make bold. 

THE CONCEITED BOY. 

When little Henry had finished his lesson, Mrs. 
Kitty came into the study, and asked her master's 
leave to go, in the afternoon, to see her sister, who 
lived about a mile distant, and to take Master Henry 
with her. 

" You have my leave to go yourself, Kitty," said 
Mr. Dalben ; " but as to taking Henry, I think he 
will do you no credit; his spirit will rise, he will begin 
to chatter, and I fear that you will not check him 
as you ought." 

" Indeed I will. Sir," said Mrs. Kitty ; '' I always 
do speak to him when he is rude." 

" And I will be very good," said Henry. 
" And I will keep him out of all mischief. Sir," 
said Kitty. 

" And I will do every thing which Mrs. Kitty bids 
me," said Henry. 

^' And I am sure little Master will be good," added 
Mrs. Kitty. 

" And so I suppose I must give my permission," 
said Mr. Dalben ; " but I trust to you, Kitty, if he 
does not behave well, that you will never ask leave to 
take him out again." 

Thus the matter was settled ; and as soon as dinner 
was over. Master Henry took leave of his uncle, and 
walked off with Mrs. Kitty over the fields towards 
Mrs. Green's cottage. 

Mrs. Green, who expected hes sister, was dressed 
in her best gown and apron ; and her two daughters 
had also put on their best. At sight of Henry and 
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Mrs. Kitty, they came out at the door, and gave them 
a hearty welcome. 

" And so. Master Milner," said Mrs. Green, ^^ this 
is very kind in you, to come so far to see us poor 
folks Come, Master Milner, please, Sir, to be seated; 
you must have the big chair. 

" Nay, sister," said Mrs. Kitty, in a whisper, f* do 
not make too much of the child ; he will grow troub* 
lesome ; and master will blame me." 

Mrs. Green, however, still kept flattering him. She 
and her daughters gave him the first and best at sup- 
per, till the young gentleman, by degrees, grew very 
pert, and began to chatter at a great rate.- 

After he had talked for some time, as the party 
were sitting around the table, a large frog came sprawl- 
ing over the little narrow walk, which ran from the 
house door to the gate. 

"Ah!" said Kitty, « look at that frightful crea- 
ture : sister Green, I wonder you don't clear your gard- 
en of those frogs ! I would as soon meet a thief in 
the dark, as a frog." 

Mrs. Green laughed, and said, " O, they do no 
harm ; why should you be afraid of them ?" 

Master Henry now took it upon himself to show 
how much he knew. " Those creatures do no harm," 
said he ; " they are of the class amphibia ; that is, of the 
third class ; some of that class are very mischievous ; 
but frogs never hurt any one." 

" Amphibia !" said Mrs. Kitty : " what a word is that, 
Master Henry ! how can you use such words ?" 

" It is not English, Mrs. Kitty," said Henry, " you 
don't understand it, I know ; but I do ; it means the 
creatures who live half on land and half in water, as 
frogs and toads do." 

Mrs. Green looked at her sister, and said, 

" Dear me ! do hear how he talks !" 

" There are six classes of living creatures," said 
Henry, being encouraged by Mrs. Green ; " first, those 
which feed their young ones with milk, such as cows, 
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And dogs, and cats, and rats, and sheep ; and then 
there is the second class, birds ; and the third, amphi- 
bia ; and the fourth, fish ; and the fifth, insects, as 
butterflies^ and the sixth, worms/' 

**There, again," said Mrs. Green, " what words are 
those to come out of the mouth of such a boy ! Did 
you ever hear the like ?" 

Mrs. Kitty was pleased that Henry should be able 
to do himself so much credit before Mrs. Green ; but 
she said, ^' You know, sister, he does not find out 
these things, but that Master teaches him ; and so you 
know it is no wonder, if he knows more than we do." 

" Oh !" said Mrs. Green, " but it is a wonder how 
such a young creature should be able to keep all these 
things in his head, and speak them so properly as he 
does." 

Where did Mrs. Kitty and Henry go ? What did Henry jmto- 
mise ? How was Mrs. Green dressed ? What did she say tb 
Henry ? Did she flatter him ? What did he soon become ? 
What soon came in sight ? What did Kitty say ? What did Heniy ? 
What did he say about the amphibia ? About the first class of 
living creatures ? The second ? Third .^ Fourth? Fifth? 
Sixth ? How came Henry to know more than the women ? Wa« 
it right to be proud of it ? Can you name an amphibious ani- 
mal ? 



LESSON LI. 

THE CONCEITED BOY'S TROUBLES. 

By this time Henry was become so conceited, that 
he could not sit still ; so, having eaten and drank as 
much as he could conveniently swallow, he got up, 
stalked about the room, and then went out into the 
garden, having been told not to go beyond the fence. 

The first thing he did, was, to pursue Mrs. Green's 
ducks round the house, calling out, '^ Quack, quack, 
quack," as they waddled before him, till they made 
their escape through the fence into the next field. 

9 
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He then espied an old owl, hid in a tree. As soon 
as Henry saw him, he began to call to him, making a 
low bow, and saying, " Your servant, old gentleman ; 
your nose is exactly fit for a pair of spectacles/' 

The owl, however, being used to the human voice, 
took no notice of Henry ; whereupon he began pick- 
ing up sods to throw at him ; this was very cruel sport. 

Being soon tired of this, he looked around again for 
something to amuse him ; and seeing a ladder set up 
against the side of the house, he climbed up it, and 
scrambling along the roof, he reached the very high- 
est part of it, astride of which he set himself, and 
trying to fancy that the house was an elephant, he 
pretended, to be driving it forward, as if it were real- 
ly moving. 

When Mrs. Kitty was ready to go home she sent 
her nieces to call Henry. He was mounted on the t<^ 
of the house, and had the pleasure of hearing him- 
self called for, and saw them running here and there 
to find him. 

Neither of them thought of looking for him where 
he really was. This pleased Master Henry mightily, 
and he kicked his elephant, and rode away famously, 
in his own conceit. Mrs. Kitty and Mrs. Green came 
out, and called Master Henry so loudly, that they 
might be heard a quarter of a mile distant. 

After a while Henry called out, ^* O ! O ! Henry 
Milner, where are you, where are you. Sir? Don't 
you hear the people call you ?'' 

At the sound of his voice, the women looked up 
and said, " O, Master Milner ! you little rogue ! how 
you have frightened us ; and how did you get up 
there ?" Henry then came down, and they started 
for home. 

They took a different path from that by which they 
had come ; it led them down a long, narrow lane, at 
the end of which was a little brook, which they were 
to cross by a narrow wooden bridge* Mrs. Green 
and her daughters went with them part of the way. 
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Ma»ter Henry soon became very rude, and Mrs. 
Kitty grew angry, and tried to catch hold of tfae 
naughty boy ; but he ran down the lane, got upon the 
wooden bridge, and stood jumping upon it with all 
his might. ^ 

On seeing this, Mrs. Kitty scolded, Mrs. Green 
screamed, and her daughters ran forward with all 
speed, but all in vain. The plank broke in the very 
centre, and Henry came tumbling into the brook, 
tmnging the bridge down with him. 

The water was not indeed very deep, but there 
was enough of it to wet the little boy to his knees, as 
he stood up. He was not hurt, but was covered with 
mud up to his shoulders. 

Mrs. Kitty was much vexed arid frightened ; how- 
ever, she and her nieces soon contrived to pull the 
little boy out of the water, and passing over the 
brook as well as they could, some of the party made 
the best of their way towards home. 

Mr. Dalben was walking in his garden, when Mrs. 
Kitty and her younger niece appeared, leading Mas- 
ter Henry between them ; for Mrs. Green and her 
oldest daughter had gone back. 

The whole party were well bedaubed with mud, 
and Mrs. Kitty looked rather ashamed ; neithejr was 
Master Henry in quite so high spirits as when he was 
explaining his six dassea to Mrs. Green and her 
daughters. 

" Why, Kitty," said Mr. Dalben, « what is the 
matter? Where have you all been? Henry, my 
boy, what can you have been about ? have you been 
improving your acquaintance with the amphibia?" 

" O, Sir!" said Mrs. Kitty, « Master Henry would 
not mind what I said to him ; and he broke down the 
bridge. Sir ; and he has been in the brook." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Dalben, " I told you how 
it would be ; but make all possible haste now ; take 
off his clothes and warm his bed, and I will come in 
a few minutes with something for him to drink," 
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Mr. Dalben soon returned with something which 
was very bitter; Henry drank it without saying a 
word ; for he knew he had behaved ill, and deserved 
punishment. 

When Henry had done eating, wiiat did he do ?• Da you 
think he did right to climb to the top of the house ? Why i 
Do you think he had a comical look when he came out of the 
brook ? A haughty look ? What is found at the centre of an 
apple ? At the surface ? Do you think Henry was delighted 
with the bitter drink ? Was it delicious ? What wiil make^ 
children conceited f 



LESSON LIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Generous, ready to give. Convince, to make one 
believe by showing good reasons. Reverence, love 
and respect. Sustenance, victuals, food. Furnish- 
ed, supplied. Deceived, made to believe a lie. 

FIRST OF APRIL. 

Joseph and Charles were both of them blessed 
with excellent parents. Both of them attended the 
Sabbath School ; and both were good scholars. 

Charles was pleasant, affectionate and kind ; Jo* 
seph was good, generous and just. Charles loved a 
good story : Joseph was a lover of truth. On the first 
of April, Joseph asked leave to spend the evening 
with his friend. His mother cheerfully gave him 
leave. 

" Charles,'^ said he, as he entered the door, " I am 
tired of the first of April.'* 

Charles. Why, what is the matter, Joseph ? You 
don^t object, I hope, to a little fim. 

Joseph. Yes, Charfes, I object to such fun as I 
have seen to-day. I object to lying. 

Charles. Why, the first of April we are always aK 
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lowed to fool people, and I don't see that there is 
any hann in it. Every body does so. 

Joseph. I know that every body sins against 
God ; but still, sin is wrong, and God will call us to 
account for it. Is it no harm to tell a lie ? Besides, 
Charles, I can tell you things which I have seen to- 
day, that will convince you that I am right. 

Charles. Well, Joseph, I am willing to be con- 
vinced, if I am wrong. 

Joseph. I saw an old gentleman riding on horse- 
back, —I should think he was sixty years old, — the 
few hairs upon his head were gray. For such men 
we ought always to feel a great reverence. The boys 
had wrapped up some saiid in a paper, on the out- 
side of which was written Sugar, and put it in the 
muddiest place in the road. 

The old gentleman stopped his horse, and got off 
in the mud, and was about to pick up the bundle, 
when my heart was touched, and I said to him, '' Sir, 
the boys are trying to fool you." Then all the boys 
shouted " April fool," and one of them wanted to 
fight with me for spoiling their sport ; but I refused 
to do it, and walked away. 

Charles. That was really too bad to make sport of 
such an old gentleman, who had done them noharm. 

Joseph. There was another cruel thing that I saw. 
Some boys had taken pains to heat a horseshoe very 
hot, and laid it upon a stone by the side of the road. 
A traveller passing along in a wagon, with his wife, 
saw the shoe, and got out to pick it up ; in doing 
which he burnt his hand very severely. 

The boys, at the same instant, shouted, " April 
fool," which frightened the horse, so that he ran away 
with the wagon, and upset it, scattering the traveller's 
things all along the road. The woman, in attempt- 
ing to jump from the wagon, fell upon her face, and 
was very much injured. 

Charles. That was cruel indeed. How did the 
boys feel ? 

9* 
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Joseph. At first they laughed : when they saw the 
horse running, they trembled ; and when the woman 
was hurt, they were afraid and ran away, I saw many 
other tricks, where no serious damage was done, but 
where a great many lies were told ; and sometimes the 
" fool '' came upon the boys themselves. 

Charles. Yes ^ I saw one trick of that kind, and a 
pretty good one too. A little boy, whose mother 
was very poor, was sent with half a dollar to buy 
flour. Several of the boys had fooled him, and he 
thought he would have a little sport. 

He stopped at the coppersmith's and got a hole 
bored in the half dollar, and put a string into it ; then 
laying the piece down before a store, stood behind 
the door, and when any person atten^ted to pick ii 
up, he twitched it in. The string near the money 
was covered with dust, so that it could not be seen. 

He succeeded in fooling a number of people in this 
way. At last, a drunken man came along, who under- 
stood the trick, and stepped on the string, and broke 
it, and got the money, and told the boy he was aa 
*' April fool," and spent the money in drinking. 

Joseph. For my part, I am resolved never to play 
" April fool " again ; for I think it the worst kind of 
lying. Here we see old age made sport of; human 
life put in danger ; a poor widow deprived of her 
sustenance ; and a drunkard furnished with the means 
of getting drink ; — all this, and a great deal more, to 
gratify foolish children. — Now Charles, who are the 
greatest fools, the boys who tell the lies, or those who 
are deceived by them ? 

Charles. Well, Joseph, I am of your opinion. I 
never before knew the evils to be so great. 

Joseph. Let us both, then, set our faces against 
this vile practice. Let us do all we can to put a stop 
to it. 

What mischief was done by the boya to the- traveller and hia 
wife ? What does the Bible say about lying ? Ans. It says, 
^ Lie not one to another." Who are the greatest fools, those 
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who tell lies, or those who are deceived by them ? Did you ever 
read of a little girl who told lies ? Do you remember what hap- 
pened to her ? Can a person act a lie ? Is it right to make 
sport of old people ? Are vou furnished with books? What 
furnishes people with milk ? 

What happened to the boy who was sent to buy flour ? Who 
succeeded in getting away his half dollar ? What did the man 
do with the money ? What do you suppose he drank ? Why 
do you suppose so ? Would it have been better to throw away 
the money ? Why ? 



LESSON Lin. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Mirror, a looking-glass. Cricket, a low stool. Re- 
flect, to think. Deprive, to take away from. 

UTTLE TYRANTS. 

" Mary, Mary, if you behave so rude and don't mind 
me, when I tell you to stop, I shall not let you go with 
me to-morrow to pick currants in that beautiful gar- 
den," said Ellen Wilson to her sister, a little romping 
girl, four years younger than herself. 

Mary stopped her play of jumping from the table, 
and looking at her sister, half laughing, a little saucily 
repfied, " I guess. Miss Ellen, I shall go ; because 
mother has promised me, and you know she always 
performs her promises." 

"Yes I know she does ; but did she not add, if you 
were a good girl ?" 

"Well, you know I have been a good girl, Ellen." 

" No, I don't, Mary ; for I have been trying this long 
time to make you stop jumping from the table, and 
you would'nt mind me until now : and if you won't 
mind me here at home, I shall not dare to take you 
where there are so many things you can injure by 
touching." 

" Well, Ellen, I will mind you ; I won't jump there 
any more." 
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Ellen was a gentle and very amiable child ; though, 
Hke all children, sometimes fond of a little authority. 

Mary played some time very prettily with her doll ; 
but spying a new book on the table, she took it, and, 
delighted with the pictures, refused to resign it to her 
sister, who said, " Give it to me, Mary ; 'tis a borrow- 
ed book ; and you know mother does not allow you 
to have borrowed books." 

*' Well, Ellen, only let me see this one picture ; it is 
so pretty ! O ! here is another, prettier yet." 

But Ellen, fearing the book would not be resigned 
until she had seen all it contained, said, " Very well, 
Mary, I must go to mother." 

The eager little girl was so much engaged looking 
at the picture of a colored butterfly on the back of a 
mouse, she did not notice immediately that her sister 
had gone. As soon as she missed her, she put up 
the book, and running to the door, called. " Ellen, 
Ellen, I have put it up." But Ellen did not hear ; she 
was in the room with her mother. 

Mary followed, quite ashamed of herself; for she 
knew that her mother wished her to mind her sister, 
who was usually very gentle and kind to her. 

" Mother," aaid Ellen, " Mary has the book William 
borrowed yesterday ; and will not let me have it" 

While Ellen was speaking, Mary entered the room, 
saying, " I have put it up, mother ; but Ellen hurried 
me so." 

" AJy dear," said Mrs. Wilson, " you did very 
wrong not to mind your sister. She is older than you 
are, and knows better than you do what is proper and 
right ; and as you did not choose to resign the book 
when she asked you for it, I shall not take the trouble 
of showing you all the pretty pictures it contains, and 
explaining them to you. Now you may go to your play. 
I trust you will not be so rude again." 

" Mother," said Ellen, " is it best Mary should go 
to that beautiful garden with me, to-morrow ? I know 
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she won't mind me ; and she may step on the flowers, 
and do something wrong." 

" I should be sorry to deprive her of so much in- 
nocent enjoyment, Ellen ; but if you think you cannot 
agree together, I shall certainly keep her at home ; 
though if you are kind, and d6n't attempt to tyran- 
nize over her, my dear, I think she would be a very 
good, obedient little girl." 

^^ Tyrannize! Mother, I don't know what that 
means." 

^^ Tyranny means an unjust, unkind, or cruel use 
of power. You know what power means, Ellen." 

Yes, mother, the President has power ; and you and 
father have power, and can reward or punish us. But 
I beard William reading something to you about a 
king, who was a tyrant ; can tittle girls and kings be 
alike ?' 

^^ If a little girl makes bad use of all the power she 
has, she will be as tyrannical as a king, who makes 
a bad use of all the power he has. A little girl has 
but little power ; so she can do but little harm. It is 
probable, if her power were increased, it would in- 
crease her desire to tyrannize." 

" But mother, I never tyrannized over Mary in my 
life." 

" Are you sure of that, Ellen ? Perhaps you do not 
yet clearly comprehend the word ; I will tell you of 
two little girls, though they are young ladies now, the 
eldest of whom, I think, tyrannized over her sister. I 
was on a visit to their mother. 



LESSON LIV. 

THE LITTLE TYRANTS,— AGAIN. 

One afternoon, I was writing in a room next to 
the one in which the children generally sat. Mrs. 
Norton left me, and went up stairs for something. 
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leaving the door opea. I was perfectly still, and the 
little girls did not know of my being near. 

^ Caroline/ said the eldest, ^ bring me that book on 
the table.' 

' O Julia, I can't get up,' said little Caroline. * Don't 
you see my lap is full ?' 

I could see them both in the large mirror that hung 
opposite. The dear little chubby girl was seated on 
her cricket in the corner; her white apron spread over 
her small lap ; her little hands arranging her many- 
colored squares for patch-work. 

^ See, Julia,' said she, in a beseeching tone, ' all 
my pretty patch-work that I have been so long lay- 
ing out to baste together, will be tumbled^n the floor, 
if I get up.' 

^Nonsense,' said her sister, ^ make haste ; I have 
done this volume and want the other immediately.' 

' How can you be so cross, Julia ? you are doing 
nothing at all. I am sure I would not plague you so^ 
for any thing.' 

^ You know, Caroline, mamma tells you to mind 
me.' 

^ But I am sure she would'nt. Miss Julia, if she 
knew how aross you are to me sometimes.' 

^ There comes mother,' said Julia, hearing her steps 
on the stairs : ^ we'll see, Miss Caroline, if you won't 
mind.' 

The little girl jumped up and got the book. I saw 
many of her pretty squares fall on the carpet ; and the 
rest were tumbled in a heap in her lap. Juliq. took 
the book and began her reading again. 

Mrs. Norton came through the room in haste, with- 
out noticing the big tears that filled the bright blue 
eyes of her little girl ; who, wiping them away with 
the corner of her apron, began her work anew with a 
patient sweetness, that quite won my love." 

'< O ! mother, what a cross sister," said Ellen. 

" Yes, my dear, she was tyrannical. I think, my 
daughter, you understand the meaning of tyranny 
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now. You perceive that Julia tyrannized over her 
sister. 

« Yes, mother." 

<< Mrs. Norton, thinking Julia, as she was so much 
older, capable of guiding her sister, and of being use- 
ful to her in many ways, had given her power, which 
she abused ; and though her mother found it out in 
time to prevent its injuring the gentle Caroline, Julia 
grew up with a desire to tyrannize, and her manners 
are fiur less pleasing than her sister's who is now the 
mother of just such a little lively girl as Mary.'* 

" Did I ever see her mother ? Does she live in this 
town ?' 

** No, my dear, she Uves a great way off; I wish she 
was near us ; for I love her much." 

" Ellen, I will tell you how you can always have 
almost absolute power over your sister ; absolute pow- 
er means power to make her do just what you wish 
her to do, — and such power you can have over Mary 
without tyranny, and without harshness." 

*^ How; mother ?" 

" By being perfectly good. You think I am mis- 
taken, I dare say ; but if you will reflect a moment, 
you will remember many times when your manner of 
asking her has been improper, your look impatient, 
and your voice too loud. To-day, my daughter." 

" Indeed, mother ! I was not impatient to-day ; but 
waited until she had seen four pictures." 

" I suppose you waited a moment, my dear ; but had 
you been perfectly kind, you would have thought how 
much little folks love pictures, and what a temptation 
such a beautiful book is, and instead of saying, ' You 
must not have it, Mary,' you should have said, * It is 
a beautiful book, I know : and I will show you all 
the pictures as soon as I have done my work ; but 
you know mother will be displeased if you disobey her, 
and take a borrowed book in your hand.' Don't you 
think, if you had spoken thus, she would have resign- 
ed the book to you willingly ?" 

" Yes, mother." 
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" But now, my dear, you have deprived her of the 
pleasure of seeing its contents. Remember, my dear 
child, I give you some power over your sister, not 
merely because you are older, but because I think you 
her superior ; because I think you capable of guiding 
her right, often when her frolicsome disposition would 
lead her into mischief. Is it not important, then, that 
you should always show yourself capable of guiding 
her by the patient gentleness of your manners, and 
by your obedience to the commands and wishes of 
your parents ?" 

" Oh yes, mother, and I do try to be good." 
I think you do, Ellen, and I am certain, my child, 
that you know how to apply to God for aid and 
strength, when you feel your weakness. * And remem- 
ber, you are never fit to command, until you know 
how to obey.' " 

Ellen threw her arms round her mother's neck. 
Her eyes were full of tears, and her young heart full 
of kind feelings. She said, ^^ I will take Mary with 
me to-morrow, mother ; for 1 shall be so gentle and 
affectionate to her, that she will love to mind me." 

" Keep that resolution, my dear, and you will be 
certain of her ready obedience, and an agreeable visit." 

Does this book Mntatn pictures ? Does it contain pretty 
stories ? Does enjoyment mean the same as pain ? What 10 the 
opposite of pain ? — Is it probable that idle scholars will learn 
much ? — Do you increcue in strengfth as ]^ou grow older ? 
Can you mention a person who is jrour superior 7 — Another ? 
What does impcdient mean ? Is it right to be impaHenty when 
taking care or a little sister? 



LESSON LV. 

THE RHINOCEROS. 

«The Rhinoceros is about five and a half, or six feet 
high, and from twelve to fourteen feet long. 
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This animal's body is very tong and large ; his legs 
are short, but thick and clumsy ; his ears are broad, 
and stand upright; his upper lip is long, and 
hangs over the lower one ; his eyes are small ; his skin 
lies in great folds, like a thick, stiff piece of cloth, his 
nose is long, and is armed with a great, strong horn ; 
and his feet are short, ending in tliree toes each. 

The Rhinoceros uses his horn to defend himself a- 
gainst the lion, elephant, and other animals. It is so 
strong, that he can run it through a small tree, just as 
easy as a boy runs an awl through a small stick. 

The Rhinoceros lives on grass, and the small twigs 
of trees ; he also eats thorns, sugar cane and all sorts 
of corn. 

He gathers his food with his upper lip, which ends 
in a point, and which he can stretch out a foot or more. 

He is a harmless beast, when let alone ; but when 
attacked by other animals, or pursued by men, no 
animal is more fierce or niore dangerous. He is so 
strong, and fights with so much skill with his horn, 
that even the elephant cannot master him, and the 
tiger would rather attack the elephant than the Rhi- 
noceros. His skin is so thick and hard, that it is a 
good defence against the claws of the lion and tiger. 

The color of the Rhinoceros is a dark, bluish 
brown. He has no hair except on the tail and ears. 

This animal runs wild in Asia and Africa, where 
he lives in low, muddy places, for he loves to wallow 
in the mire Uke the h<^. 

The Rhinoceros can be so far tamed as to be quiet 
in confinement, and to do a few things at his master's 
bidding. But he is not a docile animal, and under 
instruction behaves more like a pig than Uke any 
other beast. 

He is a solitary beast, and loves best to be alone. 
He seems too stupid to take any pleasure in company, 
and is contented if he can wallow in the mire, get 
enough to eat, and then go to sleep. 

The Rhinoceros is said to hear uncommonly well. 
10 
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He will listen with great attention to any sound, which 
he has not often heard before. Even while he is eat- 
ingy if a drum is beat, he will raise his head, and heark- 
en to it a long time. 

The flenh of diis animal is eaten by the Indians 
and Africans, and is said by them to be excellent. 
His skin msdces the hardest, and for some uses, the 
bast leather, in the world. His horn is sometimes 
used by ignorant people as a medicine. 

At a single thought, it might be difficult for us to 
conclude, for what use such a iiuge and disgusting 
creature as the Rhinoceros was made : but if we reflect 
a moment, we shall see, that in the country where he 
lives, he may be a great blessing to the poor negroes^ 
who might perhaps, starve without his flesh. Nor is 
it difiicult to see that the Creator has been kind to this 
poor stupid beast, for He has given him a horn, with 
which to defend himself, and without which, he would 
easily be beaten to death by the elephant, or become 
the common prey of the lion and tiger. 

How hurge is the Rhinoceros ? What is his shape? What 
food does he live on ? Is he a liarmless animal ? What is his 
color ? Where is he to be found ? Can he be tamed ? What 
makes him contented ? What other animal does so ? Can the 
Khinoeeros hear well ? Of what use is he ? 



LESSON LVl. 

ANECDOTES OF THE RHINOCEROS. 

Many years ago, a Rhinoceros was sent from India 
to London, and although he was only two years old, 
the cost of his living, during the voyage, was upwards 
of four thousand dollars. He was fed on rice, sugar, 
and hay. 

He had, three times a day, seven pounds of rice, 
mixed with three pounds of sugar, besides lai^ quan- 
tities of hay and herbs. This animal was of a peace* 
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«ble disposition, and would let a person touch any 
part o£ its body, without being angry. When he was 
hungry, or when struck by any one, he became very 
furious, nor would he become tame, and mild again, 
until something was given him to eat, when he would 
again become harmles as before. 

When angry, he would spring about in a very 
strange manner, and often raise himself up on his hind 
feet, at the same time pushing most furiously against 
tlie sides of his cage. His motions were quick, and 
nimble, although he was so stupid and lazy in appear- 
ance. 

Dr. Parsons, who writes the substance of the above 
account, says Uiat he does not believe this creattufe 
can ever be tamed, so as to obey his master, and that 
when offended, he beUeves he would destroy every 
person who happened to be near him. 

Mr. Kolbe, who went into the country where the 
Rhinoceros lives, says that this animal, in his wild 
state, does not often attack men, unless they provoke 
him, or wear a red dress. Why a red dress should 
make him angry, we cannot say ; but on seeing it, he 
becomes very furious, and pursues after the man who 
has it on, and will destroy him, if he can. 

But Kolbe says it is very easy to escape him, 
although he runs with great swiftness, for this beast 
cannot see any thing that is not right before him. 
Therefore the man whom he is pursuing must stand 
still until the Rhinoceros comes very near him, when 
he must suddenly jump one side, and then run away. 
The animal keeps on for a while, but not seeing the 
man, stops, not knowing which way to pursue ; and 
thus the man has time to get out of his way. 

Now can we not see the goodness of the Creator 
towards man, in having made the sight of this huge 
animal less perfect than that of other animals ? For, 
could he see all around, like the cow and horse, no 
person could escape his fury, who should be pursued 
by him. 
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Does the Rhinoceros eat a ffreat deal ? What color does he 
islike? Is it easy to escape him? Why? 



LESSON LVIL 

MY BROTHER. 

Who often with me kindly play'd^ 
And all my little playthings made, 
My kite or ball — though still unpaid ? 

My Brother. 

Who made a sled when winter came. 
With little ropes to draw the same, 
And on its sides cary'd out my name ? 

My Brother 

Who after him my sled would tow. 
Swift o'er the ice, where'er I'd go, 
And mark'd the gliding wave below ? 

My Brother. 

Who lov'd to soothe my childish fear, 

And wip'd away the falling tear, 

When the coki ice <^rack'd loud and near ? 

My Brother. 

And who was it that taught to me 

The seeds of learning, A, B, C, 

On paper mark'd them out for me ? . 

My Brother. 

Who to the school my books would bear, 
And lead me o'er the bridge with care, 
And lessons find for me when there ? 

My Brother. 

Who gathered apples from the tree ? 
Chestnuts and walnuts too — for me, 
Who cheerftil did all this but thee, 

My Brother? 
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These joyful days have had an end ; 
But oh ! to me thy kindness lend, 
And still remain my dearest friend. 

My Brother. 

And may I ever grateful be 

For all thy kindness shown to me, 

And ne'er withdraw my love from thee. 

My Brother*. 



LESSON LVIIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

Splendid, very bright, showy. Brilliant, shining. 
Estimation, regard. Entertainment, a feast, diversion. 
Nuisance, that which gives trouble. Disgusting, provo- 
king dislike. External, outward. 

THE PEACOCK. 

The common Peacock is about five feet long, the 
tail being three feet and a half, and the body one foot 
and a half. 

This bird is very beautiful. The head is small, and 
crowned with a crest, consisting of a few straight fea- 
thers ; the neck is long and small ; the body is of a 
considerable size ; the wings short, and the tail very 
large and long- 
Its colors are very splendid. The back and wings 
are of a slight ash color, mingled with black ; the 
head, neck, and breast are greenish blue, with a gloss, 
which, in the sun, appears exceedingly brilliant ; the 
eyes are set between two stripes of white; the feathers 
of the tail are a mixture of green, blue, purple, and 
gold ; the bird can spread its tail into the form of a 
half circle, when it becomes one of the most beautiful 
objects imaginable. 

Among the Romans, Peacocks were held in the 
highest estimation ; and the person who first used 
10* 
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them at his table, as an article of food, became so 
celebrated on this account, that his name is known to 
this day. 

After their first introduction to the table, it soon 
became fashionable among the great men at Rome to 
eat Peacocks ; not probably on account of their good- 
ness, but because most people were unable to furnish 
so costly a dish ; so that the man who first undertook 
the business of fattening them for the markets, made 
his fortune by the trade. 

In Greece, at one period, these birds were so high- 
ly esteemed, that the price of a pair of them was more 
than a hundred dollars of our money ; and we are told, 
that when Alexander the Great was in India, he was 
so struck with their beauty, that he laid a heavy fine 
and punishment on any person who should in any 
manner wound or injure them. 

At that time, when a pair was carried to Athens, 
the rich went from all parts of Greece, for no other 
purpose than to behold so great a curiosity ; each 
person paying a certain sum for the sight. 

In what manner the Romans cooked Peacocks, we 
are not informed ; but at the present day, after the 
highest seasoning, their flesh is still black, tough, and 
far inferior to that of other birds. 

How long Peacocks were considered a delicious, as 
well as a costly article of diet, does not appear ; but 
in the time of king Francis First, of France, rather 
more than three hundred years ago, these birds were 
still used at the entertainments of the great, though 
they were not eaten. 

At that time, the fashion was to take off the skin, 
and then, having prepared the flesh with spices and 
salt, the skin was again drawn on, so that the bird 
appeared in full plumage. 

Thus fitted up it was kept for many years, to be 
set on the table in full dress, on great occasions. At 
weddings and other like times, they filled the beak 
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and throat of the bird with cotton and camphor, which 
was set on fire for the entertainment of the company. 

For beauty of plumage, few of the feathered race 
can compare with the Peacock. But this poor bird 
can boast of nothing but outside show. His voice, 
which is a kind of scream, is unpleasant, and even 
shocking to the ear ; his legs are black, and so homely, 
that it is said he will never look at them himself. He 
is a voracious eater, and devours plants, seeds, corn, 
and insects. In gardens and planted fields, he is 
such a nuisance, that his owner is often obliged to pay 
money for the damage he does. 

The bad conduct of this bird, therefore, makes 
him a disagreeable companion, notwithstanding his 
beauty. So that those who are well acquainted with 
him, take little notice of his dress, his character being 
a matter of much more consequence to them than the 
fine appearance of his feathers. 

Let this be a lesson to those who expect that beau- 
ty and external show, rather than good qualities, will 
gain them respect and influence in the world. The 
truth is, that personal beauty, like the Peacock's 
plumage, after being a little while admired, if not 
combined with other charms, is every where soon 
forgotten or despised. 

Let a person be ever so gaudily dressed, and ever 
so handsome, if he is disgusting in his manners, and 
overbearing in his conduct, he will soon find himself 
shunned and hated by every body ; whereas a person 
of amiable and obliging manners, though neither 
handsome in person, nor dressed in fine clothes, will 
always be beloved, and always have influence, where- 
ever he goes. 

How long is the Peacock's body ? His tail ? Is it beautiful ? 
Are Peacocks good to eat? Why then did the Romans eat them ? 
Is it foolish to eat things because they cost a great deal of mo- 
ney ? What would it be better to do with the money ? What 
is all this bird can boast of? What is better for children than 
i>utside show ? 
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LESSON UX. 



THE LAW OP GOD. 



In the State of Massachusetts, the law requires that 
all the instructors of youth shall " use their best endea- 
vors to impress on the minds of children and youth 
committed to their care and instruction, the princi- 
ples of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth.'* 

In other States, where there may be no such law, 
teachers owe it as a duty to God and their country, 
to see that their pupils have a knowledge of these 
great principles. This cannot be done, while they 
are ignorant of 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

1. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth ; thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them nor serve them : for I, the Lord 
thy God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me and showing 
mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep 
my commandments. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain. 

4. Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy ; 
six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work ; but 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God ; 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within 
thy gates ; for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested 
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the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the 
Sabbath day, and hallowed it. 

5. Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee. 

6. Thou shalt not kill. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor his man- 
servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor any thing that is thy neighbor's. 

What is a law in Massachusetts ? What is the doty of teach- 
ers in all places ? Why ? Can yoa repeat the first command- 
ment? The second? d&c 



LESSON LX. 

A TALK ABOUT THE COMMANDMENTS. 

SXTWXXN A VATHXR AHD HIS CHILDRXH. 

Father. Children, how many commandments are 
there? 

AU the Children. Ten. 

Father. Where do you find them, Benjamin ? 

Benjamin. I do not know. 

Father. Do you know, Ann ? 

Ann. In my primer. 

Father. TVtie, they are in your primer, and iTi 
many other small books for children. But I mean to 
ask in what part of the Bible they are. Can you tell 
me, George ? 

George. They are in the 20th chapter of Exodus. 

Father. That is right. Are they in any other part 
of the Bible, Lucy ? 
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iMcy. I believe not. 

Father. What do you think about it, James? 

James. They are in the fifth chapter of Deuterono- 
my. 

Father. That is right, my son. They are all record* 
ed together in these two places, but no where else in 
all the Bible. They are mentioned singly, or several 
of them together, in other places, some of them fre- 
quently. But if you want to find the ten command- 
ments in one place, you must look in one of these 
two chapters. Can you tell me whose commandments 
they are, or who gave such commandments ? 

AU. God. 

Father. Whom does God command ? 

George. The children of Israel. 

Benjamin. Us. 

Ann. All the children. 

James. Every body. 

Lucy. All mankind. 

Father. You all answer differently ; but you all say 
the truth. But, George,^what made you think that 
these commandments were for the children of Israel ? 

Oearge. Because, when Moses was alone with God 
in the mount, God wrote them on two tables of stone, 
and Moses carried them down to the children of Is- 
rael, and gave them t<?that people, as God bade him. 

Father. You are right. God gave them first to the 
children of Israel, and they kept them laid up among 
their sacred things from age to age ; one generation 
taught them to their children, and they to their chil- 
dren, and so they have been preserved among the Is- 
raelites, or Jews, to this very day. But, Lucy and 
James, why do you suppose that these commands are 
for " every body," or " all mankind ? 

Lucy. Because, all the Jewish Scriptures, '< the 
law and the prophets," make part of the Bible ; and 
the Bible is intended for every '* creature under heav« 
en," and ministers are << to go into all the world and 
teach it." 
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Father. That is trae ; and is it by such means 
we have the Bible, with all its precious commandments 
and ordinances ? 

Lucy. Yes, Sir. You have told us that the Old 
Testament books were preserved among Christians 
after the time of Christ, as well as those of the New ; 
and that the Old Testament has been translated from 
the Hebrew into the English, and the New Testament 
from the Greek ; and that all together make our Eng- 
lish Bible, which we have been taught to read ever 
since we could read at all. 

Father. Yes. The sacred books were brought in 
ancient times, from the south-east part of Europe to 
Great Britain ; and when our fathers came to this 
western wilderness, they brought them with them. 
And now, in this land of liberty and plenty, almost 
every child may read and hear in his own tongue, the 
wonderful works of God. Now James, can you tell 
me any other reason why the ten commandments are 
for " every body," besides the fact that the books of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy make part of our Englirii 
Bible ? 

James. Christ and his apostles, I beUeve, quote 
the commandments, and speak of them as the com- 
mandments of God, and as binding on Jews and G«n»> 
tiles, and all people. 

Father. They do so ; and it would be a pleasant 
and profitable exercise, if we could refer to a number 
of such places, and read and remark on what they 
wrote. But we have no time this evening, for I want 
to talk with you more about the commandments them- 
selves. They are indeed designed for " all the chil- 
dren," as, Ann said, and " us," as Benjamin said. 
Now I want any of you to tell me, what these com- 
mandments are sometimes called. 

Lucy. The decalogue. 

James. The moral law. 

George. The few of God. 
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Father. You all say right. Lucy, why are they 
called the ^' decalogue" ? 

Lucy. Because there are just ten of them. 

Father. Why is that a reason for the name ? 

Lucy. I do not know. 

Father. Then I will tell you. The word " deca- 
logue'^ means any thing which consists of ten words, 
or ten speeches. It is also called a '^ law/' or ** the 
law of God," because it contains what God requires 
and forbids, and threatens punishment to those who 
disobey. It is called the ^^ moral law," to distinguish 
it from another which bears the name of the ^^ ritual, 
or ceremonial law." That was a law which told 
the IsraeUtes about the sacrifices, and the holy days, 
and the modes of worship at the temple. This law 
relates to the heart and the conduct through every 
day of our life ; and contains in a few words all that 
God requires of men, and what he forbids, both to- 
wards himi and towards one another. 

George. I have been thinking, Pa, why these ten 
commandments should be called the great law of (rod ; 
did he never give but ten commandments to man- 
kind ? 

Father. Yes, my son, he has given a great many 
more. But, as I was just now saying, these ten are 
the great commands, given in few words, so that we 
may easily remember them ; but in other parts of the 
Bible, they are explained at greater length, and applied 
in a great many particular cases. And if any body 
should obey these ten, and love them with all the 
heart, he could not hate or disobey one of all the 
words of God in the Bible. He would, like the Psahn- 
ist, " have respect unto all God's commandments," 
and to him ^^ every word of God" would be pure, and 
lovely, and sweet. Our Lord Jesus even reduced the 
number below ten. Having said, '^ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart," he added, 
" This is the first and great conunand ; and the sec- 
ond is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
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thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets." Do you think, children, if a 
man or a child loved God with all his heart, he could 
have any other gods before him, or worship images ? 

AIL No, Sir. 

Father. If a man or a child ioved every body as 
well as he did himself, could he kill any body in an- 
ger, or for money ? 

All. No, Sir. 

Father. Could such a man steal, or bear false tes- 
timony, or even desire to get away what belonged to 
another ? 

All. No, Sir. 

Father. Could a child tlmt had such Jove, ever 
disobey or grieve his parents ? 

All. No, Sir. 

Father. Now we will talk no more at present. 
But I want you to commit all the ten commandments 
to memory, if you do not know them now, so that at 
another time I may see how well you understand them. 



LESSON LXI. 

ABOUT COLUMBUS. 

All the great and good men, who have ever Uved, 
became great and good by their own efforts. Chris- 
topher Columbus was one of these great men ; and 
though he lived about four hundred years ago, and was 
at first a poor boy, people now love to talk about Co- 
lumbus, and praise him. 

He was born at Genoa, a city of Italy, in 1435. His 
father was a wool-comber, and it is likely was notable 
to let his son go to school as much as most boys go 
now. 

Mr. Irving, who has written a large book about Co- 
lumbus, tells us that he became a go6d scholar by '' di- 
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ligent self-schooling," and by studying, when perhaps, 
other boys or young men of his age were at play. 

Some boys, when they go to school, and have to 
learn a lesson in Geography, think it very hard, and 
cannot see of what use it will be, to remember so many 
hard names. But Columbus loved to study Geogra- 
phy, and he thought about what he read. 

And when he had learned all that he could from 
books, he wanted to know more about the earth. He 
did not feel satisfied with the accounts given of the 
shape of the earth. He thought it was round like an 
orange, and that men could sail round it. 

Columbus wanted to try to find another continent 
by going west. But he could not build a ship, and 
hire men to help him, wit-hout money. So he applied 
to the sovereigns of his own country for aid. But 
th^ refused to help him. 

He then went to the king of Portugal ; and the 
king pretended to think it a foolish scheme ; but he 
privately sent some ships himself, that he might have 
all the honor and benefit of the voyage. Perhaps 
the king was advised to deceive Columbus by his 
counsellors, and would have acted right, if they had 
not urged him to do wrong. But like most people 
who do wrong, he did not succeed. Columbus soon 
left him, and went to the king of Spain. 

The name of this king was Ferdinand, and that of 
his queen, Isabella. The queen was much pleased 
with the plan of Columbus, and she hoped he would 
find the country he expected to find. She persuaded 
the king to let him have ships and men and money ; 
and Columbus engaged to let the king have most of the 
valuable things he might find. 

Before they sailed, Columbus and his men prayed to 
God, that he would take care of them, and give them 
success. They then began their voyage, on the 14th 
of August, 1492. 

On losing sight of land, the sailors felt as though 
they had taken leave of the world. They despaired 
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of ever again seeing their homes. Many of them shed 
tears. 

Columbus tried to soothe their distress^ promising 
them land, riches, and many other things. He did not 
do this in order to deceive them ; for he really believ- 
ed he should fulfil his promises. 

When they were far out at sea, the sailors were still 
more afraid, and wanted to go back, and treated Co- 
lumbus with great disrespect. But he persuaded them 
to continue the voyage a few weeks longer, and at 
length they discovered land. 

Their first act on landing, was to return thanks to 
God, with tears of joy. They called the island on 
which they landed, San Salvador. Columbus soon 
after returned to Spain. 

The king and queen were very glad when they 
heard of the new country he had found. They sent 
him back again with many other ships. They then 
discovered the islands which are called the West 
Indies. 

Columbus afterwards made another voyage, and dis- 
covered the continent, and was sent home in chains 
by those who envied him. The ill treatment he now 
received, afflicted him so much as to hasten his death, 
which took place in 1506. 

Columbus intended to use the vast gains he expect- 
ed from his discoveries for the relief of the poor, and 
for religious purposes. He was a good man. Mr. 
Irving says of him, " The Sabbath was to him a day of 
sacred rest ; on which he would never sail from a port, 
unless in case of extreme necessity." " His language 
was pure, and free from all gross or irreverent expres- 
sions." 

" He has been extolled for his skill in control- 
ling others, but far greater praise is due to him 
for the firmness he displayed in governing himself." 
Now, if you would have a character like that of Co- 
lumbus, you must imitate his good qualities. 
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Where was Columbus born ? How long ago ? What was his 
father? How did Columbus become a good scholar? What 
did he want to do ? To whom did he apply for help ? To whom 
next? How did the king- of Portugal treat him? Was this 
right ? Why ? Of whom did he at last, obtain help ? What 
did queen Isabella persuade the king to do ? What did Colum- 
bus and his men do before they sailed ? How did the men feel 
when they lost sight of land ? How did Columbus soothe them ? 
What does soothe mean ? How did they treat Columbus when 
they had gone still farther ? What did they do when they dis- 
covered land, and went on shore ? Did Columbus afterwards make 
another voyage to the New World ? Another ? How was he 
treated then ? How did this affect him ? What did he mean 
to do with the gains he expected to make ? How did he regard 
the Sabbath $ What kind of language did he use ? Do good 
men use bad language "^ Should you imitate good men in doing 
what is right ? 
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NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS, 

. (Poge. 2. /• 4.) You should speak the words when readiug 
as when talking. 

(p. 2, L SO.) She found that she had done wrong, not to mind 
them. 

^^ 5f ?inr^ fW^ ^^ %^ ^ RT^^T ^JTiP^ «Tf^. 

{p, 3. /. 9.) This would have been a great shame had it been 
quite his own fault. 

(p. 5. /. 1.) -^ and felt much better than if she had eaten the 
whole. 

ft^ ^ mf3[ ^^ ^^nrot f^ ^^ ^ w^» 

(p. 6. I 4.) — the sad state she was in, (^3^^) thesadetate 
in which she was^ or, her sad state. 

12 
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(p. 8. /• 23.) He will spit as little as may be. 

(p. 10./. 25) What can have become of him ? 

511^ ^^ 5rrS" »?¥t^. 

(p. 11. /. 29.) And bowy think you^ do I always know 
how to find my things ? 

(p. 16. /. 26.) Who knows, said the old man, but this child 
may live to be a man, and that God will make him good and 
happy ? 

(p. 16. ^ 31.) The little boy grew fast. 

^ WI5I1 y^^iT ^i*i ?nr79T. 

(p. 18. /. 12.) She looked at the boy who had dried up bis 
tears and was playing at the coach door. 

(p.. 21. /. 1.) I am too tired to attend to you now. 

(p. 28. /. 37.) He followed calling the horse by his name 
when he stopped, but on his approach set off again. 

% Ml*lMi ir<n*iil| ^^T^ t^ sTTT ^grr wm ^irftW ^ 
^^ ^ (^) ^^ ofir^JT, ^ ^ (Mr. L.) «n^ ^ (^) 
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[p, 29. /. 40.) — ran across where the road made a tunii 
and getting before the horse took him by his bridle> and held 
him till the owner came up. 

%^ ^CW^T^^ Rf^ 'R^ >»rk^ *TTPr Ml*|Mi;j3 ft^ T 
(p. 29. l> 10.) — so much the better for you. 

{p. 29. /. 18.) But would you not rather play ! 

{p. 29. /. 2d.) Just by, among the trees there* 

(p. SO. /. 21.) But these let in water. 

(p. 30. L 2.4) I would as soon hare none at all (no hat at all) 

(p. 30. L 27.) If it rains very hard, I get under the fence till 
it is oyer* 

(p. 30. Z. 32*) But if there are none ? 

(p. 30. /. 33.) Then I do as well as I can. I work on, &c. 

Co). 

(p. 30. I* 38*) Why you are quite a philosopher. 
Kinra 'f^ '^'^ «!ltH. 
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(p. 43. /. 13.)— to fiuish with, (^TTSI') with which to finish, 
(p. 43. /. 17.) riltryiflcangetit. 

(p. 44. /. 11.) As soon as she was safe over^ &c. 

^ <ITr H^ ^^ ^ V5H|W|^ ^o ). 

(p. 46. /. 34.) If you saved your money to do any thing 
with, or to buy any thing with, I should think you did right. 

srr ^rtff 4><"^i^i<n f^ qrfff ft^ ^m^it mqc^r ^ 

(p. 50. /. 1.) You are liable to be frozen to death. 

{p. 50. L Iti] Ij on the CD^trarjj have a warm stje aod 

plenty of provisions all at free cost. 

U 

^, 50, /. 13.) I hatre nothing to do but grow fat and follow 
my amusemeni. 

3^ Itw f *^\* ^1^ c^rN* ^t^ «t^ ^. 

(p. 5Q. /» so.)— to get it lighted. 

(p. 54, f« 15]« This Bea-aickocss h the mosi distress^iiig feeHn| 
that I ever knew* 

•i^iT^T^ ^»?f ^^^m =nff, 

(p, 5'K r, £3.) I »hall get hardened* 
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(p. 55. /. 1.) One thing I coald not help Doticiog. 

^ ^ wpif 55^ ^ifir •?rSi". 

(p. 55. /. IS.) It 18 now fifteen da3's that we hare been out of 
sight of land. 

^# ^€hT wSi" srrff , einr 'hro' Rrro vr^. 

(p. 56. /. 4.) I have taken a pretty thorough seasoning* 

(p. 59. L 31.) — but for this means of relief. 

(p. 60. /. 13.) The ostrich is noted for its neglect of its young, 
and as being a stupid creature, and very timid. 

loro^ •iiMc^i Rw'ni €Fh?i5r ?rtltr frtf «?i^r itt w\JH f 



(.1 



(p. 61. /. 83.) He did not see what in the world chestnuts 
were made to grow so for. 

Chestnuts ^ «?% ^raTW WW fW^^ # ^RTl^r fflf, «(% 
(p. 62. /. 36.) Do you know what it is for ? 

(p. 66. L 35.) They told her she was welcome to stay as long 
as she pleased. 

(p. 6T. /. 5.) — she was very short for her age- 

(p. 68. /. 33.) Betsy said, yes, that was what she thought. 
Betsy 4I"II^ 1^, T^ ^ ^H^. 
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(p. 73. /. 32.) I would rather be worn out in doing good 
than rust out in idleness. 

{p. 73. /. 29.) No sooner said than done* 

(p. 76. /. 8.) All sorrow to beguile. 

(p. 76. /. 15.) — for you need not fear offending her you see. 

(p. 76. /. 20.) For pray what could I do ? 

(p. 80. /. 31.) He was then more wicked than if he had not 
done so before^ or his mother had not taught him and reproved 
him. 

^tW 'PERir ^ % 'T^?! $rtf 5FT f^Rir. 

(p. 81. /. 28.) — but whether God will or will not be angry. 

(p. 81. /. 30.) children should no more commit a small sin 
than they would take a little poison. 

(p. 85. /. 22.) I will tell jou about the laziest boy yoo ever 
heard of. 

f^RFT fioottl jfBTir ^ii-o*!! ihf«iifer ^nlH' «nHr 5t%^ w- 
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{p, 85. /. S8.) when he played the boys said he played as if the 
master told him to. 

(/I. 88. /. 1.) Where have you been. 

(p. 88. /• 5.) — he has been out begging all day without getting 
any thing to eat, 

(|i, 96. /. 19.) I wonder yon do'nt clear your garden of those 
frogs. 

(p. 102. /. 34.) Let usboth, then, set our faces against this 
▼ile practice. 

^ ff 55" ^?T^ ♦ll«l?l 111^5 *Trtit ^ ^R" ^ift? ST^. 

(p. 110. ^ 10.) At a single thought it might be difficult 
to conclude, for what use such a huge and disgusting creature 
as the Rhinoceros was made* 

(p, 123. /• 38.) on losing sight of land, the sailors felt as though 
they had taken leave of the world. 

^t^ <awi<5l «l«iiiti v% ft%^r# ir^ ^^ t'lw ^nr #- 

(p. 1«3, /L 7.)- far out at sea. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS/ 



a. stands for adjective. .%. .• Jj"lftfiH"r. 

fl.^ir^BT^ adjective *nsnr ^. 

ad. „ adverb ^... Pli^lRitN^f. 

conj. „ conjunction ^<<l*^41. 

interj, „ inteijection ^loft*l<lMf, ^ETJ. 

ft, „ noun er substantive •• •TTT. 

n. />. „ proper noun RtST ^T. 

p. p. „ passive participle .... ^K^W fT^. 

P'^/'* »> preposition.,.., «Mtl<r. 

pret. „ preterite or imperfect f . 

tense ,.... 5 

pron, „ pronoun. •..«••••••• W^RT. 

r.«. „ auxiliary or helping ? ^^m^ , ^^ p,p^ 

verb. ...»•• 3 

I?, t. „ intransitive or neuter 1 ^ ■ j, ^„.», 

verb 3 

verb.. 3 

in comp. „ in composition ^W *7^i^. 

p^ „ pluraK ^P"^^. 

( invers. ) before a Marathi verb denotes that what is the 
nominative case in English, is in the oblique case in Marathi, 
and what is the nominative case in Marathi is in the oblique 
case in Englieh. Examples. I think^ ^^ ^T^. I do not' tee 

1 
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him, ^ 'T^ fir^FRT ^. I can read, T^ ^T^ ^. I know, 
JPT ^r^^ ^. I Aarc a book, T^ 'HT J^HT ^. 
{invers.) or (tww.) ? '?TT*I' f^^WMI W^ «?^ »?& 

Hi% ^ ^, «?rf^ TOT^ j?i^ yff ^Trrf ^ <Pc*ai jtt^ ^r# 

m» after a Marathl noun denotes masculine gender. 

f' ,y y, yy feminine gender, 

n, „ „ ,^ , neuter gender, 

m. ^ '?^CT*f HHI^I ^ «Tflrft t^^ «?^. . . . jRHT. 
/« >^ >r it V • • • • ^*^*l- 

w* ,, ti 1, If • • • • t;iti^fw«i. 
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A tf. ^T^. — a while ^Tlff ^. 

able a. H^T^, ^llR**IH. — to be 
able, '^r^, (iw.) ?^ «?^- 
^-^, W. ^. I am able to 
read, ^ ^ '[T^ or ^^ 
imnt ^ or *<I4MI^ 4N^'5. 

above ^ep. ^> ^Tnf. 

above a. ^f^r, ^IT^, ^^W. 

^- I think the above story is 
true WT^t 'itg" ^sPfl' ^, 

about pre;?. ^^r,5?OTTRT. (^) 
RW". — to be about work, 
^FRIrT 3T^. What are 
you about ^^JW«irft#B? 
He has gone about his busi- 
ness ^ ^rr?^ *MHi ip^. 

about £wf. ^pn^, wmO. (^) 

^^y^, ?^;W. ^.— about 
to die *I<"(1-*|^, *«l^l^ 
^^T^, — about to go TT- 



absent a. ^Ki^^, «TOW, M^- 
absolute a. ^^^, J^^^TT, ^- 

absolutely ad. PT^P^, PtOTRF, 

abuse n. (T^) ^^^ w. J- 

^ m. (^) fMt^n^ /. 

abuse v. t. (^T^) ^o^, f- 

'FT ^ 55?^. (\) ftrft ^. 

accept r. t. ^f ^t^TNTF^, 5#- 
accommodation w. ^? ^. ^ 
account n. ^^n.^f. f^f^T- 

^/. (S) fHt^m. ?r?^y: 

^Rra^ wi. —to call to ac- 
count 5^^ ^' — on ac« 
count of ^t *f^^»» ^'IT*^* 
— of no account i^OTT 'Hff , 

w^wTf ^TRRr 'frff*— of 
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great account Hfrf, *U<*I» 
accounts. U ^^,^f[^yW^> 
account (for) v. i. ^RTTW ^\^' 

^, ^T'TT 55FPt. (^) (mr.) 

^^ a?^, RslWlfr 3?^. 
achev.*. ^^,^^^,^^5^- 

^. 
ache n. J^ «• 
acquaint (with) v. t. %^ ^TTT- 

HfllM"!. — to be acquainted 
with 9?loi<S*"l, W^t (inv,) 

^. 
acquaintance n. ^°^<s* /. ^- 
^ m. 'HlP^dJIlCl /. {\) 

across k^/'. 3Tr?^,-qTt, ^T^. 
act ». f^ /. f^ n. ^ n, 

^iT^ n. 
act v. t. ^^T??)-, ^T?^. (^) 

action n. '^iHli m, sq^fH: w. 

^IT »i. '*=ll^y*. — in action 
•^l^ril, ^oiril, vsTRJrT. 
active a. '^TS?, f^- (^) 

add ». ^ nia^, #?^, ^?^. 

admire v. ^ ^^[#^, ^^iT- 
^^of, W^ ^T?:^, (mv.) 

admit »./. ^^,^^^r^, 



-^qF'T-ffSf. — xo admit of 

adultery n. ^K**1 n. 

advise r. t. 'W^ ^, ^m5^i 

affair w. 'it^ /. ^JT^T n. ^^^ 

affect V. ^ ^^m'lr.' 

affection n. 'WTT /. Stfif /. ^T- 

affectionate a. fllM^R,'?!^, 

affectionately adv. Snin, TR"- 

%^. 
afflict V. U Ji'jT ^, *f^. 
affliction n. 5"-^ m. ^^ f. ^- 

^ m. <9<5 m, 
afflicted a. & ;?. p. jf^^t J*^ 

afford r. U ^. (^) ^^'^^ 
^rfrfJTJFr^^^, {invm.) ^^ 

affront v. U ^^ >d<in^.— to be 

affronted ^^, ^ ^T?:^- 
afraid a. H'PftrT.— ' to be afraid 

Africa n. p. ^TTW^r ?<tT. 

African £/. & ?j. WCTw. ^~ 
^ m. 

after i)rc/). ^r, ^, ^, 'ff- 
^, qr. (^) ^TRf. /3-. I 
have come after a book It" 
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^T^TPt. ^. After this manner 

afternoon n. JMIVH jTr^T^ar f 
"T this afternoon ^THT J^- 
^^. — that afternoon ^ 

afterwards adv. ^f 3?", ?^- 

r.gain a^. PT^^^, J^:, J^W, 

back again ^=(^f W^ — 
again and rgain ^Tv^lT, ^- 

against prep- ft^^ft, ^,-^,-#. 

over cgainst ^T^RK. 
age w. ^ n. ^3^?^ A ^OT/.wi. 

— of age ^1^, ^rrirr, ^TFTWr, 

from age to age V^i^P^ ftff. 
a year ago ^ ^ Sf^-^r- 

^^, or ^ ^^nrrJr. 

agree r. i. ^T^, RT^S^, (mw.) 
vsTT-lRnr-^-fi^t. — to a- 
gree to ^r^-^RT^-ft^,^f- 
^-^IF^-^^. — to agree 
with «n?^,ft3:^, (invers.) 

^' — I agree with you 3^ 
agreeable a. 'fspT, ^TT^TrfT, ^ 

ah ! inter* fT. 

aid n. ^EfniT n. 'T^^ f. ^^^ f. 
*^ /• ( •^ ) ^^ w»- /• 



aid v. f. ^ffir-w^r-j'wr-'ipr- 

air n. f^ /. ^T?T w. ^ m. 

— in the air *WW<t. (\) 
^k^ m. 
Alexander w./?. J^^ ^fpf. 

dike fl. ^flft^, < r 4>^ ? f< : <^ ». 

live a. r^^, f^, ^T^. 
all a. ^T^T^r, ^m^, ^, WK\y 
ir^ — not at all ^Tipff 5f[|f . 
— all about, all roupd "^^*- 

all w. ni^^ n. ^aiT* ,>. 
Allen n. p. ^I"l«^ ^H^. 
allow v.^. ^,ft^^,M<^H- 

almost ad. •fg^M»<^*f. to be 
almost vrri|m-3T^-^o|-^ 5f- 
^oT-ST^-^. g-. Jig jg al- 
most here ^ ^T^ ^^. 
lie is almost dead ^ TT^- 

"^ ^^nrm ^nt*. it is ai- 

most ten o'clock ^\^\ ^TWT- 
^TTH ^. My work is al- 
n\ost done TTS ^TR ^% '^- 
^PT ^liT^. It is almost rea- 
dy ^TTWr rPTK fff^. 

alone a, ^T^fT^T, ?^?5T, ^^f. 
{\) ^^5^, ^TH", '^.— to let 
alone ^T^-^-^^. 

along ad. 3^« ^« Go along jS" 
«rr,'^^. — all along ^^. 

aloud ad. #5^1%. 
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alphabet n. ^"N^ / ^ ^- 

^. 
already ad. ^TTfTt, 'T'Tt^r^f. 
alter v. U f^^, 'TT?^, ^^- 

alter «. t. ftf^, Mlo4i"J, (j^v ) 

although cow;. W^f. 
altogether ad. ^T^TCf, ^IT^, PT 

always flrf. W'*|o&,%f#,5^, 

am r. i. (be ^HfT) «#. 
amazingly ad. ^T^, '7^PKT%%, 

ambition w. ^ /^ f^»^ / 

amiable a. nPS^TT, PTW^. 
Ammon n. />. 5^^ ^TTf. 
Amnon. n.p. JCTf% ^TR". 
among prep. 'TW, ^W' 
amphibia n, M^^^mXy ^S^^^X. 
amphibious a ^JvsT^WT, ^W^- 

'^. 
amuse r. U 'HT^ ^iT^, ^KTT- 

an <i. ( a ^TTfT ) «rr a 'TR^ 
^ ^T ^f tK ^ an ^T^ 
?0^ ll"ll", ^TTPT h ^JT^ 'i^rr 

^?f!Wr %^[R" an ^- ^. 
an ox, an hour, &c. 'H^3 
%^ fnf u W^ ^^\K 3?" 
^ %s^ * 'TRT ^t^ f^^ 



ft?r •TTff- ^. a unioo, a 
ewe lamb, 
ancient a. 'TKR, 3^^^, 3^" 

and conj. ^TTK, ^. 
Anderson n.p. W^^ ^TTT. 
anecdote n. ^%^ f, ^K'S^ ». 
jrTi^r w. ^^^ w». iJiF /. 
anew ad. RFF^, *<I^H, 7^- 

anger w. iMf w. ^f^ w. 'KW w. 

angry a. ^f^^FT'TR, rrif ^7??^. 

—to be angry, TR >T^, ^fT* 

^. 
animal n W^TRT n. Wti m. 
Ann n. /?. ft^^ ^r^- 
another «. J^W, ^PTOT ^T^, 

9T^, q?:^, t^RT. — one.... 

another ^....T^« one 

another ^T^^, ^T^. 
answer n. ^^IT n. ^'*f1 w. ^" 

answers, f. ^3^Tr^%5t,^m^^, 

JFt,3^3T^ — I will answer 
for that t iT«Rr^ ^, or 

anxious a. N^lil^, f^RTR, 

any a. ^tff, ^iPff , *l"7|il*, €f- 
'^fiF^rtt. — any more ^?FWt. 

apart ad. ^trT^, 17^^, ^. 
(^) 4*i*5.— to take apart 
^'T^ ^^, Pf<|S ^^f , T- 
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wide apart nti*<*, ^T^. 
apiece ad. TT^, f^T^", T^ 

apostle n. MWT w* 
appear ». i. R^, f^-^T^- 
ft^, ftRT <r?^, IHR ff*^, 

appearance n. ^^m. \Tm. J- 

apple n. ^^ H*K^ T^ST. 
apply v. i. ^nPt. to apply 

for w^ (^M*r) 

apply r. ^^'^,^. 
approach *i. ^TpfR 7W. ^Ml+^f 

n. in^^. 
approach r. i. t. «n^ ^. 

April 71. ^^w JTi^^RT^ ^fn*. 

apron ?£. '^TT^TT m, 

apt «. JTtR, g^TTT.— to be apt 

^T^, 'iT^. ^. This horse 
is apt to kick fT ^f^ ^f^T 

^rpT I?n?"Tr^ ^2: ^. He 
is apt to do so ^ ^TS ^RTRT 

are v. i. (be TTfT) ^F, aTTft, 

argue v. i t, ^^^f^^l^ ^>T^, ^- 
^^ ^fJT^, 'WR Tl^f^. 



arise t). i. ^^, fPf, ^«TO f^^- 
arithmetic n. 'TPnr n. (^)ft'- 

arm n. ^^ m. ^I^ nt. fPf w. 

— arras W^^KK n, Cini n, 
arm v. ^ fl^ fW^, ^GRf ^, 

armed a. 6l p- p. f^T'f^, ?ft^- 

Arnum n.p, *iritil% ^TTT. 

arose ;Bre^ o/* arise. 

around prep, ^WT^, '^J*^, 

around <w/. ^f^^, W^ RHT- 

arrange r. ^ r^, ^TrJ^T (^W- 

arrival w. ^f^ w. ^RHH w. 
arrive v. i. ^t<^^, ^H^r ^• 
art n.g^/. 31%/ 5^w./ 

artfully «rf. ft**^^l^, 3^, 

article 7i. f^TSTFT m, ^T^T 7/1. T- 

as ad. ^sm....^Wf IRPT. 3". 
Do as you are told «W J^ 

5^^iRM<*^iM**i"i ire 

^« I saw him as I came out 
of the city ^^mrlrj^ B?r- 
#, %^ ^ ^'H^ ^^ or 
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t^r Mll^«?5. As I came near, 
he ran away #^5^oy^^T- 
^ (or ^MH<) ^ ^Toy^T 
*l^l' As it was a fine day, 
she wont to the fields (p. 4.) 

^' She will come soon, as 
it is almost dark (p 19) ^F 

^^TT ^^, ^ ^ ?:n «r- 

^ ^W. As they all knew 
her, they thouu^ht it was false 

(p. 6) ^ ^nMlT Rf^ sfe- 

^T^» As my work was 
done I went away ITS' ^- 

I regarded him as a son ^ 
^m^( ^ ^ JTfR^, or ^m 
^m^ M^l^lRQ JTrHS", o; 
ff T^ J^^^ flWf.— As 
for you, as for me, &c. 3^~ 
(H^f^^m^i.X' He eaL- 
as if he was hungry, >J<h?>^-4l- 

^nn^ ^ ^rtr. — such .... as, 

^....q". ^3■. Such as love 
God will be happy ST ^^T^ 

ascend t?. i. ^ «fF>", '^T^Sf, 
ashamed a. ^iVsid, w«^N*<M. 
— to be ashamed «I«I"I, ^tT- 



ashes » p/. ^^W/ ^^/. ^- 

ashiolored o. ll^'«<l ^f^TW. 

Asia n.jp. ^1^1^^. 

aside ad. ^«hl«h^. aside from, 

ask ». f. ft^^K^i, 3^, iPFir. 
asleep a. Plfitrf , Pr«IW, aWf 

ass n. TTSf wi.y*. w. 

assist V. t, ^TRT ^r?:^, JTTTf ^- 
t^f ^TTS" ^^ojr^ ^JT^ ^^f 
^Trf ^, O'nu.; 'BfR a?^. 

astride wrf TR "TTn^ (TO^). 

a jp re/> -^r'^r^r^'^^* — ^• 
at Bombay ^^W. — at home 
^ti Look at me WSf^^^ 
TTfT.— at the door ^TOTSf?- 
SS", TKltrt. At a comma, 
make quite a short stop ^- 
^ comma ^ ^ ^^^^ 
^j^ STTOPT ^f^. — not 
at all ^niff 5frff,HI^'^.— 
At ten o'clock Tf^ ^RFTT. 
— He is at work, ^ *R 

^RtTcT^ or ^ ^mrirr ^- 

^•— at once <n!T»r, ^"^N. 
VLtepret.of eat. 

attack n. f^w. 3"^^/: ^T^f. 
attack r. ^ f ^ ^f^, ^"^^ ^- 

attempt w. ^HT^T m. 'TW ?/i. ^- 

attempt v. ^ i. ^PW ^T^, W 
^R^)", ^^nfitf l^m ^T^. 
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attend v. U t. ^¥ ^T^, ^^ I" 

meeting 5<l<AW-^n%-^ 
{^irSR *<U4||^<f)). to at 
tend a meeting 4}vse*ifi •^f^- 
^, or ^^^ W^ fl^. to 
attend school ^^-WPT- 

attention iu ^^ n. ^*i«sfMlO / 

attentive «. ^T^Ff^, ^IFW, f - 

attentively arf. ^hfoftW^, iTrWT- 

Athens n.p. ^T^RT *U<I^ sfF. 
attract v, U ^11%%, «5fe5f^ (^ 

^t^, {inv.) 5JRFr (5r^). 
August n. p. ^Rfsirr i?f|^'?T^ ^fj^. 
aunt n. IHI^ f^ ^^ fffoT, 

Jfrtf /. 
authority w. ^HT/. ^W^TTT m. 

^n. ^^ n. JHTTTn. 
avoid r. f. ^^rfN^, ?«l^, ^f^ 

awake «. ^f^, ^^T^, Pfft^jl 

— to be awake vsIFFf. 
awake v. i. «Ft^ fi%, '^^. 
awake r. ^ ^STniTr ^?:%, ^<iR"|. 



awayofl?. ^RT^, ^ (^''T), 
'Trfr- ^- He is away ^ 
'^ ^f. — to go away 

Pnp «rPr. — to send a- 
way ^T?^ ^R^, ^^Tl't, T- 
^RT ^T?:^. — to take away 
^iT?^, ^^TST in^. —to run 
away ^T^ ^fF't. — to put a- 
way #^. {\) fi*!^* ^- 
^, ^^.— to fly away '3'- 
Xff ^- — far away ^, 
^^« — to get away v. U R^" 

^^ ^. ( ^ ) t?. t. «n^, 

awoke prtU of awfJ^e. 
B. 

Baby n. ^fFfT, ^T^ w. WR^ «. 

babyish o. ni«^ltliR<fll. 

back n. ^/. ^CTHT m. ^IHT- 

back ad. ^IRTTT, MI^^MJ, q^. 

back a. ^MHI. 

backwards oii. TT^l'irif , VmK[. 

bad J. W, 5^,f^f^,^, 5- 
r ( in comp.) ^. ^l^f 
5^r r bad language, 
bad qualities or propensities. 

bade pret, of bid. 

bag n. ^ TO. ^ / PRTff / 

ball 71. #T »,. JjioST' TO. 'Ti^ /. 
f^ TO ^^f, (^PTpff f.) 
3JTf^f y. 
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band age n. ^ m. 'Tft /• 

bare a. ^fP^f^f f^7 ^^^^f T^^' 

— bare-footed - ^T^T^R^. — 
bare-headed, ^^*l.— bare 
hill, TT^sfRTT. 

bark n. ^31^/. ^^^/ ^^^55^7 n. 
bark V.I. jfi^f^V^f^- 
bark v. t, ^ff^-^TRf^-^KT^^. 
barley n. ^TT »i; ^ m. ^IT^ ^ 
barn n. ^R1^/. ^I^TT w. '^^0^/ 
basin n. ^1* w. lltiH n. 
basket n. ^ f. it^f.^' 

^ m. ^Nrfr /. 

baste V. t. ftn^(5W iUl-fl,) 

31% "I. 
battle n. ^Srrf/.g^ n. ^^THT m. 

— battle field ^ETTOTT n. 
be V. i. ^^f ^• 

beak n. # ^/ ^f . ^ f. 
bean n« ^ H^l^-fl HT^B"; «r- 

bear n. ^W^ n. ^ n. y/i. HT- 

bear r. *. ^fe^, ^(^f W^ ^- 
^. (^)^,^ri^, (iw.) 
'^. ^. this tree bears 
fruit ^ ffmWIJ^r ^grPT.— 
to bear a name (invers,) •TT- 
? s?^. — to bear testimony 
or witness ^TO" ?^. to 
bear children TOpPt, «FJT' 
ft^, (invers.) ^IT ^. 

beard w. ^TF^/. (^) ^^/ 

beast n. ^ m, «lir»< w. 



beat w. e. 'iF?:^, fir^> ?n^, 

beat tj. t. >Tir>ir3%, >^fT^, 3«T- 
beautiful a. ^, ^^T^IR, ^- 
beauty n. ^5<M"I n. ^t5fp5TT «. 

because con;. ^H^T ^f ^ ^"' 
— because of, prep, ^r ^^ 
ftrrt 

becomes v, u ^W. 

become v. t. ^^f ttW^. 

bed n. ftCRT m. ttW/. ^ln^» 
"T n, »t^l^^ n. ?a^ /. 

<i»T in. ^w jw. (^mni^>— 

Go to bed PniM^ ^• 
bedaub v. t. 'loSf^jS^, fcTT- 
°t, —to be bedaubed, H?:^ 

bee n. 'Stfl^ ^ntlT /. WTHBt/. 

Ji^j^ifirer f. 

been p. p. o/* be. 

beer n. ^RT^ ^5P^ «. 

before p-c/?. SJ?", ^I^, ^^^m^- 

(^) ^rftr, ^iw, ^'^nr , iw- 

^T'lt'Tr, ^•— ' It was not 
long befora he came ^^^ 

or '^f^Sir^oBpftnC ^ «TT^* 
beg V. ^. ifl^ 'H'Pf , l{nT^,f^- 

began pret» of begii). 
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beggar n. PT^Trff m. R?^ m. 
begin v. U i. J»FC^, ^TT^f^T^t, 

begiuning », *1K*T w. ^K*T m, 
fT^FT/. «?^.— from be- 
ginning to end ^i^^'BRfcf. 

beguile v. t. fitifi^, #^, ip^ 
f^f >j«niH -^-ST^. — to 
beguile away time TW^iT- 

behave ». t. ^(f'fit, ^^, ^T^, 

behind prq>. Sf ad. ^^^ W^\, 

behold V. t. t. «ITf^, fti^"l, 

PlT5^ TO^, ^^f ^^. 
being n. P^TRT/. ^^R" m. «T^- 

^^/. —The Supreme Be- 
ing <rc5j^^, TT^J^^. 
believe v.t. fN^R!^, f^^^TO 

(mv.) 2ff^. 
Belraot w. j». '?nTOr% ^HT. 
belong w. t. -^ -^ - ^ - ^?^. 

^' This book belongs to him 

beloved a. Rnr>«iNvitil,^f^- 
below prep. W^f W^t ^- 
bench n, ^1% m. 



bend m. ^ n. ^W5^ n. ^-^ 

55^ n. 
bend ©. n 5r^, 5?^, TO^, 

^T^* ^3^, ( tnr.) ^[55^-^- 

bend r. t. '\\^\^U — to bend 

down ^T^ ^T^ (^r) 

beneath prep. 4* od. ^iwqi, ^- 

benefit n. ^W n. >JM*I< jw. ^- 
'rftT m. ft^ «. 5PKT m. «»?R- 

benefit w. ^. ^PT ^jiWfT ^- 

Benjamin n. p. J^^T^ ^R". 
berry n. ^T^ H«*l\.^ 55fR 9roy 

beseech r. f.'IR^,'?n?^,J?n}5>'^ 

beseeching a* *i^<*^*ll"ll,^hT, 
4in*ii'fl* — beseeching tone 

beseeching n. <<I'^1I/. ^Tf^ /. 
beside prep* W^f TTSpT. 
besides or beside pre/». ^i^*f, 

ftRnr,#tt3r, Wsr. 

besides ad. «<i^O«I, '^nfiWRT, 

Bessn.j9. ^St^ ^R". 

best a. ti«if^i ^niW, ^RHT, f- 
R:E, ^, ^t^.— to make 
the best of it, ^'IR^ {or^- 
#) f^rW^ ^lf^ frpf^ 5KT5|-. 

bestow V. t. ^« 
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betimes ad ^<*^lO, ^m^TT^f, 

^sir ^^^- 

Betsy n. p. ^f^ ^TT?. 
better fl. «rf^ ^TPM- 
between prep. 'I^^f '^^ (in 

comp,) 
beyond prep, Sf ad. Ml««ti3, 'JIT, 

Bible n. p. ^^ ^^IT^- 
bid V. t, ^TO^ (^Iff *ll<<l«l), 
«7rar ^.— to bid good bye, 
^[^[^ #7^ («f!^ ^^)f 

bid prcp. S^P'P* of bid. 
biddy n. ^N% n. *nNfl /. 
big fl. ^, '^TT^r, 5^. 
bigger a. ^TPHT ^I^. 
biU w. ^N-/. ^N" /. 'j^/. 2t- 
^/. (^)^/. (^) 

Billy n. p. J^^^ ^tr". 
bind r. t ^Ml", ^fT^, ^jSl-. 
binding n. "^feR^ /. jffe^ n. 

binding a. ^^PFfr ^r 'W^ 
*IIH. ^» this law is binding 
on all fT 5^ ^NN'^T'Fr 
«?lt or ^?r^ ^TTF «TI^. 

bird w. ^ m, ^rf^^ n. 

biscuit n. ^o*t /. 5l^ /. S^fT- 

bit n. pn?r HI. ^IRT^r „, qRT m. 
biten. ^T^ w. ^ fw. ^ m. 



pTTTwi. prvft/. #^^m. 

«^«»>l m. ^l^ m. 

bite V. t ^P^r ^n^f 'y^, ^- 

^- —to bite out, ^I1H^"1. 

to bite out a piece, ^l*^- 

bitten p^p. of bite* 
bitter a. ^, ^FvHT, ?KT. 
black a. ^FRT, *|oi4i. 
black V, t. 5RTo5r ?RT^. 
blacken «. *. ^TToSr ^T^. 
blackened p. p. ^TRT SffT^. 
blackberry n. 'T^ il*K^I %- 

blame n. ^m. «?TOWm. ^• 

blame r. «. ^TTTPit ^T^, ^ 

bled pre*. Sfp*p. of bleed, 
bleed v. i. r^lT f^T^. 
bleed t. *. ^C^ ^JR^. 

bless ». *. ^^nopife' ^, f^n* ?•- 

blessed o. »?n8lf^if^, '^^ff- 

blessing n. ^TT^l^ m. J^m. 

blew prcf . q/* blow. 

blind V. t. ffT^, 5rn% (^- 

blind fl. *fV, •f^SW. 
blind n. OTTJT /. 5^7 #». 
block ». ol<»<*i m. 'in? n. 
block up r. *. ^T ^T?:^, «?W^i»- 
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blood n.rtF'n. ^t^n.^I^n, 
blood-thirsty a. *ll^^« 
bloody a. <^fl^l«*, riMfe 

bloom t>. i. 5^» «*<^f f^- 

blot 71. v3rr>r w. to* m. R^T^ m. 
blot V. i. ^^ {wrm, imf ). 

blot r. *. ^HT ^^fi^f Wt ^ITJ^, 
sq^ Sqpt. — to blot out, 

blow r. i. ^ ^^. (^) g^, 

^^ (^irr). (^) yos^, 

fi*l4H"l.— to blow out t. i. 
^i^ ^fPt". ( ^ ) JT^. 

». f. R^Rvj, iw^ CT^. 

— to blow the nose •inrrar*" 

blubbt r n. J^JvTT wi. ( ^ ) IfT- 

blue fl. PTo^T, ^^IRT, ^ItWl'll. 

bluish a. ft<2W. 

board n. <1^^l 7/1, ^"'•l m. 'li?* 

^nCRT n. (^) on board a 
vessel or ship ^nTTO"^ ^li" 

boast n. i«»<ltl /. 

boast V. t.'^oJHI+i^f^lNWIMI 

TOFT^r, «?nmn5r 5!m«i^. 

boat n. ^fH"/ 55IIR ^rtF n . T^- 
Bob n. p. 3^^ ^l^f Robert 



bo dyji. f ^/. ^rfrt" n. ^ m. 
*^^1 n. ^T n. "~ every 
body, vntwl^ m. ^ ^JtC. 
— some body, ^t^, <frtt- 
^^•— any body, 'fWl', ^Jf- 
'fr ^'—no body, i(^ ^ 

boil n. 'EtT m. ^iti^« n, 
boil 9. i. firo^, ^*o4^, (twen.) 

boil V. t. ftmft^, rwf^,^^^, 

— to boil down, **«*ft«l. 
boiled p. p. 4- a. ftnrft^, 

boiled rice, H^f. 
boisterous a. ^TTaSRT, IPR^ (^* 

err. 

bold «• Pf^, ft'?^, 54^R',Pr- 
>ih5f,ir^T5nrf,Pr?5Nr. (^) 

bolt n. #^/: ftWm. *14^I m. 
bolt r. ^ *niaf 55!^, **>ii*< ^- 

bone n.fTTn. «Tft»T n./. fTN^f 

n. f^T*!'/. 
bonndt n. ?1^ (teRHt). 
bookn. ^/, J^W n. ^ m. 

^/. 
book-binder n. ^ ^f^^JPCT m. 
boot n.*^#Tm. 5fcft ^SlT 

in. ^J^^^ifl^m. 
bore t. t. R^^, '^ <TO^' 
I bore pr«^ of bear. 
3 
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bore n. fef n. ^ >w. PN" n. ^ 
born;?, p. of bear. 

borrow ». f. ^anq^ ^ty^^ ^, 

borrowed a. ^^'TT* 

bosom «. 3^ m. ^r^/. ^f^3W- 

both fl. WTrTT, ^1^, fl^r ^r=T. 

bound 71. ^/. arqrrTm.^^jrr- 

bound «. t. ^^^, <ri^- 



55^ ^ ^. 
bound v. f. ^'ir^IFr. (S) 

bound 'preL 4' P- P* </ ***"^' 
— to be bound (by an oath, 
or obligation, 'f^ <ai«l 

(to any place), «im<l,«rnTr 

^, (mt?er«.) vsTPTT^. 
bound fl. ^W^, ^^• 
hounliful a. ^^HT, TT^TT. 
bow (tr) ». 'T^ n. ^^^ f. 

^Mly 7w.~bow and arrow, 

bow (ff ) n. ^^fH w. ^nn^in: m 

bow (ff)r. t. r. ^'^j «^lr^, 

bowl (^^) ». ^^TTcTT wi 

box n. ^/. ?^^^ m. ^^ m. 

boy n. g^^ m. ^r wi. ^PTTT m. 



boyish a. g^TO R^gr^qt^ C^T^. 
—boyish play, ^K^'hi^r/. 
brain n. 'HTvSr m. 'fNTjw. 1^»t. 
branch n. ^tI^ /. ^TT^ Z^- 

brave a. ^r ^^^r fWmMf, 

br.ak «.i. 3^, f^r ^^f 
;^lf^3n^. — to break 4owd, 
#ir5 q^, ^I^TSS^. — to 
breakup, ^^, (^W T), 

break tr. *. ^^, «Rl^r, ^r^. 
— to break down, *"^/^- 
'TF?^-A| «♦»"!. — to break up, 

breakfast n. -^\i\C\f. ^%i«*^ 

breast n. ^( /. ^ w. TOW- 

breath w. ^ m. ^^^ m ^^' 

breathe v. 1. 1. ^^HT^r^^- 

Briar hill fi. p. ^STPft 'TTT- 

brick n, ^/. 

brickbat n. ^T^*^/ n, ^^ w. 

^'Jr m. f?^ n. 
bridge w. ^ m. 'T^ wi. 
bridle n. ^^W9 m, 

bright fl. 3TS53n?:, tip*, ^y^T^T- 
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brilliant a. 5a?5^, ^^T^^, 

bring r. t- WH^y ^t^H ^. — 
bring forth (voung) ^RR^, 
f^; (fruit) ^,^7^^- 

brisk a. ^^TO*, ^,^i^i'»t ^' 

Bristol II. p. *nrf 5rf^^ 5H^. 
B ri tish a. if?'^^, C'^^ <I«^HI. 
broad a, CT. 
broke ;^re^ (>/" break. 
broken p. p. of break, 
broken a, 5>*<hl, 3^^, 4^«<M. 
brook n. fTSST m. ^tt^l^^ jw. 'Sl'- 
^ m. ^ m, SJfR ^ft f. 

brother tu W^ »?. ^ m. 
brought pret. S^p. p- o/* bring, 
brown a. ^nf^O, PNT^, ^rf^, 

bruise n. ^^f. ^ f. ^5Zr „,. 

bruise r. ^. %^, ^^^ ^^RT- 

btiffaloeii. ^/: trr fit. ^- 

Mid « /. fI^,r^,^JWr5|', 

bunch n ^ m. ^J^ w. J^- 

^ r/i §rH m. (^) ^ 

m. ^ III. ?T^ It. ^^^ n. 

bundle n. TT^ n. J^ m. 

git /. M /: ^ wi. ^mr 

m. TSr i/i. 

burn r. t. «R'I', ^osSj"^ jicty^ 

^, WSfit, Hv***"), HWI^. 



burn r. /. «IR%, f^qSK^. 
burnt pre^ & p. p. of hum » 
burr n. ^rf^-nTF^ n. 
burst r. ^ 'R)^, — to burst 

open, #1^, 
burst t? i. y^. — to burst out 

crying fti*«*i IT^-mJIvI^. 
to burst out laughing, ^- 

SIT^ fT^5!nFt- 
burst prei, ff p. p. of burst, 
bury ©. *. yC^i ''^St ^, W^. 
bushel ». ^ 'ITT (^). 
business n. •FTT n. tf^ //i ^~ 

arrfPC in. ^ n* ^T^W n. 
busy a. ^^rf^r •FTT *<^Hr, 

*no5# 5irff, srrtt, ^JTT^. 

— to be busy •liKiW «T^. 
but conj. ^, 'TT, ^TT?, ^- 

but jwep. ^Ovj|,#^,RuiW. 

butcher n* *tlli m. ^K* m. 
^t«<l m. 

buttern. ^Wt/. ^TOTT wi. ^- 
T^ n. 

butterfly n. <lt^ m. Mi«i^cSi y: 
^ m. 

buy V. t» ^T^ ^f ^Pfiff ^- 
r^. (^) (•wer«.)-iri^ Pr- 
os^. 

buzzn. H^'Wr/. ^fUT^ iw. 

buzz r 4. WW»I%, ^I'l^, ^- 

by prep' ^T^^ «li<*^i, ^IT^. 
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— by and by, N*<o&AII'll, ^^^ 

— by himselfi K^^l* 

bye ad. good bye, ti^N, ^- 



Cage n. W^RT m. TSTT m. 
cage V. t. FtsprttT ^1^. 
cake n. ^/. 'mRT n. 

caiin. fnr/.qr^rr^n.ite/. 

— to make a call, ^ ^. 
CBfll 17. t ^ST^r ^ ^. (^) 

^w|^"l, «Trt^, «?rtrFf^ qf. 

— lo call for, Wfit. 

7" to call to mind, WIRH 

— to call on the name of, 

— to call to account ^Sl^ ^. 
called i^. p. Tnnr, ^, W^, 
came pre^. qf come, 
camphor », <M\i m. ^»v '*• 
can r. a. ^T^. ^Wv^ll^ 



^^ra^. ^. I can read, 

1^ ^rw <1W or 'PT (iir- 

^1^^. I will do as well as 

lean, 5rf^ini^ (^wrarf^) 

W ^TCtT. You can go if 



you please, 'f^St ^T^EF^ rfT 
5^ Wt. It cannot be so, 

Canada n. p. V!^ ?OT^ ^TTT. 
candle «. ^ /. PHT m. 
candy n N^/. 4sliW|l!l< yi 
canine fl. ^Hi4^lR*, J%- 

canis n. ^^FT wTT. 

can't, cannot ^IT^ ^9t. 

cap ». ^^/. 

capable a. ^ini»*<n, ^W^^ ^* 

cape n. H?^l^l*l/ ^^ ^ 

caper n. ^CT/.Ra^^Mi iw, 
caper ». i. fe^l^^fHI^^P^- 

Capriole n. p. <Ht.Mi^ •!!?. 
captain n. ^nC^PTT w. MfW%lCl 

carcass n. JT^ /• ^Tw^ «. 
care n. f^/. (^) *I«*4I /. 

"^ to commit to the care of, 

tvith care, ^^TI^, ^Pp, ^fl^- 

care (for) r. f. P«m*l^,W.R- 

^9 (inven,) f^ ^T^. 
carefu.1 a^ fH^l'^K^^EnW^Npir- 
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jFH, l^cfnref.— to be care- 
ful, ^Nl^, WPt. 
carefully ad^ ^^TSS^, ?ir^- 

careless a. Pf^i^viit, JHT^. 
carelessly ad. ^W^^rf^Hloi- 

cargo n. ^<*N w. 55TF5^/: ^TRT- 

Carlo II. p. 3^^ ^TTf , 

Caroliue n. /?. ftsprf^ ^fPr. 

carpet w. ^W /. «ITinT w» W- 
^^ m. 

carriage n. ^ in, TT^T tn. ^Ifff 
/. ^^ n. (^) ifrT/, 

c«rry t% t ^^t^^^f^^. 
to carry on (work, busi- 
iress, trade), ^l«m,P=Rff 
*i"i. — to cany (in arith- 
metic) flW^ ft^. 

cart n. TRT w. 1??^ /. 

cart V. t, •<ll>Ji«l< ^Tf^-%^. 

carve r. ^ ^fT%, #^. 

"^ to carve out «WT^. 

case I?. TTO^fi"/ »TR" w, <^) 

/. (^) ^TlfTT n, («) ^- 
^/. (K)S*^^Iiii.^^^ 
m. — in that case, ^§^T^. 

cast w. ^n^/ Ifnf /, ^ m, JT- 
^rnC w. ^TRTK w, t^T iw. 
^T n. 

cast a, ^Rflf. — cast dowp,^- 

cast t\ t. 2T^, ^^Ml"l, ^^, 



^'^^» to cast up accounts^ 

fNitr W^. 

*" to cast a look, ^? ^7^, 
~* to cast lots,^ ^ff^, 
•^ to cast dowD, ^JR^. 

cast pref. Sf^ p. JK of cast^ — 
to be cast down, ^TRT ff'f. 

cat It. IMT «. 4Jm4 n. ^t^ m. 

catch r, ^. ^^t^f &^. — to 
catch away, ft^f^^,f|n~ 

rers.) ^Kff 5JpJo|-, q^ ^. 
catch !>• I. *71^, ^rl^. 
cattle w. p/» ^ v^ 2^ n. 
caught prc^ Sf.p. p. o/" catch, 
cause n. ^rn?T n. »<ift*K«i w. 

Ptm-d w. fj iw. Hfl«H r. 

^ «. ^T^ /. — without 

cause ^S^, ^% f^HKT. 
cause r. f. ^RT'C^, *l«l"i, (in- 

fi%.— ^T^T^ Jiu^ ftrqr- 

lo go, "^l^"!. to cause to go, 

^rr^"^. — to bring, W^. 

to cause to bring, ^TTTW, f. 

celebrate r. t. ^K«H"I"I, 5^tR^- 

«Firf% ^T^, ^«^. 
celebrated «. ^p./?. «fli^^, ^f^- 

cellar n. ^^^ n. J'W n, 

cent 17. ^H^Kn ^, ^- 
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centre n, 'W m. 'H^^ m.- 

^^ n. 
ceremony n. f**<« / ^'^ n 

ceremonial a, ^Kii^r *^***'* 
Certain «. «»r55r*(t, P:^, «T'?*r, 

certainly ad. ^T^W, f^^^ ^^ 

chain n, ^ETT^^f /. ^NoS|/. ?f - 

— ^ in chains %^ ^m5«l, 

chain r. f. tli^o6 5qr^.^7r^. 
chair n. ^J^HST/. 
chalk n. ^'^ w, 
chalk v. t, "^^ ^'^. 
chamber w. ^ff^/. W^ f, 
chance w. t^^ w. ^^SFTtf/: 
by chance ^f^, ^TPT- 
IR!^^ 'J'iN', ^f^. 
chance r. i. ^"f , ^!^ ^• 
change n. ^T^T^ m. Miw^^ w, 

change V. t. f^T^^RfT?:^, ^TT^- 

change v. ^ ^^^, ^F^rR^T, 

chap n. 5^^ M. ^''^ w. 



chap w. TSf 7». ^^»^ w. ^" 

chap v. I. f2^(jK,^3r5y,t> 

{invtrt.) ^ ^n^» 
chapter n.^^^^mMn,^^ 

character n. ^'IR' iw. ^ m. 

charge n, f^!^ iii. fi*^i /• 
— to commit to the charge 

/. {\) f*WT^ /: ^ n. 

charge 1?. ^ W'lW^ ^^r 

^, T3n^ #ipff ^n^t^ 
?RT^, ^vi*jH ^ippf y «irar- 

Charles w. /?. ^'^ ^rkj ^- 
Charlotte v, p. fW^ ^^^ 
charm n. ^fe^ «. ^^^HT n: 
nr^^^fT /. (^) ^ m. 

charm v. U ^THR^, 'f^"^, 

charming a. ^^*> TTfvT, f- 
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chase v. t. MI^^HI ^FT^f , qf- 

chasten r. ^ f^W ^. 
chatter w. W^TW /. Wfr /. 

chatter r. i. fi^W^f, W»f, 

check n, »R^aT m* "TrfhT m. 

check r. ^ »Tii^, ^T^^^OT^f , 

— to be checked, •ll^, T- 

cheek «. TT^ m. ^H^ m. ^- 

cheerful a. f^Tf^, ^TPffT, ^- 

^fi^f 'f^f ^^» fR'rg^. 

cheerfully fl</. ^^Nl^, '^- 

cheese n. "^^I m, 'HST m. ^* 

^. m. 
cherry n. ^.M4ir'^ HT^MTPt 

chestnut If. ^ M*r<^ ^TT 

chiefw. g^ m. tl^i** m. 

chief a, g[^, ^, JWf, ITJ^, 

chte% ad. N5f«(+^H, 'TJ^- 

child n. ^^ n. ^3^^ n. 
^1^ n. 1^ n. '?fr ». J^^^ 

childish rr. ^^jRiT^, qJr^- 



children p/. q/* child, 
chimney w. ^^ n. ^^T^ ». 
chin «. ^•nfl/. f^/. ^H"- 

^/. 
China n. p. ^^ ^. 
chip n. ^^^ f. ^T^^ n. V- 

^?^ m. 
choke t?. t. t. *J^^1\"}, 51f •SV- 

chop If. IWir m. (^) •fl^W^fl 
^^T^ m. 

chop V. t ^rnpf , %^, d^. 
choose p. t, Pi^^, Prrnr^, 

t^, %Jr^^, {invert.) T^ 

chose preL o/" choose, 
chosen p, p. o/" choose, 
Christ n. p. #^, »?fi?RWr. 
Christian a. fiiR^. 
Christopher ii. j>. J^^ff^ TTT. 
chuhby a. f^, ^T^^l^ 9|c^c4|. 
church n. fiiT^ ^*l^ j}^ 

churn n. flVW/. 

churn t?. ^ ^P^, Htio*^ , JflR 

churning n. ^tl*"! n. 'WT w. 
circle if. #J^ n, ^^^ n, ^* 

^ n. ^^ n. 
cipher n. I^T w. SfTp^". r. 
cipher v. i ft^ ^T^- 
class n. ^ wf. IT m. ^T^/: 

^ ffi. ^Tfrf /. 
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class V. t. ^ ^rC^t *^ ^^- 

dawn. TO (qPRTdt), ^ 

(^IMNIj^NiNr, f.) 
clean a. ^^fHT, ^^^, ^» f^- 

clean t. t. (cleanse ^ ^J^- 

cleanly fl. PnJaf,^3|r^,^pRBr, 

cleanse v. t ^fHTT ^JT^, ^T^fJ 
w^t f^ni^ ^T^, ?fit^, 

clear a. ^^HT, ♦il*<*T. (^) 

clear arf. ^MT, »<^H*, «T5r 

clear v. t. ^It^, f^T^ ^f^j 

"^ to clear out v- t. >i3<"i, 

— to clear away v, i, ^^^"1 

clear a«?. ^Tff, ^ffT. 

clever a. ^W*, ^JT, ?Rrtt^, 

f^rr, ^ofprr, ^hm, gnir- 

cleverly ad. J^llCf^l, ^Itjrr- 

climb r. ^ f, '^^•^^^(lr^^'• 
^ t) 

cloak w. J'ff/. irRT^ r.. ^ 



cloak V. U ITRiW, (^W^RT). 

clock «. ^ JT^rrr^ '^r^^nw n. 

— What o'clock is it ? f^rSt 
^Tif^ ? It is four o'clock, 

close (#^5r) n. 5f^ n. 5?^ 

close (itsr) w. t. OT^, iR«lr 

close (wtsr) V. r. 'ft ^R^, 55r- 
^, ftp^* (R) ftrafRT ^^, 

<iMR"l, 'ETRTHrtr 5?FP|r, »?^- 

^» ^355f (it^f ). 

close {fm) fl. 5R:, qr. (^) 

— close at hand «PRS^» 

— to be clo8e(air of a room, 
weather), ^J^, «^n«l. 

closely (frtf^)flrf.3RS?,^flftr- 

cloth n. ^fW n qj^^ m. ^- 
^y^^ n. f^<<l4 n. — broad 
cloth «<^^W / ^^^f. 

cloth fl. ^SFTtf. 

clothe V. ^ ^ ^t ^ti3"l, ^- 

clothes p/ o/" cloth. ^^ n. ^- 

clumsy a. •TfTvJI^, ?^l^^, 

cluster n. W w. ^ w. ^^^ 

cluster «. t. ^T^R^ ft^jBf. 
coach n. ^ iw. W^ /. 
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COM 



m.g^iw. r^ fl*«llir m. 

coal w. ^ff^W fn, 

coat n. ^'<K<5ir m. T^T^ n. 

coax «. *. 5»ti«i<i^, J^T^, V- 

cocked up, o. g^vsScoi (^). 
Colburn w. p. Ml^m^ ^m. 
cold w. '/vfi'/. ^ n. ^ n 

cold a. ^, 'TRT, iffiRfar. 
Colin n. p. ♦li"itilM 'TR'. 
color n, ^ m, ^ m, 
color r. ^. ^ ^, OH"), ^T- 

colored a. if^KK, Ol^^l, 

colon «. f?5ft"^i?l^ ff 5^:) 
Colonel n. (^^irTl^' f^T fifT- 



colt n, ftj^lV n. Rj«K6 ». 
Columbus «. p. J^TIT^ STFT. 
comb n. *l*^/. 
comb r. f, ft^T^, fWf. 
combat n. ^^Tlf f, ^^ m, n, 

combat ». f, 5!^, J^ ^Tr^}', 

combine r. t, #J^, fi|^o&u), 

combine t?. i, V^Sl^ «T^, «FT 



combined a, ^^f ^l^3rfF. 
come r, i. ^. — to come out, 
H^^.— ^ to come up, ^JT^^ 

to come to pass, ^ fl"!", ft*- 

comfort n. ^ n. ^[^ n. TOT- 

comfort t?. *. ?[rR^ ^T^, 

^rirn")-^ ^^FfT^, ^Emv^. 
comfortable a, ^W^pft^TOT- 

TO", g^. 

comical «r. W^^f rT%Tf^, 

^r%5Tr, ^i?^nr, ^ftSNr. 

comma n. ^T^ Rm*!!'^ ^ 

command n. f^ »i. «?Rrr /. 

command •. t. f^ ^> ^IRfT 

commandment n, 5^^m. ^r^ 

^f. 

commerce «. •<<ihK m. ^f^T 

commercial a. '^iwlO^, sqfqf- 

commit r. f. *i"l. T. to 
commit wickedness, ^li< 

^ffT^l". (^) #q^. g-. I 

coramit this child to your 
core,^ S^T^ J^TRT ^p 
t# or ^J^^l f^ft*f ^jft^. 
to commit to memory, ^ 
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common a. ^nFVfm", ^TRRT, 

(3)^llRoEr. 

commonly (Z(/. ^EPIF^J, fj^- 

communicate r. /. #n^,«T^. 
communicate v, i. wi^H* (^) 

(iVw.) ^^^ «7^. 
companion n, til^fl m, ti*|fl 

w. ^!^ m. Ttt fit. ti^<|vsi 

company n. ^t^ Jl •l««*l y: 

^w/ #f^ /: Slar III. ^- 

compare r. ^ ^t55^, tfT^, 
g«*lti 9Tnn^, ^r\5f qjf^l-^ 

compare r. i. (invers.) vi4*«i 

compel » ^ ^J^-WfTT^- 

comp!ainv. i. ftniff ^HI^^^IT 
5^n^, Jf-fl*? ^rW, HiRjfji 

complaint w. ^TT f. ftnife" /. 
comprehend r. ^ ^R^/mrcrt.) 

conceal t?, f. ^''iftf'l', OMR^, 
?TW«^, JpiH ^^. 



conceit n. ^t{<hK m. ^i*il^ m. 

R^lisi m.%^n. (^)'iHiii. 
conceited a. *<^*lCl, <i«*i*il, 

conclude r. ^ i. ^^HT^, ^^PT 

^, tr^ fT^J^, (invert.) 

condescend t?. i. ♦l^^il'll <*l«l, 

condition n. TOT/ «T?^ir /. 

ifir/. ft^/. (^)'7^y. 

conduct n. •»^"l* A *^MPl* / 

conducts. i.^[ni^,^^,^fr5^. 

conduct!?. ^ ^ft^ff^, ^fkW: 

^T^, ^f^f^,^WR^. (R) 

confess v. t. ^^ ^^f ^^ 

confinement n. ^ m, *T /. 

confusion n. ^Nl^/ Miw^w 

Congress n. j). ^Tinf?5? ». ^W- 

^fr^ m. ^RRWr/. 
consent w, ^^T^ w. ^♦H^ n. 

consent V. i. Htt*i<^, <x*l\^, 
^T^ ft")", <RtrT ^^, ^' 
%TT ^. 
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consequence n. 'rfvTRf m. *l4 
n. (^) 'TR' m. ♦tivsi-Ti y. 

consider v, t, i. ft^K ^KT^, 
«lit>H^, #r5P|'^ JiH^J-^ jpp)^^ 

considerable «. ^^n§^, ^Tlff- 

consist r. f. ^, f^ ffit, 

consistent a. ^iW, ^HTTsq", gj- 
^- — to be consistent, ^H^« 

constant a, Rt^T, tr^TRT. 
constantly orf. f^^,^f^,?^, 

rontaiu r. ^ *TT^ (^, W, 

^^. T. Thii box contains 

books, ^ ^a^ J^f^ ^rrtrf. 

contend r. t. HB^l^, SJ^nf ?FK%, 

coiitent a, (contented ^ ^- 

53rr^ <Trfr). 

content 71. f^/ ^WWH n. 
contents J?/, 'HT^^ m. 

content v. t. f^t p" ^J^- 
contented o.^WP^, ^, ^, 

continent w, ♦i'JiiiM 77. ^ m. 



continue r. t. ^ ^H^-^fl^. 

continue V. ^ "^iw*!"!, W^ 
^t^- ^- He continued 
bis discourse, ^^WT^ arte 

contradict I?. ^fTCT^t^,5Tr- 
^rr^, «Rl4^o6 ff^J^. 

contradiction n, II^K m. f^"- 

^TT m. 
contrary a. flt,f^«il^l, ITfif^, 

finOn. (^) 3^J^.— onthe 

contrary, <i«^. 
contrivance w, 3^/. jf^'^^'J^ 

/. ^ n. ^^/. ?nrtTir /. 

contrive r. i. ^ ^«Pl", ^^JRT 
^TT^, ^l^«I^, ^TsTtrsr 2RT^, 

control V. /. «?R^'?5|', s?m^. 
convenience n. 'JfFTT f.^if, 

convenient c. '51'^, otNiT, HH"- 

conveniently od. ^*<<^^,#f'^. 
convince r. /. ^*<^ft"l , ^^ 

to be convinced, ^FkT «i^- 
5n'«T^, (invers.) <ai5lO^"l. 
convinced p. p. ^RTl^, "'T?^' 

cook 71. OTT^ W7. ^^rnfi" 7W. 

#7T^nT /. ^TRT^ 7w. 
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coti 



cook V. t rhl%, I^IRT ^KT^, 

copper «. ^TT? n. 
copper-smith n, ^K^ w, 
Corbon n. p. *«l''»til^ ^TR. 
Corinthian tu p» ^fiK^T^- 
» corn n. ^ m, >?FT n. ^^f. 
corner n. ^TTO' m. ^St*f wi. ^T- 

correct a. ^, *t^, ^, ^T^, 

correct v. t. ^ ^^f ^ ^- 

cost w. ftrWr/ #1^ n. ^ 7w. 

cost w. ^. (invers.)'W^ «l*l- 
"I'-^R^, ftrwi?r «W!^. What 
did that cost ? ^^IT^ RfWrT 
3RW ft^ ? — Cost what it 
will, f^fTWRf ftr^ rffl' ^riSi". 

cost pre/. & j). p. of cost, 

costlj a. ^Rf^^FT, PhW^^tiK. 

cottage 71. OTTfT/. i^7/. #- 

cotton J?. ^JT^ m. ^ w. ^/ 

cough w. ^T^T^T 7W, 

cough v, t. ^*"1. 

could P.O. ?U«W^M»^ti5l<<f^'^l- 

4iK*^H ^rerr^. gr. i 

could flay my lesson yester- 
day, ^RT^ W^ WSf W^ 
^T^nrr ^ rlrfr. — On ex- 
amination I found that those 
boys could not recite their 



lesson, ifKW ^% ^S:^ W- 

^^IB 8?rT^ '^^ WRft ^ 
^nft. — Itold him Icoald 
not go, W^ ^Sffit ftrT 5n#f 

or T55T «rm^5ffff^3|^pn" 

PU^ «ID|^3.— I told him 
I could not do it, ^ ^'H^ 

^ ^rn^.— r asked him if he 
could do thi«, he said he 
could, ? 5^*Rdi^^ ^ 

It^ W.— I ran as fast as I 
could, ^ ^TPTo2|r ^ ?TOr- 
^ m^.— I did as much 
work as I could, 'HtPn'^ f^f- 

*^* I could do no more, 

'THPH^ ^r»r^f ^rr# ^- 

^' Whnt more could he 
say ? t^nW ^7F?^f ^TPT ^- 
VfP^^ fi^.— I thought this 
story could uot be trne, ^ 
^ ^ ^^f ^ Tm ^- 
t^. He could not speak, 
^^Trs^^fet^TT.— He could 
not see, ^^TT^ST RT^TT.— I 
told him I would do it if I 
could, W ^n^ ^iP[d3 ^ 

^- — I told him I would 
go if I could, ^PC ^^ W^- 
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in" «iRW^. — Could he 
know this he woold come 
tjttickly, f ^^(^ T^'K' ^- 
^ ^ ^ c*1*< ^.— If 
he had asked me I could 
have told him, ^^f^ I^T f^- 

•ilMm ftlRli^H ft^.— Oh 
that I could know what to 
do! ^TPT "ir^^^JHr 3T3?^ 
■T^ ?R:^ ^T^ERH— I think 
It could not have been he, 

I looked all round, but could 
not see him, W -^5*5 QT- 

looked for it but could not 
find it, ^ ^'^T^ 'She ^55r 

^trj tw^ ^ohf o4iJHi ;nff . 

I told him, I could r.ot find 
it, '^ 'ToST #Rrr ^Tfff ^ 

^pir f^iT^ ^EriPj^. — 1 

thought he could not speak, 

^c^m ^t^ ^ 5Trff •?% ^- 

cJT ^r^. — I wish I could 

do it, ^(^ ^fr?jrt W ^ f - 

^ or ?Frf^ H^ irtfr C- 
^5r ^Trl".— You could not 
do me a greater favor, ^*' 

g*WI^ il"H< HllT.— What 
could have been the cause of 

that ? ^ ^inTW irnr in^ 

•?W (— He came before I 



could get readf, 'f^ ^RHT 
counsellor n. 'f^ m. WIT m. 

count ». t» fW, 5Rrtl^, f^- 

countenance w. nri«i«*i fn, ^*' 
^ n. ^ n. ^tn m. ^ 

countenance Vt f. ^T ^, 'WJ 

^. 
country n. ^ m, ^Tt^m. jrf- 

^ m. *^^ i». 
county w. i«l«4l m. WPfT m* 

courage n. ^ n. ft^RT^ ^T- 
^/. '^ /. TOMTIT m. 
cousin ». ^^ W^ m. ^ff^T 

cover w. SffNf^ n. ^tW n. 

cover V. t. Wi^f ZV^, ^* 

-^to cover up,lrt^, wHn"l. 
covered ;»• |j, WRJW, ajflf, 

covering n. ^I**H n. 
covet V. U ^ ^^t C^^' 
cow w. Tf^/. ^/. 
crack, n.^/. '^Z Sj^ /. 

3 
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crack V. t. ^ ^^f^- (^) 

(a whip) ^T^rar m^M. 
crack v. t. 3^, ^*«"lf ^- 

— to crack open, ^«"l/ X' 

— to be cracked, ^K* v^ 

cracker w. ITtRRT m. {*()'^' 
^TO" m. ^f^r^ m. (^) 

crawl t7. I. ^"^ (^J^)- (^) 

create v. t. ^^^ ^KT^r PffrT 

creator n. ^3r?T5rirr»fnTm.i^- 

creature n. 'ITTt wi. «I1M^ n. 

W^ m. 
credit w. ^/. f^^'T^f/. ^/ 

./. (^) mirror m. ^^^nrfr/. 

ft^H m. 
credit v. ^ f^^^iTB^, J^^JfRTyT- 
5f, JTTTOr W^, (inrcrs.) 

creep v. i. ^^^> ^^ ^^' 

Crdpt prc^ o/* creep. 

crest n. 3^ m. Pf^ m». 57' 

t m. 
cricket n. feSt/. ^1^/. (^)| 



crime n. ^TOTW m ^p^T m, 
^TTT n. ^ w. ?r^^ /. 

crockery n. ^•'^^MN m. 
crooked a. ^fHT^y ^^, ftrvSTT^ 

fVy ^ 5fr§f, ^r^o5 Sfltf. 
cros^ «. W^^ i». ¥^ m. (^) 

cross a. ^ifW, "ft^^l, 43*,, 

cross t?. #. ^?#f°)",^^^*(^) 

"^ to cross onr, ^^"f« 
crouch V. i. T^, ^"H"l, ^- 

crow n ^TR^ w. «^i<li rn, 

crowt7. 1. ^inr^(#iTr). 

crown n. R»m^ m. ^^ w« 

crown r. t ^55^ ^''^- 

to be crowned, {inters,) " 

cruel fl. ^, Pf^, ^IfWn, 

crush r. t, ^TvJ^, 'fT^, ^- 

to crush to pieces, 'J^^* 
cry V. i. ^^, «^?IT^3^, WSftT 
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canning a. 'i^, ^R^« 
cunning w. ^^iVj «, ^KHT m. 
cure V. ^ PrfWt ^iT^, TO" •T- 

^TTm. t#Hrr m. (^) 

^TPCt^ n. 
curiosity ?t. ^^ n. ^"T^^rrTm. 

curious fl. ff^T, '^4H><Cl*. 

curl n. gcTT „. trrS ($w^). 

— in curls, ^^^, g^W. 

ciifir. i. ^ ^^rr^,ft35^, 
^^ ^JT^, ^fziS ^n^, g"- 

currant n. '^IT JPFK^ <!»»?. 
custom n.^/. '^T^/. ^HTT 
m. ^^ m. mR^IA m. ^* 

cut n. ^inr fw. ^TT »,. ^renr / 

cut r. f . ^P^, ^tl^, *H<^ 

to cut out, ^rnpr «rt2%. 

"" to cut off, ^KT^, &^ 

i^KK), ^rjfr JRT^, ^»r:5^. 

— to cut down, ^t7^il<»i«|. 
cvLtpret, 4' p. p of cut 



D 



Daddy w. ^TT w. 

dainty a, ^nrfOT, ^^R, ^- 

dairy n. JW w. 

P4lben » p. WPm JTTf. 



damage n. •J^^r^ ru'f, ^TRD" 

damage r. t, '^W ^tT^. ^- 

damage w i. irtl^, fsiill fPl". 
damp a. STTOT, ^lfI7, ^^;H< , 

— to be damp, ST^R^. 
danger n. 'tl^ m. fNf7 «. ifr» 

'^TR' m. /. ^ fl. 
dangerous a. H^T^TT, ^i^\ ^RTT 

^PRi" ^T^W, WW. 
dare w. i. ^^Hf^. 

— I dare say, 'I^ ti|*frtJ 

^. 

darkn. •fWTT w. ^i«0|^ w, 

^rf^/ (darkness ^Hff). 
dark «. *l«Jl^*1<<, cfTTO, ^frflT- 

tf^, »Nrfr <^nr), afrr^ 

(in cowtp). ^. «ftlT^^^Nt 
darkness n. ^^NK m. <»il«l« 

m. ^T^/: ^n^ n. (^) 

«i»if«>*<l /: *I^M«I n. 
darling n. wi***! wi. «n%I m. 

dart» WJTjw. (^) 11^/. 
dart V, i ^Wt ^X^, 5^i' ^ <^, 

(^Tf^rr.) ^rqrsjT^ sn^r. 

dash ». ^. ^IH<.^. 

to dash in pieces, 'nT?^. 
to dash on, away, &c. W* 

dash r. t. W?^, ?^o5Ho5^. 
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DEL 



daughter ». W^ f. 5^/. 

dar n, W^ti iw. m^T m every 
day, ^,^f^r^.*-da/s 
work, ♦fsjCl/. — day's wag- 
es, 'ft^ /. — daj by day, 
Pft'T,. ^, TTt^ff. 

dead a. 't«T,'rT^,^l«l|*i^«l- 

deal n. TOT m WT w. — a 
great deal, J^^^, 'KT?:. 

deal V. i\ «Tnrr ^^- (3) 
^PFlT, ^f^, {^m <*it«'). 

^« — to deal well by any 
one, ^^^ ^^^\M ^PPTT 

~* to deal ill by any one, 

^, 

deal (out) r ^. ^R^, («Tirr) 
dealing n. SRfRT m. ^N^ /. 

ei* ' 
dear a. RPT, ^IW^T, «*|vi*l, 

— O dear I fWl ( Js^JTg^, 

-^dearmel «?tttt 
dearest a. ^^^ PPr^ «rft 

dearly arf. 5'^^5^,/PTr. (^) 

death n. 'l^ n. 'J'J m. 

— to beat to death, ft^ 



debate n. ^nfft^fPT y/t. tfer m, 
debate v. *. t. ^FT ^FT^^ ^RT- 

decalogue n. ?^l^l ^W »TOr, 

deceive »./. '^^IM"!, ^^BT^^^- 
^, <*J|HI«ri ^JT»f. 
•" to be deceived, *nti'^y 

decent a, JTRfffeT, 4i4<^f< , ^^T^ 

declare*. ^ ^EfPT^, r|5^^- 

deep a. ^t(^f ^l^FT. (H) IfTT 

deer ». fiH w.yi »• 
defence n. 51^ n. ^TOT" it. 
^TO^ n. ^Hi^ n. •?r<W jt* 
defend e. *. ^T^, W>Jn ^- 

defer t;. ^. Ml^d*55 ^JT^,^- 
define r. t. •T^ ^jf»[^, ^^Nf 

definition n. Sijr^qr /: Wf ». 

«5OT n. «?^ m. 
degree «. ^rft'BT n. 'IFf m. 

by degrees, 3^m^f^« 
deliberation ft. *#f^^l m. ft- 
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lelicate a, Hl\s^<ft, ^•l**, gj;- 
blicious fl. ^^» <xPl<*<,^- 

Lelightw. *7FfT m. ^ft^ wi. 

4^HI<«H n. 
lelight 17. i. ^^, «?FfT «ir- 

^- 

to delight in, (invcr*.)^- 

depart »• t, ^fPl", Pf^ ^TP)", 

— to depart from, #3%. 
^pend V. i, 71^, '^i*^. 

— to depend upon, ^??^^, 
^^M ^f^, v^^^ 1?^, T» 

r^ri.) «7n?rr 8?^. (^)jt* 

dependents. *fftr?r, ^nf^HT, T- 

dependent «. *fl^, •llfV^f , ^• 

dependants p/. ^R«iK m. 
deprive (of) »• /. «K7^ ^,^ 

— to be deprived of, J^- 
derive r. <. SRR"!', ^T^, (,w. 

vert) f^^. 
desert w. ^PT n. ^^T^ n. '^IfH 

desert t\ U 'St^, #^ ^fTF^. 
^' This sepoy deserted his 



regiment, ^ ftl^l^ •TN^ 

deserve v. f. 'St'T «TB^, ^ffTTT 

^. 
design n. t^T w. f^" w. ^t^ w. 
PrnTrT n. *H^1I »i. — by 
design, ^T^, J^O", ^Wip 

design r. f. ^^^1^, N^l*^^ 
?r^«l^, ^t^f (invers.) 'HI^ 

desire n, f^^/I f^^^IRT m. ^f- 

desire r. f. tp^, #H ^*T^, 

^^'TO ^r^, W^. 
desirous a, \y^\^j (inven.) 

•~ to be desirous, tn«*^, 

I am disirous of doing 
this, 1" ^KTmRT # fPaB#. 

desk n. T^ IRTir^ ^P(j{ m. 

despair pRTOT /. 

— to he in despair, PTTfOT 

despair (of) r.i. Pt<i^inil^,»?r' 

OT ^tl^, f^TTfOT •Wl^. 
despise v. t. ^I^W^f^^^ 

destroy t;. t. ^TnO" ^T^I^f, ^fj^^ , 

"" to be destroyed, ^ffmT 
fl^, ^TRT *IT^, ^y'TRT IfT^, 
3* 
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destroying a. ^^SX^ f^^TSSX , ^Hf- 

^. 
destruction n. •TRT m. ^JTrT m, 

determine v, t PT^PT ^r?:»t,^- 
^^ ^R^, IR^ ^f^^. 
(^) ^«f55r SET%, 5?:ft^. 

determined /). p. PTWT. (H) 

— to be determined, pT^ 

•ra^, (inter*.) PTW 3?^. 

Deuteronomy n. p. •HPRiT^ , 

devour v. ^. ^SFH;^ ^Rf^t, TOT 

dew n. ^ n. ?f^ n. ^f^ w. 
dialogue n, ^IHI^ ». 
dictionary n. ^I'U jw, ^l«^*l- 

did pre/, o/* do. 

die ». I. 'rr«l"r ^nr^f ^^"r tft- 

l",. 3n^ W^y {inters) 

dieln. •TiT m ^TO CT wt. (^) 

^iet r. i. ''^ ^^• 

diOer V. l ^TSSr M^, 5f if jf. 

diftereuce n. W »?, 'hT m, ^- 

^ n. ^*H^/. ^rnctfwr n. 

different a. t^RT, pPCWr, ^- 



differently ad.^^f V^\\^. 

difficult fl. #7r ^, «T^rw,^- 

difficulty n. «TT^^/. ^IT^WFT 
». *nT wi. "^ jw. 5^^ t. 

dig » U i. Wi^t ^W, ^• 

— to dig up,^Tfr ^R%. j 
digni6ed a. ^f^,^^, ^'ff- 

dignify ». t. ^ ^iST^f^W- 
^^. 

dim«. «fe"(^),^''ra',3^wr. 

dimple n. ^ (^A^), ^t^^ 

(^f^rr^r r). 

dimple v, /. ^ *ff^> ^It^IfT 
dimpled (I. ^ ^^^«l , ^fl^^ll 
diligent a. ^#t, ♦fctnl, ^R- 
dinner ». %^ w. ^^^^ m. ('J- 
directly fl(i. ^l^ST, 5ftr. (^] 

dirt fi. 'I^ m. IT*/. ^ w. 
dirty a. 4<oSi"I,*<oft««ii,gn?r5Trff. 
dirty v, t. M^Vii^f ^Ri^ ^R^* 
disagreeable a. #^15^, ^ll^l*^!- 

»rr, HH^Irfl. 
discourse n. '^Z HWF^ n. ^- 

^/. xiM^^U JM. 
discour&e r. i. 'Ire ^SvT* 
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discover v. t. ^'RPt, '^f^^ 

{invers ) 'Ot^ ^JR^, OTTT- 
discovery n, ^TT w. W^ m, 
disgust n. •h«'l*l iz*. RK-^Ki m. 

f^<i*i< n. firartlr/. ftr- 

disgust ». ^ *^W •?r^,(iii- 

tert ) HHilo&l ^»T%^ ?|fJr«Z%. 

disgusting <i. q>*6|oo^i«ir, ««*!«*• 

dish n. lil^H'^l^ n. ^TTT m. ?f. 

(^rr«!iRr). 

dislike r. /. ^TR^, ^TRTrff W- 

dislike n. ^TTW/. Rli4lil w. 
dismiss r. f. r«fr ^, ^^ ^, 

dismouut v t. ^^t^f (^iW- 

disobey v. t. ^ 1R"t, ^ ^5|fB^. 
display n. tf^ m. VT^^JTS^ m, 
display ». /. 'Traf^, T^ ^- 

displease r. *. H^ WJ"t, ^IT- 

— to be displeased^ ^l*i ^" 



displeasing «. •fTWrTT, ^n^^, 

disposition ii. ^WR" m, fT^HT 

n. ^TRT m. ^Tffit/. 
dispute Ii. ^ »f. 'IFT m. ^RT- 

^mrr m. 

dispute r. u t.^ ^T^', ^T^Hf 

disrespect n. ^MhU\ /. ^^qT/. 

m. •n^lR'm. w. 

— to treat with disrespect, 

distance ff. «ifl yi — at a dis- 
tance, ^« 
distant 0. ^, ^t ^F^* 
distinguish r. t. ^^f ^ ITT- 

diittress «, W" m. J»^ n. ^^1- 
*/. ^1^^ n. 'nrf m. n. 

distress r. /. %*'^ ^, f J^f^ 

^^PT ^T'rt', TTif^. 
distressing a. JJ^RWR", J*^^ 

disturb r. /. ^T^, ^WT ^, 
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DO 



dive V. t. 5^*«^ ^f^^f 3^ 

''T^f y^3^ 'HT^. 
divide r. t. NwHT^, f^WPT ^- 

dizziness «. ^t^ /. ^ /: PT- 

dizzy a. i?Nr553^, 

—to make dizzy, ^ft^HFT- 

«r. 

do V. t 5*r^. 

— I have nothing to do with 
you, 'T^ 5^ ^fW>^ ^• 

— That will do, ^5^«Trt. 

"^ 'rnr^^^*^.— How 

do you do? ^^R^ ^^1 

do V. 0. (^^^ff ^),^>^ , ^,1 
rfo read, ^ ^ff^^ or ^ 
IPfSi ^.— I rfo studv, W 

Irf*(fspeak,%%^^^. 
— {^) (W«<N<*). ^. Do you 
read ? ?t ''N^ff ^fit ^KW?or 

Does this road lead to Poo- 
iia? fT K^ 5"Ultf W^ «ff 
W^i — Where does this road 
lead to ? fr rW ^^ft^ 
Wfr? — What did he say ? 

5m5r ^rnr ^inwg ?— what 

do you think t J^^J^^Pf^? 



Do yon go to day ? ^"rfC I 
do or 1 do not, (^T^) I do 
go or 1 do not go. \ ^TT^f 

'strI" or # «rRr ^rrff.— Did 

you see him ? I did, ''H «^- 

— * Did he come yesterday I 
He did. ^ ^^ *?T^ ^ 

-('a)(Pr^^),^. I do not 
know, flt «inn ni&f or ^^ 
snr^T 5ffff. — He does not 
come, ^ ^ 'rrff. — He 
did not go, ^ ^t^ 'Tiff. — 
Do not go, W^ •F^-'RJT* 
^. — Do net do so, ^ 

^pr5?r sir?, %5f t ^p^^ 

^. He walks as fast as I do, 
?T*r3i', He walks as fast as I 
walk, ^ WW X^^ ^^TT 
^r^^» — I can read as wtll 
as he does, ^ITW, I can 
read as well as he reads, ^ 

^Hi-cqi rrar ^nM WT^. 

or 'I'T ^i-cqi rrSl' '^S' 
^rWT ^, or, t^jl^l^^ 
'T^ ^rW^ ^H^t ^.— He 
can write better than I do 
(than I write), 'ITOT^t^- 
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I do, ^ W «tiR^I ^ ^B 
't ^^* I think as he does, 

Read as I do, t*^'*^*^!^^ 
^^. or «W # ^r^f?fH rf 
^T^- — Do not tell lies as bad 
bo^sdo, ^^n{<r J53TB|ft"- 

does not rain to day as it did 
yesterday, ^R-^^WlR^f 

Nnr «infH qv??r ^rrff . — 

He does not go as well as he 
did before, ^^CTK^sd ^^- 

«nf^ do 5!Tf^, ?rr fr 5w 

«tii«iv*nl ^K«lR^). gr. Do 
tell me, f^lHT^^ ^Iw^r^- 
^' Do give rae that book, 

*• "" Do let me go, fTHT- 

^FT ^T^T ^rrt" 1^. 

docile a. f^^T, ^W, otN"^ IT- 
Doctor or Dr. n. t^ m. (^) 

dog n, f^ »i. gr^ «. wr «. 

done p, p, of do ^ a* W^T, 

dolefully fld ?ffNFr^,^RRr5^, 

doll w. ^Tf^/. 3?T5Sf /. 
dolhr n ^ ^r^, (g^qiT ?1FT 



dole n. ^Nr m. jENW m. 'Nt m. 

dont,</o no/, ^IRT ^^7. 

door n. ^TT ». JSK n. ««ll«ll 

dot f?. Ptj «. ^ w. f^^T^ m. 
dot ». /. fitf ^, fiTTOr ^. 
double n. J^, f^, J^JT. 
double r. /. JT?:^, J^^T ^T^, 

doubt n. ^?^ w. TO^ m. tf • 

doubt V. t. t. ^«*4ii-^5nr Q^, 
(iifwn.) ^h[Pr ^T^, IRRf 

dove (^)fi.qT^:^iii.^3^< Iff. 
dove (^) pre*, of dive. 

down flk/. ^T#, ^rr^, W^. 

"- to fall down, *T^- 

"• to throw down,*n^. It* 

^. 

— to lie down, •ii«l^« 

— to write down, 'TRf^, #• 

•"• to sit down, itlW. 

— to put down, ^n<^f ^^* 
down n, ^ f, 
downwards ad, ^iwi, tll«nf, 

^JIW, ^i^. 

downy a. 5^^,^^i:llR<4l,5f{T. 

doze n. f^#/. 

doze r. i. ^f^, '^^. (^) f • 
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Dr. (Doctor, 'TT^ ^^> ^ m. 

drag t>. ^ ^?te^, ^^« 

drain n. ^^ m. %<t /. ^fT^ST 

f». •n^ m. 
drain r. t. ^^ ^ITR^, pT^ja^, 

drain t?. i. TW?:^, ^?W^, IT- 

^. 
draught w. ^ iw. ^t^^ m, 

{\) ^f. 
drawr. t. ^^I?^, ^IHT^. (^) 

— to draw out, off, &c. TR*- 
to draw back v, i. *fl^ 

— to draw near r. i. «I^«* 

to draw together, *U^i 
drawl ». t, ^ ^r?^, t^ ^ 

dreadful a. H'f^T, ^T, ^^T, 

dreadfully flrf. ^?RRR, IHT, T- 

<l«fjl5^, M<1*I8I. 
dream n. ^^ n. m. 
dream w. i. ^W <T1^, ^Wfj^. 
dream r. t. ^V ^T^, ^TJ?!?! 

dresa «. ^*ir«*i w, ^f?:K m. 



dress r. t. ^t^TRT WT^, ^[^ 

dried pret, Sf p, p. of dry. 
drink n. t MI^HN W, ^T^ «. 

drink r. f. Tq^, ITRFT ^T?:^. 

— to fisive to drink, ^^If^, 

driver, t fRr5r,^MN«l. (^) 

jtr:^, 3t^,(w55r,?i^?r). 

to di ive away, off, ff**f 

drone n. *<<3^^ n. *fi<«^Tl. 
drop n. Pij jfi. S^Wr III. ^ m. 

3^ m. h^ n. 
drop «. i. q^'l', R.4*^, 1^, 

dropr. /. <#^,fr^,qT^. 
drove w. ^i^ m. ^W m. 5|«5r 

m. ^RFT wf. 
drove j»re^ of drive, 
drown v. t. i. ^^ 1^, J^, 

drum If. tf^ m. «lw*l^ flf^- 

^ n. fe^rCr/. ^nrrrr m. ^^ 

drum t). ^ ft^-{t^^ f, ^nr- 

drunk ff.^,T(^,(Tr^),'?^. 

— to be drunk, nil*?«.^, 5J- 

drunkard It. <5l<v^l«l i»./. ^- 
^ m./. «TiT^ w,/. 
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drunken a. ^, ^, (^TF^), 

^ici^^i. (^) ?fT5^, fir 

•%^. — dry goods, ^TTIvr- 

drjr r. i. ^[^, ^^, 8R%. 

*- to dry up, ^T5^, ^tll«|. 
drv r. t. ^*W, Wisft^,?ffi^- 
>. 

— to dry up, 3^^, (»T^- 

diick n. ^^* w, 

due J. 5*^1 ^1, %^, %*WIF^, ^- 
^1^*^, ^^iri^^.— in due 
time, ^WRTToSf, ^^ ^S^, 

due flfl?. - due east, west, &c. ^- 

due II. ^ n. 

dug pref. Sf p, p, of dig. 

dull r. t. ^^(K TOft^t, ^ti ^• 
^. 

duokbw. 5^.— "dumb beast, «r- 

dunce ». il^WHI'M m, ^ w. 

during jprep. T^ftT, HT, ^,'?r- 

^f (^«*|HN4f). 
dust n. ^/. ITS'/. ^[^71. m. 

dutiful mft^>5?fifr«TT^,»?r- 



duty n ^ »t. (^) 3RiFf /. 



each a, J^^, ^f^ ^^fT.— each 

other, T^IT^rt*, MltfTi. 
eager a. »HH4l<f», «f#ftRr, 

ear n ^TR w. ?K^ iw. (^) ^. 

■TTH w, 
early a</. ^1^ ^W5^, Jmf:SKT- 

(^)»irt:Hf,qf^5JirR:^. 

early a. *?nRr, fo5^, «lft^. 
earnest fl. ^*I^M^, ^T^?, 
?P7T". — in earnest, T*?Tn, 

^, Wl^e^.— earnest mo- 
ney, CBRT. 
earnestly fl(/. ^*P*S^,^^M"n- 

earth w. J^/. ^ / ^ /. 

ease n, ^rT w. <H*IINH w. ^ 

— at ease, ^OTW , ^5hO'^ PT- 

— with ease, ^TfW, ^HRI^, 

easily ad. WW, «RRR!r%, ^T- 

east ». 4" a. V /. 

East Indies n. p. WS( ^^\m 
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easy a. #?r, g^Hf, g^'T, WW, 

^W, g^, ^t ^RP^. 
eat r. /. i. ^, ^^, W^^, 

— to eat up, ^I<*1 2T^, 

^ to eat off, W!^^. 
eaten p. p, ofeaU 
cater n. ^I'll^l m. 
eating 71. %^, 'W'f, ^Pf. 

edgen. ^HT/. (P^TTTHt, ffr- 

* f-X (^) ^ w. f^- 

^^ to be set on edge (teeth), 

Edmund n. p. J^^ ^R. 
education n. fTOWW m. RO"- 

^/. 
Edward n. p. 3^^ TI?. 
effort n. W m. TW m. ^ 

fw. It. ''T^ m./. ^^!tT w. 

•inro iw. 

— to make effort, %5^, W 

•3nr5r ^r^. 

egg n. ^ ft. *ri3f n. 

eight a. *?f« 

either a. ^ {^^V^)t fr« "^ 
either or, RJ^»"~ either one 
or the other, ^tfl^ ^, 

elder a. ^^, ^^, 9[^- 

elephant n, f^ m. TW m. 

Ellen n. p. ftuQI fTT. 



elopement n. '^^•f WPf. 
else odL 'Trff ^, t^, •T^'Wr. 

"~ or else, fw ^R". 
else fl. WT, J^fTT, «Wf#, «F^. 
eminent a. ifirffef , HI^WK, 

emphasis n. ^K1 m, W^ m, 

emphatical a. ^i^3^» 
employ t?. f. "*I**W ^T^, ?TO 
^, ?^ (^1*0^), ^C^?^, 

"^ to be employed, ^I*IW 
M^, ^^rt", ^ff^, ^?StT ^* 

employment ft. ^^*l wi. ^i*in. 

^ITOT ft. s^R^TTm. 

— out of employment, IV- 

•ITRt. 
empty a. R«t>l*4l, ft^TT, ^aT«Sf , 

empty v. /. ^r^f f^ ^fT%, 

empty v* i ftl^ (^X 
encourage v, t, •ffW^f^JfT- 

ftr55Rir-^r^!fRR-qRr-ft^TO- 

end n. ^S^ m. •W w. »ITOR 

m» — from begining to eod, 
Wi^j «?^, «?lffr, 5H#. 

end r. ^. tlwR^J. 

end V. I. ^^ Wft", (tnMTf.) 
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endeavour «. i. 'HI^-W ^T^, 
engage f to do, See) v. t. ^\^ 

— to engage (in work, busi- 
ness, trade, &c.), *i"l, '^- 

engage v, t H^, f iwvers.J 

«irR ^, 55T^, 5^, ^RT- 
t?cr«.) ^T^ ^FT%, ^rnr ^- 

— to be engaged, ^***lW, q- 
rPl", *|i{*W ^»T^, ^T'Pt', '^- 

English fl. fi^5n[r. 

ewjoy V. t ^(^f ST^^T^, ^- 

enjoyment n, ^fT w. ^WtT 

w. ^ n. ^^^ w. 
enough a. jn, J^^. 
enough aJ. 5^, J?:*^. 
enough n. 5^, J^S, ^HTf" ^- 

enalave v. t. ^TO ^T^, <51^1q 

entangles. ^. ^J^R^. 

— to be entangled, "(f^' 
enter v. t. fe^, *n?r «n^-^- 

"t, nt^a* ^T?:^, g^, fK^t 



enter (in, into) v. u Hui"!, •Ttj 
^-^% (^)— to enter into, 
upon, (business, work, trade, 
&c.;, ftR^, e^JPF)', ^ 
?5n^, iR W^, *^HH<^^. 

entertainment n. tfnniTT w. 

entirely ad. ^HKr, ^T^, f^?^'* 
entrance n. M^^l wi. H^^ll w, 
entry n. ^^ m. (^) 'J^- 

envy n. ?^ m. ^^^{(f, 'I^W 
envyr. f. ^-^Nf ^JT^, (ft^) 
equal o. ^'Ct^, ^R, 3^, 
errand n. ^Tf^^ /. ^^ iw. 

5irnff W3R yiff 4jl^i"^ i ^ 

escape n. fll*o^*"/ ^F^ /• 

— to make an escape, MejH 
^f ^1 5^' 
4 
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daahn ^ f. ^ f. 

daughter ». W^ f. 5^/. 

dar n, ft^ti iw. m^T m every 
day, ^,0«lO^. — day's 
work, T^flr/. — day's wag- 
es, 'ft^ /. — day by day, 
Pf^f, tt^f Tt^ff. 

dead a. Jt»T,'rT^,^rniW,^^5Jr. 

deal n. TOT tA WT w. — a 
great deal, J^^^, ^^^* 

deal v. i\ «Tnrr ^^- W 

^PFlT, ^f^, (^r% <*itii*). 
^» — to deal well by any 
one, '^^^ K^\tti ^PPTT 

~* to deal ill by any one, 

^, 
deal (out) V- t. ^R^, («WC.) 
dealing n. aRfRT m. ^N^ /. 

ei* ' 
dear a. Rw, •IW^, «*|vi*l, 

— O dear I fWl ( Js^fTg^, 

-=^dearmel «?tttt 
daeresta. wfv* f^>. ^ 

dearly arf. J^iJ^, 'PTT. (^) 

death n. 'l^ ». 'J'J m. 

— to beat to death, ft^ 



debate n, ^l%fi*1l^ y/i* ?f2T m* 
debate v. f . t. ^FT ^FT^^ ^RT- 

decalogue n. ^^I'c^l ^RfT »TOr, 

deceive »./. '^tnv^, A4RR^^- 
^, 4J|Hl4l ^JT»f. 
•" to be deceived, *nti'^y 

decent «. JTRflteTfiTiprf^, JT^T^ 

declare*, ^ ^W, M<J^-T ^- 

deep a. #^, ^l^FT. (H) ^12" 

deer ». fiH w.yi »• 
defence n. 51^ n, ^^iT n. 
4K^ n. ^Hi^ n. •?r<W jt* 
defend ». *. ^TO^, W>Jn ^• 

defer t;. ^. Ml«^*55 ^jf^^^. 
define r. t. ^ ^JP[^, ^^Nf 

definition n. SJlf^qr /: ^^ «. 

55OT n. «?^ m. 
degree «. ^rft'BT n. 'IR' m. 

by degrees, 3^m^f^« 
deliberation n. *#f^^l m. ft- 
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lelicate a. Hl\s^<ft, ^•l**, ^ 

felicious a. ^^» ^P=t4C,^- 

elJght w. *7FfT m. ^T »i, 

lelight t7. i. ^TR'^, «?FfT ^IT- 
^. 
"^ to delight in, (inrcr*.)^' 

depart r, t. ^fPl", Pf^ ^TP)". 

— to depart from, #3%. 
^pend V. i, 71^, '^i*^. 

— to depend upon, ^??^^, 
^^M ^f^, v^^^ 1?^, T* 

r^ri.) »7n?rr v;^. {\)^- 

dq)endenta. *fftr?r, S^lf^HT, T- 
dependent n. *fl^, •?lf*R', ^- 

— dependants pi. hRiii. m. 
deprive (of) t7. /. «hi^i ^^^ 

— to be deprived of, J^T^' 
derive r. <. SRR"!', ^TT^, (iw- 

iesert w. ^PT n. ^^T^ n. '^IfH 

iesertr, f. #3rSt, #^ ^ffr^. 
^' This sepoy d eserted his 
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regiment, ^ ftl^l^ •TN^ 

deserve t?. f. 'St'T »TB^, Htm 

^. 
design n. T^T w. f^" w, ^t^ w. 
f^M^Ti n. 'Hg^ m, ^ by 
design, ^T^, J^O", ^Wip 

design r. t. ^^^1^, «l^rNi^^ 
?r^«l^, ^5tl^, (mwrs ) 'RF 

desire n, f^^/I W^^^ w. ^- 

desire t?. ^. ^f^"i, #H ^*T^, 

^^'TO ^r^, Jini^. 

desirous a. f^^^fjrir, (mrery.) 

•"" to be desirous, tf^*^, 

(invers.) r^fl" «T^. ^. 
I am disirous of doing 

this, "Sf ^KTmRT # ff^*. 
desk n. T^ IRTir^ ^P^ m. 
despair ftTraf /. 

— to be in despair, PTTfOT 

despair (of) r.i. Pt<i^inil^,»?r- 

OT ^^^f f^TTfOT •Wl^, 
despise ». f. J^^ 1R^, f^^^in" 

destroy v. U ^TnO" ^T^I^f, ^fj^^ , 

"" to be destroyed, ^ffmT 
fl^, ^TRT *IT^, ^y^TRT in^, 
3* 
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DIS 



destroying a. 'TTOTTy^fnar^ qf;if. 

^. 
destruction n. •IRT m. ^RT m, 

PfsW m. ^^ m, 
determine v, t PT^PT ^iT^, ^- 

^lo^ ^^, M-i^m ?KT"t. 

(^) ^«f55r iir^, ^^^. 
determined /). p. PTWT. (^) 

— to be determined, pT^ 

Deuteronomy n. p. n«l»**<''r , 

devour v. *. ^1*^ ^f^, TOT 

dew n. ^ n. tfT ». ^f^ w. 
dialogue n, ^IhI^ ». 
dictionary n. ^KRT jw, ^l«^*l- 

did pre/, of do* 
die V. i. ^^f ^n:^,1^"r TFT- 
l",. 3n^ W^y {inters) 

dieln. •TiT ». •TO CT wt. (^) 

*?^ n. 
di«C r. i. 'T^ ^^• 
diOer V. u ^TSSr M^, ^ iWr- 

diflereuce n. W »?, 'hT m, ^- 

different a. t^RT, PnO^T, ^- 



differently ad.^^f Pill*, 
difficult a. #7r ^, «T^raT, ^- 

difficulty n. «T^^^/. ^F*l«rTT 

dig » ^. t. ^f^> ^ivJ%, W- 

— to dig up, ^3^ ^r?^. 
digni6ed a. ^f^t^^T, ^ W- 

dignify r. <. ^ ?fr^,^»?r- 

dim «. «fe"(^),^*'^,3^W. 
dimple fi. ^ (^fl^)i #^ynr 

(^f^TTf?: r). 

dimples. ^ ¥T ^ITJ^, ^»^^ 
dimpled (I. ^ ^^^c^toi, fgiw«n 
diligent a. ^^I't, ^f^, «?^- 
dinner n. %^ w. HtiR m. (X* 
directly «(i. ^:^, ^. (^) 

dirt n. 'i^ m. IT*/. ^ wt. 
dirty a. 4<oSi"I,*<oft««ii,gnir'Trff. 
dirty r. t, H^ti^f ^^ ^TR^. 
disagreeable a. '5Hl^y*<il«*^l- 

discourse n. '^Z HWF^ n. ^- 
^/. xiM^^U Iff. 

discour&e r. !• 'Ire ^JT*!". 
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discover v. t. ^'HPt, ^f^^ 

{invert ) ^(^ ^^, #IT- 

discovery «. ^^TT iw, WT jw, 

disgust n. *il<*l w. Rft'tiKf m. 
P\Kk^R n. fiEHElrtt/. ftr- 

disgust V- t. *^raT »?r»I^,(iii- 

tert ) '4ilM ^KT^, Slf^ToS^. 

disgusting a. «ft«.|«oil"ir, '5t'I^» 

dish n. IT^sFTqR' n. ^fT^ m. ?r- 

f^ m. (R) ^, *^ 

dislike V. t. ^TR^, ^TRT^TT W- 

t^f (invert,) inv«^,»TFT 

dislike w. ^^^ f. Rli+ICt w. 
dismiss r. t. ^511 ^, ^tf %^, 

disinouut v t. ^^T^, (^^8^- 

^^^, r). 

disobey ». ^ 'T Wi^f ^ ^^. 
display n. tf^ m. ^TRr^Jf^r «. 
display ». /. <i^M, TT^ ^- 

displease r.^ ^TT VFJol-^ ^- 

^^ to be displeased, '^H ^" 



displeasing a. ii^Mni, WnfT, 
disposition n, ^TORT m, TffHT 
diApote ». w" Iff. ^FT m. ^TT- 

^Turr m. 

dispute V. t. /. *^ ^!t^-i ^^ 

^^, Hi*i^«'l, 5iTff tir^, 

disrespect n. •TR'iNT/. ^^W/. 

— to treat with disrespect, 

distance if. «lfl /— at a dii- 

tance, ^« 
distant 0. ^f ^f ^^T^. 
distinguish v. t. ^^f^ ^TT- 

diiitress », w" m. JJ^ n. ^il* 
•fr/. ?*^rr «. irWf m. n. 
^ wi. ^^^f. 

distress r. (. J:^ ^, J^^f^i 

^^PT ^»T^, ii«r^. 

distressing a. JJ^^^FI^, JJ^- 
disturb r. /. ^T^, ^W ^, 
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''T^t 5^$«^ 'HT^. 
divide r. i. f^HT^, ftWIT ^- 

dizziness ft. *Tt^/. ^ fM' 

^^f. 

dizzy a. jSko^^rF, 

—to make dizzy, Ht^^THT- 

do V. t, «liT^. 

— I have nothing to do with 

you, fw gif^ ^W^ ^rrff, 

-^ThatwilNo, ^5^«Tr^. 

^ "iHlS W^-^.— How 
do you do? l^fT^ MI^^? 

dot). IT. (f^^^rr ^),^-^ , gr, I 

rfo read, ^ ^T^T^ or # 
IWcfr ^.— I do studv, % 
RW^ or RJT^ «#.— 
Irfwfspeak,%^r5rSH. 
— (^) (JTtT^T^^). 9'. Do you 
read ? ^ ^F^^ «fif •irpr?or 

Does this road load to Poo- 
na? fT ^OT y^IRT ^TT^ # 

irnr? — where does this road 
lead to? fr rW ^'^Nfi^ 
Wtit — What did he say ? 

5m5r ^rnr ^Tifti^?— what 

do you think? f^Jf^it^nr^? 



Do you go to day ? ^^r. I 
do or 1 do not, (^TT^) I do 
go or I do not go. ^ ^TUf 

^fT^ or # ^rnr 'Trtf.— Did 
you see him ? I did, ^ <^"" 

"^ Did he come yesterday ? 
He did. fr ^KT5r «Tf^ ^ 

-(9)(m^Wr4f),^. I do not 
know, 4t «ll"fn tl^, or ^f^ 
2T3:^ ^. — He does not 
come, % ^ ^. — He 
did not go, ^ ^JW ^fTff. — 
Do not go, IFT* ^r^-'RRT* 
^> — Do net do so, »?& 

^. He walks as fast as I do, 
^HSt, He walks as fast as I 

walk, % ws^ f^nrr ««fl*^ 

'^l^^l* — I can read as will 
as he does, %Vl^f I can 
read as well as he reads, ^ 
t^^l-c**! rf^ ^i^l<*l ^T^. 

or T^ ^i-oMi rr^l" ^^^ 
^Pi^^, or, rm^m^U 

^^ ^^^ ^r^ ^.— He 
can write better than I do 
(than 1 write), ITCT^t^- 
«T ^\*l^ fMIWT ^.-^Do as 
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I do, ^ W ^RrTl ^ ?f% 
*1 ^K^» I think as he does, 

Read as I do, t^'i^'^l^^ 

^rr^. or ^ fll" ^r^f ^ ^ 

^r^- — Do not tell lies as bad 
boys do, TJ^^T^ J55TOlft- 
^ S^R" ^f^J^ ^^. — [t 
does not rain to day as it did 
yesterday, ^fW-c^l^nX^sir 

^m qnf^ ^^ ?rrff . — 

He does not go as well as he 
did before, ^^BlfiCW ^ '^- 

•- ( O ( w^TT^ ^?Rr5:m »??#, 

*nf^ do 55Tf^, ^TTfT ^OS?- 
^i<iij*'il 4K«lR^). g'. Do 
tell me> ^mi<ii^*i YT^^* 
^' I>o give rae that book, 

^* — Do let me go, ^jwi*- 

^^ 'PT srnr ^. 

docile a. Mt^T, ^^, ^^^ T- 

Doctor or Dr. fi. t^ Iff. (^) 

dog n. f^ ifi. 5^ ifi. W^ n. 
done p. p. of do ^ a, 5M, 

dolefully odL ^O^^, ^JTRTSSffr^, 

doll 11. ^^/. 3?r55f /. 
dollnr n W ^, (g^ fl'f 



dole ft. ^Hr jfi. cH^ fB. 5ff}' ^, 

dont,«to fio^, IRT 5^^. 

door n. 5K ». SRT ». «mvi|| 

dot ff. Pij ifi. KT ff. i^^niT w, 
dot V. t, Kf ^, fi^^l ^. 
double n. J^, f^, J«?r. 
double r. ^ ^*i<A, J^ ^T^, 

doubt n. ^i^ HI. ^?[Rr m. tf- 

doubt V, t. ^ ^r?7^-^5nr ^, 

(ii»wr».) ^5nr TO^, JRRT 

dove (^) fi. <ff^^ in. tajni. m. 
dove (^) pre/, of dive, 
down ad. ^T#, W«^, ^l«qf. 

— to fall down, 'T^. 
~" to throw down,*ff^, 2T« 
^. 

— to lie down, •t1^^» 

— to write down, 'H^, #- 

— to sit down, TO^. 
— to put down, >«^<»i, ?^* 

down 11. ^yi 

downwards arf. ^lwi, <sil«af, 

downy a. ^^,'^^tllR<5ll,'I^. 

doze n. ?^^/. 

doze V. I. ^fiFt,%5r. (;^) j. 

^^ ?m5l', {invers.) J'ST^ 
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Dr. (Doctor, ^TT^ ^^> ^ m. 

drag V. t. ^?te^, #^. 

drain ». ITT w. %^ /. 'TT^ 

w. ^^ m. 
drain r. ^ ^^ ^RR^, PT^R^, 

m«^ ^. 
drain t?. u *TO^, ^^PW^, tET- 

^. 
draught «. ^ »?. ^ftW m. 

(^) ^./: 

to draw out, off, &c, 41^* 

^, «hW, fH>R% (ott, r ) 

to draw back r. t. 'TTT 

— to draw near r. t. ^^«* 

to draw together^ *n«*i 
drawl r. /. ^ ^ic^, ^ ^- 

dreadful a. H^h^, ^, ^IT, 
dreadfully arf. ^?fin#, IHT, T- 

<HI&^, M<i*isr. 

dream n. ^W n. m. 

dream v. i. ^W *T^, ^^Wfi^. 

dream r. f. ^IT ^ITf^, ^^JTRT 



TOT «. ^rm^^ n. i^^HK- 
dress r. /. M1*II* m^, ^^ 
dried /;rc^ 4* ;?./>. of dry. 

drink «. t irr^RR t, qrfhr «. 

drink r. t. t^, JTRR ^T^. 

— to pve to drink, Hl^"l, 

drive w. f ^T^j-^MR"!. (^) 

— to di ive away, off, ff'^*! 

drone n. ^ij^l n. *?To5^. 
drop n. Pij TO. f^^'T^ TO. ^ TO. 

JT m. Rf n. 
drop r. t. ^^t f^^HK^, ia»^, 

drop V. t. Tf ^, fT^^'TI^. 
drove w. ^T^? to. ^WT to. Sto^T 

«. ^nn? TO. 

drove pret. of drive. 

drown V. t. i. f?^ IT^, J^, 

drum fi. f(^ m. ^ «**!/. ?l[^- 

drum ». /. ft^^-^m^ r. ^nr- 

drunk </.^,^,(TrF^),TOT. 

— to be drunk, ?fK^, ^J- 

drunkard ft. <«»<v^r«I to./. ^' 
^ m.f. «nT5t TO,/. 
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EAS 



drunken a. ^, ^, (^TT^), 
JIFF. 

♦t^» — dry goods, ^m- 

dry r. I. g^, ^rrs^t, 5^:5^. 

*- to dry up, ^T2%, ^t1<«l. 

— to dry up, 3^^^, («T^- 

duck n. ^<5<* w. 

due J. ^"^Hi^ ^^ <4'Nl'^l, ^- 
^l4l*<l, 'TO^^^.— in due 
time, ^^*|o5f, ^^ ^^, 

due orf. — due east, west, &c. ^^ 

due w. t^ I?. 

dug pre/, S^p. p. of dig. 

dull a. ?w, ^hi^, mr ^ 
dull V, t. ^tK i'HH"), iati <ir- 

^. 
dumb 71. *f<*il. — dumbbeast,^- 

dunce ». ^hT'HnT w. ^ tn, 

during prep. ^^T, W, ^^tTT- 

dust n. ^f. W^f. Vifn. m. 
dutiful '5|Tf^>37fW«ITr?F,^- 



duty n W TO. (^) vWRf /. 
^KTjw. <^/, fnftsr „,. 



E 



each a. JT^, 'T^ ^¥.— tach 

other, Thrift", QT^RT. 
eager a. »*^M^I4», ^ft l 4 , 

ear n ^TR w. ?Pf m. (^) ^- 

etirly ad. ^K^ W^TS^f , JTHf:^- 

early a. •ff'Rr, fo5^, qf^. 
earnest fl. ^<|t<<*W^, qiT^?, 
^PTT. — in earnest, ^•TT^, 

^, ^Tirf^.— earnest mo. 
ney, I.t1tl. 
earnestly fl(/. T^rf^ft^,^^^^- 

earth n. J^/. ^f /. ^ /. 

ease «. ^^ n. ^*ilNH w. ^ 
~ at ease, ^, ^1^,. iV 
— with ease, ^If«r, ^RPTO, 

easily ad. WW, ^HI^W^, ^T- 

east n. 4" a. 1^/. 

East Indies n. ;>. ^Trtfr ^^RT 

^5 ?'rar^ WT. 
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easy a. ^i ^^,^^5^,^!^, 
•WW ^f ^^^' (^) 
^W, ^^, ^f ^ERP^. 

eat V. t. 1. ^, ^, W^t, 

— to eat up, ^r^^r^, 

— to eat off, ^r?^f 5}-. 
eaten p. p. o/*eat. 
eater n. ^I'lKl iw. 
eating n. t^, W"^f ^• 

•TT^n: wi. «f^ n. 
edgen. ^ITT"/. (f^Kl^l^gfr- 
* r). (^) ^ r/i. R»»^- 
^ m. ^fTT/. 
"^ to be set on edge (teeth), 

Edmund n. p. J^^ V^- 
education n. ft^CTWm w. f^- 

^/ ^ 

Edward n.;>. J^vNM ^rFT. 

effort fi. ^ m. 'nrf m. ^ 

III. w. ^^ m.f. ^^ m. 

— to make effort, ^t^, W 

egg n. ^'^ n.^n. 
eight a. Tf* 

either fl. ^ (^^fthp), fr.— 
either or, i*^'*"^ either one 
or the other, ^^^ ^' 
elder a. ^ft^f^,^^ 
elepiiant n. f^ m. TT m, 
Ellen n. p. ft^^ 'TPT. 



elopement n. "^^1 ^^TT^- 
else ad ^Ttff ^, 'I^Tlf | •l^'W. 

— or else, ^ ^• 

else a. !RnC,5^r'T,«l«r^,«T5^. 
eminent a. HKllfef!, HnWTT, 

emphasis n. ^K1 «. ^^ m. 

emphatical a. t^i^3^» 
employ v. ^ **»!*< W 55T^, ^TRT 

•~ to be employed, ^l*<W 
•TO^, ^^, ^j^f ^^tT ^- 

employment n. ^^*I m. *l*in. 

— out of employment, RT- 

empty a. R*l*<l, fr^, ^ST^, 

empty v. /. R^f^, ftrTT ^^, 

empty t.i ft»^ ('Tff). 
encourage ». ^ »TR'^ra^,'llrr- 

«TTOR ^. (^) 1lo*J|"l. 
end n. tf^ m. «W m. W^RT 
H. qrr HI. q^T^TR fw. ^9^ 
jn» — from begining to eod, 

^irttT, «?^, «?if?r, ^. 

end v. t» tlwR^l. 

end V. t. ^^ ^lift", (inom.) 
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endeavour v. i. ^^ni^-^ ^^f 

engage Cto do, 8cc.) v. ». «*V* 
^TT^, 5RTnC ^^, ^^^ ^, 

to engage (in work, busi- 
ness, trade, &c.), *l"l, ^- 

engage v. ^. *<l"l, (invers,) 

55RFr (^, 55^, r). (^) 

?!>R^, 4I^W mo5%-cyR5|-^ 
^TR ^, 55KO)-, ?^, ^^THF"- 
fW ^^, JTT^n^ 5^, (in. 
vers,) ^^ ^f^f ^X^ ^- 

— to be engaged, T^l"?, ^- 

5T-PnT?r ^T^. 
English tf, iP^nO-. 
enjoy v. /. ^R^, ^T^i?^, ^- 

enjoyment w. HfT 7W. ^WtT 

enough a. JH, J^^. 
enough ad. jt*, JTt. 
enough «. J^, J^Ct, ^RT^ ^TT- 

enslave v. ^ ^TO ^T^, ^WHf 

entangles, t. ^^^* 

— to be entangled, J^- 
enter v. f. fiOT%, ^TRT ^TPt-^- 

5t, 1lt?[r ^T^, 5pH^, ft^, 



enter (in, into) v. ». R^K"), ^TH 
^-^^. (^)— to enter into, 
upon, (business, work, trade, 
&c.;, f^S^y vJPF^, ^ 

entertainment «. tlrfnn"! w. 

entirely fl</. ^T^, TOf, ft^- 
entrance w. fl«l^l w?. ^n^R" w. 
entry w. T^ m. (^) Jlt^^T- 

^^TR n. fsxvw% «rnTr, 

envy n. f^ w. ^^<<<l^/. 'CTT' 

envy r. t. ^^'Hi ^T^, (RMf ) 

equal a. ffhTT, ^R, 3^, 

^lR<<Cr, (^i« comp.) ^• 
errand n. 4l^^ J\ t1?^ iw. 

^Krtf «rrgR ^#F^ 

escape n. *il*oSi* /. g^^FT /. 
— to make an escape, Mo^H 

^, «n^> 5^' 

4 
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escape v. t. t. f^ft^, ^N^, 

^' {\) ^^» f^f^ ^> 
^TSJff vsTnt, ^5^ 5n%. 
espy r. /. 'TTf^, J^^ ^IT^, 

esteem n, ^IPRT/. 'H^ in, ^- 
esteem «. t TT^, 'TFPl', #f- 
estimation w.^^*1lti ?/?. g^l^ 

Europe w. ;?. 3^T #? w, ^- 

even ad. R", 5^1^. 

even <i. H^, ^SlTPT, ^HK, ^f- 

even w. ^-mchio* w. 

evening «. *'^l*l«* m. "«»^'*ftl«* 

»i. ^/. 
event w. 'ife/X^^). (^) 

ever arf. ^f#, 5^, ^R^TS^, 

"*^ever 8ince,-^*jH MRTT- 
qJfrT, (?a#^). 

— ever so (much, great, 
many, long), *l^l ^TtTi <* " 
Sir ?ltl". 

— ever so little, RR^ ^ 

every j. 'TartT, HT^T, ^, ^- 



eviu. ^f?^, jer. (^)twr, 

evil n. ^[ip^ n. JSf^/. f J^ 
fi. frnTF^TTTT m. ^?f^ n. 

exactly ad. li*«l, ^, 'KhTT- 

The wind is exactly west. 

It is exactly ten o'clock, 

?Tfr ^rrsHT ^m or 't^tt 

— exactly ..•• asj^T^T-TOT^' 
example v, ^TTfTT n, ^V^^ 

exceedingly flf/ Mll^lWy^RTT,, 

^, FTTJ', ^^^, JFWr. 
excellent fl. ^TrflT, ^TTRf, ^l>Tr 

except pre/?. ^V^f nSTfRT, #- 

except r. f. #J^. 

excess n. ^RRPT m. TOiTOT/. 

^T^ n. 
excuse (TW^Jn. W'T^n. 

Mm n. 

excuse (^Wt^jvsi) r. *. ^N^, 
exercise n. OT^T /. •*<i<il*f m. 
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exercise ». i. t. W^^^, ^WT- 

^5T^, *^<^ ^FT^f. 
exert r. r. ^T^ ('FT, ?^, f.) 
to exert one's self, mind, 
strength, &c.)j 'f^*^ ^- 

exertion n- ^ m. T^ w. ^ 

m. n. 
Exodus n. p. R^, (R^^'?[rr- 

expect t». ^ ^T<^ ^"J", TSW 
^T?:^, STRTT ^T^, ^TT^, H*- 
?5r ^^tp ^nT«l^, {invert.) 
^(f^, «TRIT STO^. 

expense n, ^^ m,^** m^^ m. 

explain v. t. WTWR^, ^T^f^, 
^^(f^, ^R3f^, >5rf4|vi3|. 

explaaation n. ^fTOi^ m, ^~ 

f.^^mpc n. 

expression n. ^I^ n. fl« m. 
^^^ fi. ^f^f. (^) ^^^^ n. 

external a. il^O^^II^^I, fT- 

extinguish v. f. I^««?"l, ^U^ ^- 

extol w. t. *T^ ^^W*, ^T^- 

extreme n. TO^TTBTy: tt^ ;w. n. 



extreme a. ^TRT, ^«JRi«Ii, TO*- 
eye ». il^ m. ^ m, fflT /. 

eye r. t t)<<l"l, Pk^W TO^, 

eyed o. vftSJ^HT. X bright- 
eyed, I^RoJ vJlooi^Hi. 
eye-lasb w. TO4f% ^. 



Face n. ^ «. g^ n. (^) ^- 

on the face of the ocean, 
-deep, ^^i.\i<f m^<\i<. 
"^ to fall upon the face, ^" 

face V. t. Hl*li^4il< STI^. 

factn. ^?^ n. JJ^T n. m. Seer- 
s' ^, # 8?!^ ^, TTUTT n. 
^ /. — in fact, ^^, ^- 

fail t?. i. ^5^ '7^, ir# ^, 

f^, ^TC^, ^t|^. 
failing w. «??^ m. J^ m. 

'^Z. ^^ n, ^ n. 5g^- 

faint fl. *lF*^"f,di"Ho6,»c!R, 
— to grow faint, ^<ti*M, (in- 
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Far 



faint V. 1. 5J^, {invers.) ^- 

frrr ^, ?f5np^, ^^^ 

fainting n. ^J^^/. ^K^^;^ m 
fair fl. 4kr, ^M*«H, ^^^f^, ^■ 

(Rrro). (8) JTRTf^, ^- 

1^, *Nr, ^N". 

fair n. ^/. ^fn^HT m. W^ m. 
fairly «/. 'TOT^t'^, ^I^lrf^, 

fairness n. Jr*<lf"l*q«l n. ^- 

faith ». f^'iTO m. r^FT n. frf- 

faithful n, ft^^> m^f 'ar^- 

fall fi. «l^ n. ^ n. (R) ^ 
qsoqrar tar, ^[R^J m. 

ail V. f . ^^, ^ «ir^, ^^- 

-* to fall ^eep, <Mf ^* 

— to fall upon, ^im^ ^- 
^-^-^ ^^. 

— to fall in, STOS^I", ^TPT 

to fall in with (any one 
•thing), ^^, (wm.) «T2r. 



55^, JITS' q^, lirrfl', ^- 

— to fall out, ^ni^, q^« 

^f (invers.) W{ ^^ 

— to fall away, f^RTt, #T 

— to fall down, 7^. 
false a. ^^^ffT, ^fer, oJT^fT, RT- 

familiar fl. ^T^nfr^^ qftfw, 

family n. fTJf ». ^^ n, Jfl^ ». 
faiBOusa. ^TffrmH, HHlf^^, 

HiK4K,R^qnr,iiftrar. 

famously ad. W^, ^TPSf. 
fan n. ^m^f^^m. ^liFfw. 
fan V. t. ^rf^^J^, qPCT ^-1^ 

fancy «. «li«»M1i /. ^Pf^ jw. ^- 

fancy v. t. ^rf^, «ti<^^l ^RT- 

^' {\)(innen.) «W^. 
far ad. ^, ^, ^^T- (^) 

— as far as, ^, ^nt^. 

— so far, rfWPT?^, 'HW- 

— how far? «*1<»m5ti ? •KtS'- 
^? 

far© «. W n. ^W n. ^^TO" w. 
(^)^n.%^m./^?!f^ III. 
fare v. i. «T^, ^TR^t, (mwrr*,) 
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ftk 



— to fare ill, or not well, (in- 
vert.) ^^ #f 'ra^. 

— to fare well, •H^, {m-- 
vers.) ^t^T^ #f •T^. 

farm n, 9^ ht 

farm V. t. u #^ ^KT^j'nwr 

farmer n. ^ i». (^) ^W^ 
farmyard n, *ll*l m 



farther a/. ^TftRT SJPT, Mi«*5, 
33". — farther off, 'l^^. 

farther a. Mfc4*>i'4l, <T^J^iT55T, 



fashion w. ^/ ^T^^/.r^lltjii 

^ITR w. IRTT n. #^ w. 'IT- 
fashionable cr. Cmmi,«)«*lti«, 
fast ad, w«i<tjl, ST^rsr, ^, ?f* 

fa^t <7. ^, TW. (^) «r^T. 

— fast asleep, TT^T IOTW. 
fast n, ^^TH f7i. ^^tW w. R- 

— fast day, pHIfPC, ^^^RT. 
fast r. t. ^^TRT «FT^, ^3rqi# ^- 

^. 
fasting n. ^T^TH w. >«hJ^"I w. 
fat a. 5^, ^, Hi\^i\f H^JE 
father w. WTT m. ftWT w. ?^m. 



fatigue n. ^? m. ^Hf w. ^St^ 

fatigue r. ^*TT^,*^^"^,^- 

fatigued J. ^^^T^JT, «(#, ^, 
^rSf, »3TR. 

~ to be fatigued, T^l^, ^- 
'l^, WI^, ftPP)", ^T^, 

fatten »• ^ J? ^JT^. 

fatten r. i. Jff fl^. 

fault w. ^TITW IW. ft^ m. ^5fr 

favor w, |r«ir/. %^?:in^/. ^- 

^J^nC m. ^ n. *«*^l"l n. 
favor V. t- f^ ^IT?:^, •irj^^* 

*<5iO cF^, ftr^srtfi" fft-^ 

favorable a. f ^, TOW, ^, 

fear w. H^ «. «ira* m. ^^fT^ /. 

m. (^) ^IAf*r /: ^teRT w. 
feur r. ^ i- PT^, H^ ^^, (in- 

feast r. ^. I|«I4IH1 ?5^, ^flR 
feast V. i. 5P^lf5r ?3T5r, ?^, t- 

^. (5^) «7R*Tqr^. 

feast «. 5|«*wn<(eA/. llt?R «. 
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feather n. ^ m. iHtiKi m, TO" 

iw. fW m. 
February «. />. JHTT J|^^ (C- 

fed jwef. &. p. p. o/* feed, 
feed V. t. '^K^, ^^, H^ ^, 

feed V. u ^^, ^°i"> ^^' 

to feed upon, v, t. <S*I"1, 

feel r. t. i. ^T^, ^N^"), fR 

(8) (mvers.) ^T^:^, (j^, 

•"• to feel pain, (inverse) J^ 

to feel fearful or afraid 

— to fell glad or to be glad, 
»?Ffe'«Tn^, (invers,) ^TFT?" 

"^ to feel sorry or to be sorry^ 

{invers.) ^^E^^lZ^-^Wt, 

— to feel ashamed, «f«l ^TT- 
^, 551^, (mrcr* ) ^^^ ^- 

to feel grieved or to be 
grieved, (inters,) QT-^"*'^" 

— to feel well, IJ^H^-^^T- 



— to feel unwell, ^\i\^\ ^f- 

feeling 71. ^fT^RTT n. f^feT 
n. (^) W n. 'Hn. T^t- 

feet p/. o/* foot. 

fellpre^ of ML 

fellow w. #^ m, TSJ" m. 

feltpre^. Sep. p, of feel. 

female n. ^/. ^Kf(f 

fence n. ^rnR" «. ^/. J^ 

Ferdinand n.p. J^TT^ ^' 
ferocious a. ^^, J^, '^«hli*f 

ferocity ti. ^aTTrfT/ ^^tf n, \^' 

ferret (out,) v. t. ^VS^^ ^- 

ferry n. ^^. '^^11 m. 

ferry v. ^ ^i<"), <nT" ^TT^ 

-^, ^ClMK ^^. 
ferry-man n. ^PH* w. ^^K<t>0 

w. 
fetch t;. ^ ^TPFl", ^3r^ ^. 
fever n. ^T m. ^^ /«, 
few a. Wr, >JtT^, 3?^, ^r- 

^, ^^, ^afi%. 

field n. tlrTn. ^FfK n. Si^lil 
/. &^ n. ^?RITw. HTilii 
n. 
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FIX 



fierce a. ^^T, fT, yVjCl^, 

^. 
fifteen a. ^W^- 
fifth a. 'n^^,tTO. 
fifth 71. M^*ikl m. 
fifty fl. 'WRT- 
fight «. ^rm n. ^^ m. ^- 

fight r. <. t. Hi^, pr ^rC^, 

OTT^ ^T^, 55T5t, ^vsPl", ^- 

fill V. t, ^^t f^ ^^f 3^^- 

fin n. ^ (^I^N1> 

finally ad. ^t^, ^T^. 

find V. t. Wr, ^^Fr^ 'TT^, 
«ni^, (inrers.) ^HW"!", ^JN" 
^Ml"), ^«io4"l, ^TO^, fs^- 
or-2^ 55TiF)f, FRot, 'l^. 

— to find out, ^TlN" ^RT?%, 

(mt>.) ^^rspnrnr ^, ^ ^. 

— to find relief, ^ ^^. 

— to find fault with, ?1^ ^T- 

finea.1Ttt^. (•()57r3Rr,^iJ|^l, 
^5T, HST, '^^j 'T^t ^- 

^nipr.— a fine day, giTTO. 
finen. 'its* tw. ^"ff/. t^ m. 
fine V. ^. ^3^ 55T^, ^ ^. 
fingern. tf^ (fHTT^), ^'[p? n- 

finish V. t. w^j wnrr ^kt^, 

(twers.) fi^. 

— to be finished, ^^, H- 



^, ^Rnr ^T^^, ^^, ^- 

fire w. ft^RfT m. ^TftT m, ^ITT/, 

fire ». /. ^ftr-^TPT ^^> {\) 

#^ (^, ^^\ 
fire-place n, ^^ /", ^w*?!*! «. 
firmness n. t^ n, 'tK" m. feT- 

first fl. *T^W, ^tHT, g^, ^T'Ti'- 

first flrf. TR'^'n^, 'f^, <rff^, 

— at first, 'T^, MfttJ«^, 
fish 71. 'TRrr m. T^^ Tw. 'l^^m. 

%=T7/|. 

fish V. t. W^ ^X^. 

fishing n. '7T% ^<"^l^ ^fTR, ^' 

fit <7. ^, ^TT, ^^rTO, ^Ji%rf, 

fit 71. ^ 7n. TO^f n. 

fit 17. i. ^fT^, ftRoJT^ ^r^j ^. 
^, ^CHT" TO^. 'S'. This 
garnaent fits well, **^<^ '^" 
I# ^^. 

fit V. t ^i^ ^K^> ^tin^l, ?f- 

— to fit up, a<<K«h^"l,ftrar 

— to make fit, ItlM. 
five a. ^• 

fix w. t. ^!T^,^#,^Nr^, W- 
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FOlf 



«T^. (^) ^ 5KT^> ^^t^ 
flannel n. ^J^ 4iq^Hl ^ 
flat a. ^^W> ^EHT^, ^Cni, ^- 

— flat contradiction, M^*1 

flatn. OTTif/, 

flatly arf. «T^,R^9T55^, PnTf- 

flatter r. ^ WsN" ^JT^, ^- 

flattery n. ^TTsN" n.^^^n*<rt f, 
flesh n. IRT w. J?Rr n. ^^t^ 

flew prc^. of fly. 

float V. 1. 1. ^n^, ?n:^. 

flock n. ^fTSSq- »,. Ra«il n. V^ 

m. fa*/. 

flock (together) v. u ^K^^THT ST- 

'Ft, ^T^jir «n?^, i*<<*"i. 

floor n. ^FR^f /. ^/. H^T /: 

r). 

flounce r. ». ^ ^"^. 
flour w. ^ ». ^F'flNr/ 
flourish r. i. ^TRRT ^^, ^TW- 

8%, (iw»crs.) ^ ft^, ^nO" 

flourishing «. ^^rTPT, »?r^R", 
m^^f #r5r, ^aWR'T, jpR^iq, 



— flourishing state, ^TTWT/". 

m, 
flower n. *5^ "• 
fiyn. infff/'lfiiRn'/ 
fly ©. ». ^^, ^^ ^. (^) 

— to fly away, ^^ ^fl^. 
-* to fly off, ^^5^ ^. 

— to fly at, ^tTRT ^IFT^. 
foam n. *St1 m. *S^r m. «hyi m, 
foam w. t. nltfoft^, ft^. 
fodder ». ^^T n. 

folks w. /?/. ^Nr wt. «R w. 
follow r. f . irJf ^, '?rii' «n%, 

following fl. 3^t^, 32W. 

folly n. ^pt^n. ^tk^ f, ^Sfp^ 

^ n, ^. 
fond a. -Rl^HH, fiifRWR, aTT- 

~" to be fond of, ^Tf^lT, ^- 

(invers.) ^^-^^^-^TnT^f^- 

fondness n, ?OT^ w. 511^ m. 
'^Z. ^^^/ ^/. *f^/. 
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»0R 



food ». ^TPf n. «^Tirr m. ^W 

n. W m. 
fool n. ^ «. PTJHT m. 
fool V. t. ^^KT^, ^tim, f - 

foolish a. Pr^, 'J?^, ^^f ^' 

foolishly arf. q^TTI^. 

foot n. 'inr m. 'R' n. Hn«in n. 

'T'lr m. J'^ n. ^ n. n. 

^, qjr, ^TRGT <^. 
for prep. -^511^,-* R ^ I ,-^,"^- 

for some days, *i5i foTOT- 

•^ for the sake of, *fcRnl, 

for conj. ^nr?7T ^j^rf^, 'IT^fn'. 
forbid ». ^ Pl^W^, JFTT 5RT^, 

force «. ^^ n, ^SSRTK m. f- 
^f. ^ m.n. ^ m,n. 

— to be in force, '^l^^. ^. 
This law is still in force, ^F 

— by force of, ^t^, ^W^f 
force V. t fSq[%-^o&lV*KI^ ^- 



a# «T^, tilUviHI force 

He forced nie to cat, «*<lH 

^ %^» —He forced me 
to go, ^^ 'T^ f|«*ll*l ^T^- 
ftS"-M[<iR3-^i<f^l ft<5.— He 
forced me to do it, I" «*«H T- 

— He forced me to come, 

— to force down, ^Iti"). 

forget V. t ft^f^, «?nr^ ^r 

^SfT^t (invert.) W?^ ^T H- 

— to cause to forget, Rtll 

forgive r t OTT ^IT?:^, JITF T- 

forgot pret, of forget, 
forgotten p. p. of forger, 
fork n. *ftw n, 
form n. ^TRTR" m. ^^Tf^/ Wf- 

^m. ^m. ^/^^ n. 

^/. ftf^ m. #^ Jfi. ^- 

form V. t ^l^t ^^i^f ^^ 

(«T^, 9?rf^ r ), r^,(m, 

fortnight n. ^ »T^#, ^^ 
fortune n. ^ n. HFT n. (^) 
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— ro make a fi)rtnne, ♦fl* 

forty a. •^I<«*it1. 

forward a. ^rfT^H", JS"^, JT- 

forward arf. jS", 37Wf, ^^. 
forwards. ^. ^n^RPl", ^T^, 

found prc^ ii p. p, of find. 

four a. "^fl. 

four pence n. T^ H«tiK^ ^- 

fourteen o. ^^, ^"^^TT. 
fourteenth n. ^'I^JHI ^-ftW, 

fourteenth a. 'N^l^il'il, ^TRT. 

fourth fl. ^^^, '^f'f. 

fourth n. ^J^ffer, ^^^ it^, 

fowl n. T^ m. ^rte^ n. Cfl"- 

fox n. ^NtT /: w. ^IT?^ iw, 
fraction n.^^ m. ^nTTm. ^- 

vulgar fractions, ^TW 

"^ decimal fractions, ^^ll- 

Fi-ance n. p. 5^11^ ^TH". 
Francis n. p. J^^f^ ^. 
Frank n. p. J^^f^ ^IK. 
frank «. tt|oft<jjj , ^TT^^, ^T- 



frankness n, ^|o*g<<iyi tll«tll- 

free a. ^f^T^, ^^, g^F, ^, 

at free cost, J**^. 
free from dirt, &c. tio, 
^TTfr, IT^PT HT^, Pl'T^. 

— to set free, ^f^FSsSf^ :^^ 

^, ^^. 
freev. f. fll*o^"l, ^*o5* ^, 

freely ad. fli*3,^*ooM| IRRT, 

freeze r. i. f. ^f^ jft^Bf-^p^S^ 

— to freeze to death, TT^- 
^ T^, ^f^ At^ ^^f 

freight »i. ^W^/. J^T^ /. «. 

'fKTRn. 
freights, t. 5^1^, 'TT^'Ff ^. 
frequently <«^. ^^it^, *iK'm. 

fresh <i. ^ir^,?rrirr, 5Rr. (R) 

fretful a. P^<vi4^,Rr^TEIJ',C- 

fretfulness n. ^ /• NT^ /. 

friend n. f^ m. ^ m. #^- 

^f^ III. /. 
friendly a. ^, ^^f ^' 
frighrn. ^I'Tw, ^fi^T/ vT^^/. 
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frighten v. t. H^*H"J, W ^- 
frightened a. 4' p.p. 'WTHf, ^- 

— to be frightened, PT^^- 

frightful 'T'Nrr, ^^, 'Jir, 

frock n.^^TT^ w. Sr^TT/. 
frog n. ^^ m. 'i^ m. ^^- 

frolic w. #3^ f^ ?mr^ ^ 

fit>lic t;, n HNM"), #a^, ^- 

frolicsome fl. #a^^,^MI«l. 
from prep, -'Tr^'T,-^^,-^<^*1 

frost n. ^71. ^», 

fulfil V. t ^^OSFtf l"f ?RT^, ftr- 

— to be fulfilled, 3^ f!5^. 
full a. ^f iTT^, ^4, JtF, T- 

— full of life, nr^, ^rmr, 

fully ad. ^, s?T^, 'T^^, 3" 
funn. ^/. M^<\ f. ^Sr/. 

tT m. ?n?n[rrm. <i"^ii^ /. 

funny a. 4l«l^l, ^t^, st'TT- 

sr, <*4||x||. 

furious a. ^f ^Hfftf^, 'TtT, 



furiously arf. ^I^^^ll^. 

furnish v. f. J^:^, JU? ^^f 

^. 
furniture w. tl<vilM m. ^ff^ 

If, tiMM w. 
furyn. ^f^TPT m. *fi>Ti^ w. ^- 

r m. n. TTr^rrer/ 



Gain ji. ^W m. F^ w. *W<4f 

gain v. ^ f^RR^l^, ^f #iw^, 
"P^, (inrcr*,) f'fa^, mff 
^. 

gallery ??. Wi(f. (R^^ $^- 

gallop n. ^Nff ^r^y /, JTT*^ 

gallon r. i. JK^^TR" ^T^-ToS^, 

gallop t>. f. <5«>^«"l, PFJ^, (^f- 

game n. ^R m. ^TK" m. w. 

game v. i. ^J^TK' ^T'ITI'. 

garden «. ^Ml m, /. 

gate n. ^l*Jlvsil m. ^/ IffnT^K" 

w. SIT II. ^TC n. 
gather v. t. «Wt ^F^, ^sRW, 

«nn^, ^H\"l, fto&«4«|, a?- 

— to gather up, ^Tt^T ^^, 
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— to gather together, <il<*l 
^KT^f , ^W ^f^f 'HR^ ^- 

gaudily ad. 5^"IN ITil^, ^- 

gaudy n. ^^J^f^, 5<ai<*, ^TR- 

gave pre/, of give. 

generally a</. 1§^*^1, T^*, 

generation w. nTSl f, J^^ 

generous a. ^M+lO, ^STTT, ^T- 

Genoa w. p. '^^ ^l^li^ ^N". 
Gentile n. *rf^i44, 'Tfft ^ffff 

gentle a. ^t^^, TCT'T, ^rnf, 

gentleman n, *T^ WJ^ m, ^- 
f^ m. HVT w. gW^ m. 

— old gentleman, ^IHKI. 

— young gentleman, ^'^"11. 
gentleness n. 11^ w. ^T^^ /. 

gently Off. f^, ^^, ^WI^, 

geography «. ^JJn*^ m. 
George n. p. 3^^ ^. 
Gertrude n. p. ^Sm" •TR. 
get V. t. ftsSR^t, ^> ^IR^, ^- 



— to get done, *^lVl, (^ITO 

r), ftrafte a?n»i^, ^=wrtfFEr 

— to get up, ^<iW, ^a-qw^. 

— to get down, ^3W^Cf^,«ff- 

— to get ready, ^PTTr 5F^. 

— to get away, ^^j «*l«^ 

— to get off, out, «ftl«"l. 

— to get a blow, WK i^. 
to get a whipping, HTOT 

TT^, J?R: ^4^, {invers.) 

— to get in, ^ ^ir^, ^- 

— to get breakfast, dinner, 
&c., I^TRT ^R?)'. 

— to get rid of, #3^, ^^ 

get V. f. ft^. 

— to get up, ^^. (^) ^- 

— to get down, ^^t"l, ^- 

— to get in, ^ ^-^Tn^, 

— to get cut, ^1^ ^-^, 
to get on the way, *'l^^ 

— to get out of the way, ^^ 

#3^, ^nr^r Pnpl'^ Pt^, 
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GO 



"~ to get off (a horse, a cart, 
m table, &c,). ^^^. 

— to get off (or start), PHPI". 

— to get to (or arrive at a 
place), ^i^, ^TPI^. 

— to get angry, ^CTT hiy\y 
iinvers.) ^i^^Plf^. 

— to get wdij^rOJirfiSr. 

— to gel sick, CWfrfi^. 

— to get before, J? ^ 

•*• to get behind, ^ ^Tf^. 

— to get through, ^ ^A 

— to get away, f^T^ ^fPl", 

^ to get ready, rRFC fl^. 
"^ to get into difficulty, ^- 

"* to get over (a river, &c.), 

gift n. ^HFT «. f^TRT n. ^^/. 
^^/. ^m. ^m^m. (^) 

gilded <i. 4- p. ;?. ^^^,^3?%^. 
gill (f^) n. ^ i<*K^ %^ 

gilt (gilded <ITfr.) 

gingerbread «. ^* ♦il*^^(frT- 

girl n. gpjfr / ^^'^Z. ^/. 

gira ». t. %^. 

^ to give up, ^K^, #^ 



— to give place, pR't', ^- 

— to give ear, ^^, ^fR" 

give t». t. <^^ '^^f *1<4|5|* 

— to give up, <^f ^^ 

— to give way, if^"l, %- 
?^, JZ^, ^^, ^tfif. 

;lada. ^fjB*, 'd^lftRT, fP^tT, 

glass n. 'ITN' /: BtJTh. (^) IFT- 

glass O' ^H'^f. 

glide r. I. TO^, ^r^, PHET- 

gloss «. "^^R^ttf. ^/. ?r- 

gloss r. A «5lrT^, ^^r^*»^ 

glove w. fRfRT #3n*m. ^ m. 
gluttonous a. ^T^R, ^WrtSt, 

gnaw V. t. fTJ^, *i*«*^. 
go w. t. Wf^^ ^T^. . 

to go on with (work, &c.) 

— to go away, pT^ ^R^, 

She was just going to cry, 
^ ^^ ^S^ <4"IK" f^S". I 
am going to tell yoo, M §- 
fp5T bNtK W. I am 
going to do it, flf Q ^M^ff 
or *<«JK ^. 
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GRA 



— to make or cause to go, 

— to let go, #1^, «fr*^- 

goat n. ^^ n. ^i^f. ^^ 

God n. ^ wi. f ^ w. 
gold II. ^ n. ^g ^n, 
gold or golden a. #53|r^^ g^- 

gone p. p. 0/ go. ^f grgsr. 

good a. ^^nr^, %^, ^'TT, ff- 
^, fa, ^TtHT, ^!^, ^T55T. 

— good morning, H^W 

"~" good evening, ^^1*^ \^" 

good n. ff?r«.^^<aOT n. 'TtT^r 
IB. ^ n. ^^PT^ n. ^m.^ 
Good Hope n. p. ^T^ ^*»^ 

goods n. p/. 'iT5J' m. R^TiTH m. 

Bn?R n.. 'TT^TTtrr/. 
goodness n. ^^PT^^ n. ^T?^ 

K^ m. ^f^m, 'SR/. iit€(f, 

gOO06 W. ^f». 

gotpre^ Sf" p. p- o/get. 
gaveni«,*. ^:TW ^TT^, •T^ 

gofernorn. t«\^l< m. ^WK 



III. ^'^niTtt m. «rfin^ »*. 

gown n. ^ M*K^I q>^PR*> ^' 

TTm. 
grace n. ^ /. 'T^'T? in. T- 

^/. 

grace «. t. ^5l^, ^TR^. 
Grace n. p. t^l^ "ill. 
gradually orf. ^-dil-Hl", l5tf- 

grain n. ^(TTT m. ^^ m. ^'^ m, 

"^ not a grain, *<*l^ wf, 

grand a. ^1^, ^^tNr, t^l?- 

grandmother n. ^Tr^Tiyi 
grape if. STO" n, ^15^ w. 
grass n. 'FRT w. ^^ m. "^l^t m. 

grateful a. ^M*lO, «TWrf^^ 

gratify r. ^. ^^^, (iwfri.) 

— to be gratified, ^^ V- 

^. 
grave n. ^tTOFTn. ^f^ n. W- 

^TFTn. ^Pf^/. 
grave a. ^^T^^, ^Mlt, fW?- 

gravely orf. "WKm^iA. 
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graven p. p. & «. ^fCff , #5ff • 
gravit^rn. JT^^^Jr /; (^) J^nT 

gray a. ^T^RT, ^K^,?r^,ft- 

gray headed n. mIc-mi ^^tHt, 

great a* %3T, IRTT, J^, ^, 
^. 

a great way, '^H, ^, 

a great deal, many, J^" 

Great Britain n. p. ^HfT 5t^iI^ 

Greece ru p. ^T^ ^^[TT^ ^fR". 
greedy a. ^RTTT, M^^TOT, aj- 

Greek n. tff^ 5^(i^« JIT^. 
Greek fl. ^fHR* S^AIfflc*. 
Green n. p. T^f *li"ltil^ ^fT^. 
green fl. ft^:^, ^T^f, «?^m, 

greenish a. ftn^-. 

Greenland n.p, ^^^AW^ TR. 

grew ^re^ r)/* grow. 

grieve w. t JJ^i^T^, J:^ ^, 

grieve v. t. 5fi^ ^^, r?")^, 

grieved a. HaiTt J'fe^t ^RRT. 
grind ©. / 5^, "^l^^l. 
gross fl. ^^, ?:7fc5r. (^) Pt- 



Gtri 



ftrar, 117, qk". (•ii)ftiTO. 

gross It. mi dozen, or 4^3 
ground n. ^/I ^#^/, 'ITSt 

'IM n. 'nnr n. ^ n. 
ground prc^. 4/i. p, o/ grind, 
group n. ^RT m, ^(^ /. ^^ 

f. ^^ m. ^Enp m. ^ 
group (together) v. t, f**«*n^ , 

grow V. I. ^r^, #5r ?i^, ihr 

— to grow warm, 1^-^W 
ft^- — to grow cold, ^ 

gro wl V.J . *lK*i\yif JI<*^r y- 

grown /I. p, o/* grow, 

growth n. ^T?"/. fftT/: 

guard n. '^^ / qifRT m. H- 

?uard r. /. 't^ ?f?^, tTil^, 

guarded j>. /?, g^i^RT* 
;uess ». 8?r^ra?/. g^RPCfw. »T- 

guess 0. /. ^6<iio6^, cfJK4|| ?ir- 

^^^j (invers.) ^^' 
4uide n. «JKI«MI m. 'TPf 5W- 

<5uide r. if. 'TPf ^tl^'l"!, ^I^ft« 
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HAP 



gailtless a. PTCTOPft, Pc^. 
goilty a. «TTO^, ti^, »F^, 

son n. ^/. ^/. 

H 

Habit n. ^ /. ^/^ /. ^5RK 
m. ^WRTm. ^/. "^(^ f. 

— bad babit, ^/.STO^T n. 
habitation n. '^ n. *i<\^ n. 

had pret> Sep. p- of have. 

Iniil n. ini/ ;^. 

bail V. t. IKT «I^. 

bail V. U fRT JIT^, nTTC^f, 

hair n. ^^ i». ^T^ m. *^l m, 
half n. «n^ n. ^ n. fSr^rtW »». 

half oi. «n^, «nHr, «T>rf. 

— half done, «^^ ^r ^- 

— half ripe, ^ft*^^l, 

— half dead, ^^. 
half a. ^f (in amp.) ^- 

— one and a half, <m^« 
■— two and a half, «?tir^. 

— three and a half, 'HI^^H. 

— four and a half, ^51^- 

Hall ». i>. T^ 'prar^ 5Tnr. 

halloo V. I. f^F J?nC^. 
halloo inttfj. ^, «Tft. 
hallow V. t ^^ ^^f ^^ 



halves pi, of half* 

Halyard n. p. M*l*(n^^HM- 

hand n.^l^ m.^tyi m.*t»l' m.^* 

— at hand,«n^,^r^,lf- 

«rrtt. 

hand t;. /. ^^ ^f ^. ^• 
Hand ine a b jok, T^ J^^ 

handkercliiefn. ^"'RF^ w, ^PRT- 

handle ». ^f, ^ n. W^ f. 

handler, f. WM^y i\^\^^^ 

-^ fT?r PhR<i"l, ?nf rJT^. 

handsome a. ^^W, g<^, ^"^ 

handsomely ad, "^Ul^, ^[v^- 
hang r. i, ^t^, «*i*^, 5R- 

hangv. ^ ^nP)". (^)W#t^. 

— to hang; down the head, 

iT«F R»^ ?frT 5^RT ^nf?5«^ 

happen v. i. ^R^f ifit, ^^, 
"~ to happen to do, W^ 

happiness n. ^^ n. W5T w. 
happy a. ^^f ^^^PT, ^W»» 
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w^^{\)^^,^^. (8) 
^f ^wr, ^, TiT^, JTTfr, 

-^ hard time, ««l*II^, f^- 
to have a hard time, fT- 

— hard work, ^^^T^-^- 
hard lalior or work, ij^ 

— hard study, ^f^ H'^K", 

— hard thought, ^ Rf^PC. 
(^) ft^ToT. ^. —to have 
hard thoughts of another, J- 
4J-mHN^' fk^^ ^f^K^, (in- 
vert.) J^Rlf^^ ^^ (k- 
^^ ^f ^(T^T ^TJ^. 
''^ hard bargain, 3^ OTTT, 

— hard case, f^^, 5|i*PT 

*~^ hard condition, J^Vil. 
•^ hard money, ^HR" 5^. 



— hard c©ogh, ^^^€' 
^. 

— hard to digest, (food), H- 
*W, TW 5|rif IRT, iR. 
*~ to receive hard treatnAeDl 
(from any one), ^Mi^^i^ 

hard «(/. 'fTnC, TORTOT, TOW- 

?r, ^^rtl%, ^551^, 5P|5^. 
to run hard, p, t. «^<fcl 

ft^n"), 'd^RSf, 'rssW. 

to study hard, v, i, t 'KT- 
to work or labor hard, r. 

to think hard, t^, i. *ftW 

^^' (S) («il"n**ifi<i4f) 
pRT^qr ^r^, jhNt ^t^t «?r*- 

<T^, ^r^ ti*<«|^, ffMftrf iff- 
^f (invert.) ^nf^ fF5^, f- 

— to strike or beat hard, «. 

to pull or draw hard, «k 1. 1. 
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^f|l#- ^o5I?t- ^<l*)- ^^ 

— to cry hard, r. t. ^Wm 

^. 

— to ride hard, «. t. (^i^f- 

— to travel hard, «*»*< ^- 

— to freeze hard, t», t, t. ^' 

X jjl^-f^y^f 'fte^ ^ fir- 
fir. 

— to rain hard, v, i, ^t^ 

— to press hard, v» i. HiK 

"^ to set hard, (fbod on the 
stomach) V. i. »T#t^«?^, 

harden v. U 'fi^^, ^PF ^T?:- 

hardens, i. 'fi^t P^f ^ 

hardened a, Sp p. p. ^fT, ^- 

hardly orf. ^JPTT^^, ^RT^, 

It is hardly twelve o'clock 
^^ ii^wiMl «Tfer »?lt. — 



hardly two kos, *^ ilH 
^>H, STlia^ ^»# ?iR ^|[^. 

hardness n. ^fl-lMfn. ^RSfn. 
harm m ^^^5^ w. ^rfr n. WT 

harm v. t. ^'TCT ^T^, J:^ ^- 
harmless a. ^TC^S^^, Tft^, 
harpoon n. ?5?^ m. (^ ^ 

harpooner n. 5^" ^l^h^HV m. 
Harry n. p. 3^^ 'TT?. 
harsh o. ^T^, Prgr, ^f*rt". 
harshly fl(/. PlSl^'ll^f ^T*????- 

harshness w. PT^TW n. ^TJfjT- 

harvest n. ^* f». *K^^ ^. lu 

has (to have 'TT^ J^J^^T- 

*«<-«H,) «TI?. 
haste n. ?TO"/. ^ /. mw /. 

— to he in haste, (int.) ^^ 

haste »» t, (hasten, Hl^l ). 
hasten v. i. ^-^^n-vrTcJft ^- 

hasten ». I. «**!*< ^IwM^ ^- 

hasty <i. t*^MoM- (^) ^n^, 
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tfiir 



bate V. t. t^ ^^^, i^f f^' 
imte n. t^ m. ^^TH m. ^^W 
hateful a. t^, «5hR, ^^t^ET, 



haired n. t^ m. ^T^T^ m./. 
haughtiness n. ^T^WR m. ^ 

m. m^^f. ^ar^Trr'TT ft. 

haughty «. «TfW|r^, irSs*, T- 

have r. /. il<**ri, «nC^, (in- 
tern.) ^T'^^, ^^ ^?^. ^. 
I have a book, 'T^T ^ J- 

^RT «?!?. He has a par- 
rot, ^^'If^-ilo&^Idi. — 
I have (or keep) a cow, horse, 

*l^* 1 have a book in my 
hand, # ^ J^SRT ^TrTRT 

— to let have, %^, ^ ^- 
^. ^. Let me have this 
book; f 5^nr '^^ ^, or 

«T^, Wr «ra^. ^. I have 
to go to my school, WVff 

•nt.— She had pills to take. 



I ^^f^. (^ 2.) —I had 
work to do, ^^ ^JR ^fTT- 
^ fft.— He had to study 
his lesson, ^ITT^ *W »Fr«?r 

'ir ftOTRT^ JJJRiT^ had 

^ »n=rr «?4 <wR i j r . ^. 

Had he gone, this thing 
would not have happened, 

«R:^5^«?BiTrrn: ft flte 

^T^^^.'-Tim would 
have been a great shame, 
had it been quite his own 
fault, «Fr in* «JI^IM ^ *f- 

^RfT, ttt" (tiir55r) ^ 5^. 

Had I knovo I would have 

told you, 'fsr ^»4* «i5erT^^ 

have r. n. ^W. ^, F have spo- 
ken, % f(^( ^. — You 
have said, ^ ^JIPhS' «?r- 
*. You have gone, Jftft" 
ii5Ta?Tf t— They have gone, 
t 5)^ «?ftrf, — They hav« 
said, ?^ ^rff^nr^ 8?|^.-^ 
We have spoken, ^fSt %- 
^ ^(.— He may have 
j^one, ^ 5>?5T Sills'.— (5^ 
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kay-stack n. <n^'^ 't^ «. 

k»pmir. ^* 

btad ft. ^^ II. 'T^fRT «. "PTT 

— heikA of the stairs, 'IHRir- 

— at the head, ^if^T. ^. 
He b at the head of his class, 

kead a. *J^5M, T. head-man, 

health n ^J^O^ if. ^ITd^f n. T- 

healthy a. PT^f HOTra*, 

heap n. fiT m. U^/. f^ m. 

— ia a heap, P?5^, ^t^^. 
heap (up) e. ^ ?t^ ^R%,ftr- 

— heaping full, ftl^^ ^• 

hear v. t. t. ^y^, JCTT ^R ^, 
«rft^, (iniferf.) ^^ti^ln ^, 

keardpre^ fyp> p* of hear, 
ktaring n, ^fW «. H*^ n. 
-^ sense of hearings ^i n. 



hearken ». t. ^fFf ^,^^, 
heart n. ^ftP^TTT a. CW n. 

ftrer «. n. 'H If. wr ». 

— with all the heart, 'I^W- 

hearth if. <F?:^ iw. Sf>^G5Pl* /. 

heartily ad. 'T^i^, ^WMJH, 

'HT^- (^)T5^^. ^. He 

eats heartily, tfj'sqr^^ff^, 

hearty a. ^^3^^, Mil^iil, Z- 

"T^. W ^^. (^) ftfWir. 

heatn. ^^ n. 'J^^TSST m. ^- 

^/. 3^n. 3^/. 
heat e. *. ^mf^, 'PC'T ^PC^y 
^^ ^KT^, arnr^ 9?P»I^. 

— »o be hor, ^V^^ 'FU 

heave v. ^ BRi^, 5Ri^, ^- 

— to heave a sigh, ^''liti ZT- 

^. 

— to heave to, v. *. ^Mfi^l, 

heave », t. — to heave in sight, 
heaven n. •TT^fRO' n. «1W!» n. 

heavy a. Hrtt, IT, 44^fK, 
^^f ^1 'WTi 'Hi^f ^- 
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aiM 



Hebrew n. p, TSt* 

hedge n. ^ f. ^f. ^^ n, 

»iedgo (up), V. t ^ ^^f ff- 

-irf^r^ ^!T^, «nir^ ^^^^ 

held pre/. 4" p. p. of hold. 
height n. ^^/. ^^^/. ^^^- 

help 11 ^fm n. 'i^/, fT^K"/. 

help r. ^ ^W ^T^, ^I^-f^T- 
^ ^JT^, ^iMHi »T^, ^• 

^P^r'J^Kf^. ^. She 
could not help crying, m«l 

cannot help doing so, ^TH 

if. I cannot help it,w<im4f 

M^ 3wr 5frff. 

hen 11. ^i^f. ^^n. 
hence «rf. 'T^^, ir^TT^T. (^) 

^'i«i<^i, 'iirer?, ^irg^, fr^. 

Ilenrjr n. p. ^T^ 5^^^ ^HT. 

herprtm, R^T. ^. Give this 
book lo her, ? J^HT Rf55T ^. 
(^) Rr^^ ^m^. ^. Ker 
book is noi here, RT^ J^^ 
^ ^nff,— She threw avvay 
her book, Rr^ «Tr# J^rRT 

herb n. W^f/, ^TWRT/. ^i^' 



herd ti. ^IfSq »,. ftT^^n: „. 
htrd (tt)gether) v, f. ^^mU 

here ad. ^f T^. 
here*?, here is 'TRT ^^. 
herstif pron.fcm, ^rlT, ^TTT- 

hesitate r. i, ^f^f ilo&IJoi^l, 

hide II. '^'fn. «TOTT/. ^TRl^ 

n. ^'i^n. 
hide V. I. 5r;o|-^ 5^, fsi^. 

— to be hid, ^^ ^TtPf, ?r- 

hider. ^ «Hf^^, ^prfcT ^^, 

hidden p, p, of hide. 

hidden a. ^t ^^f ^^^t^" 

hiorh n, ^, 5Rt3r, PTOT, *- 

— high languages-words, mT- 

— iho river or water is high, 

qpff H^ ^it, 25: •Tr«5r. 

— high tide, W^- 
highest a. ^'15 ^, ^^^1 ^ 

— at the highest, FRFT, 

highly </</. 'FTT. 

hill n. ^kr iw. '^^ n. TO^ m. 

him pron. *^\^i* 

himself pron. mas, tflril, •IWf, 
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fio«r 



— by himseli" (or alone), ^- 
hind a. '?T7R5T, fW^. 

hinder ( f =Ti: ) „ ^rmw, qr- 

hinder ( rl^=^T ) r. L ^^^ 

'j^, ^fw%, ^T^^ ^m^^ 

hindrance n. fT^ A ^^ /" 
hinge n. miTniT n. ft^MK' n 
hire 7(, *# I,, irjtt /. ^^HF 

hire r. f, *fl^ ^T^, m^^T^ Sf- 

hisprON, mas. ?^mr, WT^.T. 
Thi3 i5 lus book, I' J^^^- 

to me, ^ ^TTW TCfT »!- 

history tt. ^^^ /. ^ n. ^f^- 

hive n. %3^ «. TPPiT*^T% ^. 
hog n, ^^^ w, ^4<*^ w* 
hfii;shead /?, 'HT IT^TT^ %^ 

ITTT. (^) ^ qiR" 71, 
hold n. *^ m. 

^ to get hgld,^f^,(mi;«rj.) 

'^ to loiic hold J (tVipfrj,) I^FT 
hold V. U ^^^- (^) (mrcr*.) 



in^, tT?^, ^NfJ; ffifif- 
^" Mow much does ibis ves* 

— to hold out, jt ^^ 

^ to Imld the tnii[Jue, f^ 
?J^, ^^^ ^^B^. 
hole ^. ^^ n. ^^K n. ^f^WTtT m- 

holkjw a. fi^F^, ^rtf^ ^TTff- 
hollitw n, ^^^ m, ^^^ n. 

^(^^ jfK ^f^^ m. 
hollow V. t. %WKyt, ^t^^. 
holy n, qfN', ^^1 ^i^^, Pr- 

— hfib'-d^Jt ^'""^ '^'^^ 

hoinen- ^ n. {^) ^t^^ 
tit home, ^^- 

— to go home, ^TOf «n%. 

— Ill ftfcl nt home, WT^ 

homely iK f ^^p ^5?, ^^^ 

homeward nd, ^j Vt.l*5, 

honest 0. ^[^^, ^rSJ^, ^=R^j 
^, ^i^HT, ^?r^^ HWp-i* 

honey n. 'Hf m^/l 

hrvnor ft 1H la. ?T?«?R w. 
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HUM 






honor r. ^ ^-^H ^R^, JIR"^, 
honorable «. ^^Hj^, <T^Nr, 

i?ifttr, ^r^uRT. (^)!mr- 

honored a. 4* P« P* T'Tw^Jr, 

hoop n, ^ n. ^fnr n. (ft^- 

hope r. t. ^r WK^f ^ ^' 

hopen.«TRn/.«T^^/. 
hope r. /. ^rnOT *r^, (inver*.) 

horn «• fiN" «. ?^ n. 

horse if. §1^ t/i. ^^ m. ^^ 

horse-back <i<2. ^«Mn<. — on 
horse-back, ^<^n^, ^Pff. 
horse-shoe w. TRJ" i^, 
hospitable <i. ^TRT, *fRff^- 

hos pital w . ^Wl^slHI w. W- 

hot o, ^^1 ^^f «i>«^wi, ^3r?r, 

— hot-blooded a. '^^K'WI' 

4hr. 



house n. ^ n. If n. f^/ 

hove pre/, of heave, 
how ad, *5, l*ni. 

how much ? how manj ? 

how great? how large? 

how little ? how small ? 

however ad. ^nUPt, 'Wf^, ^t 
however much, manji 

huff If. t. <xw"l, 5l*K"l, f^- 
hugn. «TlfS4M n. 'H'/.ftl*!'/ 
hug r. t. «?rf&^,4i=firi>i«l, 5^. 

huge <i. ^t^, ^nft^fy ^r^tr, «r- 

human fl.lFnT. 

humane a, ^^HoJ , V^^ <ft^T- 

humble a. ^^, *1M^^ , TflW. 
bumble v, t. 'n?ft^,'W iRI^f^ 
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IDt 



**" to humVile one's self, *T- 

kiimble bee n, ^TT m. ^SRT fw, 

^ m. 
bumor n. ^^Wf m. tT m. (^) 

— good humor, h^i\» 

— bad or ill humor, SfKTT. 

Iiuroor ». t' wi«q»i«l, »i>s<nn- 

kuroored a. — good humored, 

— ill humored, isTTW, 5T- 

humorcdly ad^ — good humored 
ly, >T3T<^. 

— ill humoredly, <x^H> ^- 

hump ft. JW n. 
humpbacked a. Jf^. 
hundred a, 3", ^^f ^JRT. 
bting pre^ S^p- p*of hang, 
hunger «. ^/: q^/. 
hungry o. ^^T^, ^f^, ^*TR§r. 
hunt »• Ruil< /. Ml<i«Mi ,„. 
(ftRirtftf^Jr), ^^ m. ^- 

hunt r. /. ftnifnc" ?F^, qi^- 

^BHT 'ir??'^, «TR>T ^T^. (^) 

— to hunt after, ^St^ ^^' 



Imniing a, 'IPC^, ftl^fcfO. 
hunting n. 'HT^T/. Al*K /. 
Hurdle n. p. Wrrt'Tl?. 
hurry n. ^/.^TO"/. 5RfR»^, 

hurry v. t. ^ ^ ^tTT^, WT 

hurtn. ^ra^T/. jtainq /. ^- 

SreW ?iT^, #^ #^ ^TT- 

hurtful a. ^^T^TTO^RT, JtfT, 

hut w. J^Trtl"/, ^TT n #^ 
It ^(^f, M"kll<?J| /. ^- 

hyena n. ^Itl m, n, 

hymn n. •Ot^T w. ^ n. ^tNP 



I /iron, ^• 

ice n, ^M^^ -|>|\i|«i3-«|l««i3 

Pd, I would 'n^ ^5^r. 

idea n. *«*MHI /, ^W? m. W 

n. 'TO' m, 
idle a, ft^rtt, '4!J4*ttf 'ffffi 

idleness n. Nl*tl w, ^W f, 
idJyo. »««til^> g^^, W- 
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if c^w/. wT, 9rCr. 

^tftPT «?lt. t. I will tell 
you if he goes, ^ ^^m 

^' If tins story is true, I 
will tell you, ft jfte ^^ 

or fl^ jjte ^r^ ai^ ^ 

f^^ETT^. What will you 
do if there are none? ^W 

#^R. gr. See if he re- 
members it, % W% ^^' 
t^^ft^ ^^OT, <orf%^ 
^f) t qrfT. I will see if 
I candoit,^ f^ 4iiKr[i 

^rf ^ ^irnr, ^ <?rf^. i 

will try if I can do it, W- 

*-(M — as if,^K3iiR4sii, amr, 

^nfv^. ^. It appears as 
if the sun rose out of the 
»ea, (p. 55)^^njd?p ^- 
W^ ^ RT^, or ^ H- 



^' He eats as if he liked it, 

^Sl^, or ^^(^ 'TIt airij' H- 
^^3T%. I felt as if I could 
do no more, •T^T^ 'TFTlf^ 

"" (^) ~" than if, tJ??^^ ^« 
^- ^. He felt better 
than if he had not done it, 
5^*^ ^^rrff or 5T^,f5qT- 

feel better than if I had 
remained ftt home, % ^tf 
nff# s?^ t^l^f STHTf ^ 

^^' He learned faster 
than if he had staid at homa 
half of thetirae, %5T^^5r 

^ti jM^ ar^ERrr, ^^f^ 

^^ 'KIT *TW|Rr %W. 
ignorant a. •Tifpfl',^«nir, ^^ 

^rrnfr, «THrmRrt^, ^ irr- 

"" to be ignorant of, ^ IfT- 
^, (invert.) ^f^^ SRIT^^, 

ill «. f?!?rrfr, ^, s?nrrfr, 

ill looking, ^^sr'<*in^- 
^T^ W, ^55n^ Sfrtf. 
ill tempered or natured, 

— ill will, Sif m. «nrH/. 
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i^ 



ill n. ^, ^^iP^ n. JSnf / 

ru,iwiii'iw ^=f&7. 

I'm, I am 'TraT 'bRI'. 
imngen. ^ f. ^^^f. ^- 

Hff n. llRf^RT/. ^ 

imaginable a. *<?M«li^, *f^^y 

imaginary a. *i^^t **^^^*f 

imagination n. ^T??^ /. ^FPT- 

imagine v. t. ^ft^, 'HRf ^- 
imitate r. ^ ^H^^H T^, ^»T^^PC^ 

immediately ad, ^^l^l^l"^, ^!^^' 

impatient o. ^f^filT, ^^^ 
imply V. t. ^5fft^, ^f^nnr^, 

g^ft%, Brt^niR 5WH"1, 
ifrerppt', (iiiren.) »?nnrnr 

importance ». *IK^W yi *T- 
jpr n. 'l^ n. «I^ m. 
— of importance, HRT^, 

important a. ^^, ITK^^, #- 



impossible a. ^T^hTPT, «?Wr- 

impress n. yk\%\ m. *^l m. 

impress ». i. f^Nft^, «tiM, 

"^ to be impressed (upon 
the mind), H^, ^^, 'ff- 
0?^, Plf^. (^) to be im- 
pressed wiih, {inven.) Pt^^ 

y^, 'IFPt, PT^'Ir. 

impression n. ^til m, ^I^ w. 

^nr m. (^) ^n^ m. *TP?Rr 

improbable a. «T^R^, <Ht5#<l«<, 

"*" This is improbable, ^ 

improper fl. ^^N^,«rtN',^- 

improves. *. ^Tf^ ^ftnW •T-' 

<%, 5^^irc%, «««W. (R) 

improve v. i. ®rf^ ^i*iwi fl"- 

(mocri.) «TWinEr?i5t. 
impudeDt a. ^rt^nir, *f ♦f«il'* r 

III the house, TO^, ^TR^. 
—in Bombay, ^^r ^'N* 
^. — in that day, ^ RT^ 
-fiTTORI^. — in the morn- 
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ing, ti^i«*i, — Bore a hole 
in that board, ^ ^rtmm\ ^- 

ter) three days, ^ ft^tii-ii 
or kimA^K. — ill this 
manner or way, ^ tt^lmW^ 
-Mnln. — He went out in 
disguise, #t f^W^ or ^ 
W^^ ^i^ 5|W. — in com- 
pany with or in the company 
of, ^tt^, ^S^^f ^iTff^, 

*~ He weat out in the dress 
of a woman, ^ Wf^ s^ 

— He succeeded in doing it, 
tm%^ iF^ Wsf^f or t^F^r 

'^ *<"^i^ iEm#, or #r ^ 

" — He gave his opinion in 
writing, ^^(^ ^W^ ^^ f^- 

He did wrong in doing so, 

— I rejoice in this thing, ^ 

— in particular, f^^, H3-« 

— in general, ^TPT:, I^^HT- 

"— in short, W^hO". 

— in fact, ^Pfyf, *«Wft*, 



inattention ii. ^^ /. f^HPT /. 

inch w. ^r 'g^Nr frrnr «fta", 

inclination n. w* m. ^'* m« 
incline v. i jH*"l, ^^t ^^- 

incKne •. t. iW^, ^aWt, T- 

— to be inclined^ *W*'7, 
«t^, {inven.) iNr*^ 

increase n. ^iR"/! ^myi 
increase w. ». ^F^, »?^nr^, 

'f^, (tfi»cr#.) jf^ W. 
increase «. r. ^i«M,«?pRr^- 

indeed ad. ^f ^NT^, f^NT. 
India n. j?. JTOf^ m. ftj^l- 

Indies ti. p» 

— East Indies, •Trtff^- 

— West Indies, «?f5|R:^^- 

Indian n. p. *II*>R*I ^W^ 
UI^H <Jl*C^^ *(l"|^. (^) 

indolent a. ^, ^gW, ^inasifr. 
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industrious a. «^*li, *lfini, 

iFHT^i ^HTTO", «rei^. 
mfant n. ^i*"^ ft. ^fTfT w. fT- 

infantry n. ^«**<l^ «i. Hl<<<5* n. 
infer r. ^ ^^i^H^I, SJ^IIR 

inference n. ^Tj*ill w. M^- 

influence n. HK^TW/ ^ y/i, 

** under the influence of^ 

^,^1T, Co) 
influence »; ^ ^^^ ^l^, ^- 

influential a. f^iPT^TT, >lKqtn. 
inform ». f. ^-^fi^l, ^fW", ^- 

inhale v. t. ^, (^ff#^IRT iT- 

^^). 
iniquity n. H^^nT »?. ^(fiM"f 

n. «T^?r/ 5^/. 

injure v. t ^F'TW ^TC^, ^TTH- 

^KTf ^^, m^. 
injure v. i. 'TT^, WKPf ifit- 
"^ to be injured^ (invers.) 

injurious a. »TTOrfr, »<M*I<*, 



injury «, C^fT/. ^'T^T^ /n. ^<\^l 

innocent a. PRTOW, Pi^T^, 

«f. 
inquire r. /. ft^T^, ^[^, ^HT- 
^, fi^K ^T^f ^St^f ^- 

insect n. ^''Tm. f^r m. f*«;*^ 
n. ra^ n. % m. *R^ «. ^- 
^/. 

inside <m?. WcT, 'J^. 

inside a. W^, aTFf^, ^1^. 

insist V. t. arrar ^IT^, ^TR" ^- 
?:^, i^m-l, I^I^H Wfitf 

instance n. ^TTfT^ n. <m^l 

for instance, ^8 ^» 
"~" in one instance, T^T^,^- 

instant n. ^J^ m. f^TPW m. C^- 

^.) 
instead od. 'R^, |i^l^, ^- 

instruction n. ^^ m. RTOT /I 

instructor ft. ^h5^* m. Rff'T- 
ft'^rm' iw. <f%# m. ^ m 

instrument n. fHl «. f^HK n, 
^». 
— musical instrutnent, ^1^- 

%». 

intend r. /. ^ 'HNt ^?IV^, ^ 
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imo prep. 'TO', ^W. 
introduction n* H^l^tl /. (j- 

invitation n. «TnN"r w. MNR'^f 

n. 4i^H"f w. 
in. iter. ^ «TR^"r ^, siHt 

irrererenta. ^#1", f^^^RPT, 

Pf'^««r, Pnpif^, »?JnftT. 
Irving fi. irror^ w. 

isr. i. ^. (ain^Jrar^fOT J- 

Isaac w. p. ^T^ 5^^^ ^. 

Isabella w. p. T^f ^^T% ^ff^. 

island w. ^ w. #hT n. ^fT m. 

Israel n. p. ^^ J^^^ W. 

Israelite n ;>. f^f'J'fl. 

It pron. ^f ^, tJ", Wt, ftff. ^. 
It is nlwnys best to speak th«' 
Truth, ^%^^fl4*l^ ^- 
^nr ^Tff . It is wrong to 
tell lies, S^fT? %^ ^nf^^r- 
^. It is pleasant to see 
him, ??IT^ Jteft ? ^ fr^rf". 

— (^) 5Fvf 2K>*f it ^ wrwT 

f^ ^nff. ^. It rains, ^W^^ 
^^i". It is light, 'Jtr ^ 
-'T^^. It is dark, ^fHTT «nt 
-'T^'T. It is two o'clock, 

^^ W55r, fero i^, ftr- 



It thunders, TsNt WSf, T- 
^f ^IT^. It lightens, %W 

Italy »♦ j». ^r*r 5^i|5( ^. 

italic ^r« Pf<*^ (^TOI^). 

iu pron. potsetsive cate of'iU ^" 

itself prow. ^E^WT, '^j MTW, «Tr- 
*l^^ »?fW, H!^, WW^. 
Tve, I hnre'ff^^fiJ^. 
ivory n, f fel^ m. ji. 



Jacob fi. p. 3^NI^ 5fh". 

Jack w. p. 3^^ ^rk. 

J amaica n. p. T^RT TO^ •!!?. 
James n. p. J^x^lH iH. 
jaw w. iT^r w. 
jealous </. ^*^l^3^,ft<t»eiM<JTH, 

— tolejcalouf, ft^t^-?5f- 
jealousy n. R^*** ^WT m. ft^- 

Jew n. p. ^Tffir ^«ni^» ITTO. 

Jewish a. ^?r. 
jockey ». "^Ij^ht^ll wi. 
jokeu. ^W/. 4|i*0/ 5IT/. 

joke V. t. I. ^-«?^rtt ^ri:%. 
Jones n. p. Wl^ ^. 
Juseph It. p. S^T^ W. 
6* 
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journcjr n. TTRT m. g^i^O/. 
journey v. i. ^•'"tiiti HI^, IT- 

jovial c. 't^lT', ^^l«l, 11%- 

joy w. *IHT m. fi m. tiol^l m. 
joyful a, «?FNrg^, ^'jST. 
judge n. J^TPTPfhO" m. (^)«rrT- 

judges. ^ ^^^ ^R^-dlW, 

jug w. ^ m, 

juice n. ^!^m. 

Julian.;?. '^F^'tN'. 

jump ».^ ^«1 /I 

jump V. i. ^f 'ff^f ^PT^. 

justtf. M^llP^f*, 4^»=«r, ^RoT, 

just arf.-^. ^. — just then, just 
at that time, ^'^H, ^'JT^ 
^^, n^loft-^i, — just so, ^• 

^. — just now, ^nwN", »?r- 

trnSJ", *f*lUU. —just right, 

<HiqN, in^. ^. The suu 
had just risen, ^ ^^^ ^- 
IFWTft^rr. (^)^^^^- 
Tf^fJ?rr. — 1 had ju»t come 
home, ^«ff^-?#f ^S^ # 



qCf •TF^fiSi'.— He has just 
food enough, %«iw ^\^ J^ 
«T5r «?!%. — The work is jusi 
done, ^ITR? «TRTN" W^. — 
He has just gone, ^ •finN 
*l'*l. — She was just going 
to cry, ^ ^^^ ^^ <>i^J\< 

—just as good^twR^l'^l^- 

— just by, W^* 

— you came just in time, J 

justice n. ^^^JPT m. ^ft/^T /: jftfiT- 
'l^ n. ^'TcfT/. ^^oJPffT/. r- 

K 

Keep V, ^ n^,Wronf5)r^>i|^^ 

JTR^, ^rsnj^, (inters.) WWT- 
'i' ^. He keeps a horse, ^ 

'T^ ^irr ffssjf^ or ^'iT^^r^ 

^^?. He keeps sheep, 
^ ^^ <ITo?ffr 'T^. 

to keep school, ^il«l ^- 

' to keep off or away* Wf^ 

— to ke^p.our, ^FT ^ ^ 
^, ^ll^ ^^. 

— to keep in, H^ Uri'-^ 

— to keep on (as to keep a 
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horse on grain or hay), W- 

— to keep down or under, 

keep V, I. <if^» ^. — to keep 
still, ^'fN'Uf^. 

— to keep out, *?k f ^, 

— to keep in, ^1^ ^ W^, 
"^ to keep cif, from, away, 

— to keep un (doing, &c.), 
«ll"l. ^» — to keep on work- 
ing, ^TO ^^flW in^. — to 
keep on studying, Ru*^ RT- 
^R^ ITPi* ~" to keep on run- 
ning, 'JiTOf *ri^ ^IT^t'. 

Kennebec n. p. ^^ ^T^ff^ ^. 
kept />re/. 4'P' />• o/*keep. 
key 11. ftr#/. ^/. (^) 

key-h(»le n. ^iWMi^ i?t^n, (^- 

kick w. ^JTfT/. ^5^r/. 

kick V. U i. 55T?r ^HT^, 5^1?^. 

kid w. ^r?:^n. ttrf w. 

kill r. ^ ftft 1K^, TO^, ft^ 

^TTT ^, ^K W^* 
kindn. 'HJR'm. ^r'fT/. ^PfT/ 

kind a, ^^\ilt, ^'H^j ^IPIFW, 



kindly a/. 5^, f^, lSWt%, 

kindness w. ^^i^l-ft/. fT^T /. 

— with kindness, ^Ml ^^n, 
king n. HW m. ^K^JTT m. '[T 

^tj^ m, H^mih m. 
Kingston n. p. ^T^ ^^TIRT^ ^. 
kiss 7?. ^^ ». *J*l m. 
kiss©, f. ^^, t^^f ?^ 

^. 
kitchen n. thlRT^ «. MKAII- 

^/. 
kite w. *T^ m. ^T^/. pf^/. 

kitten V. TTirrr^ f^ w, 
Kitty n p, TPTOT^^. 
knee n. ^prqT m. ^Trg" «. 
knew ;7^f^ o/know. 
knife ». gft/. gn m. 

penknife, "^'^ iw. 
knock n. ^TdTw. 3l«FT»f, 
knock ». f . ^f^, 

to knock oflF or down, 51- 

know V. t. ^sn^, tl*««l«l, 'R)'- 
o5?3^, (int?er«.) ^KoS?!", J^ffftT 
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knowD p. p, of know, llWf, 

^rTSF, f^f^f ^Rvrr, JnT5^, 

— to be known, ^^f W- 
ftrf «T^, ^r^:^ Vf^, ITT^ 

-Jiftrir •iB^, ft]^ »?^. 

knowledge n ^Tf n. f^/ T- 
Kolbe ». p ^ITTOT^ ^fR-, 



Labor w. <R m. ^f^ /. ^K^ 
labor r. t, ^KTT ?KT^, ^R-^f^T 

-^'nr ^^, ^rqf^)-, q^, 

lad n. 5^^ m. ^ w. 'RT m. 

ladder n. HtH f. 

lady n. ^iVm^/ ?R^ f, Wf/ 

*?^/. ^nf/. 

laid pret. 4' />• P» <2/*^fty. 
lamb n. *Nf^ w. ^RTfT/ #- 

lame (/. TPT^, 'f'T, ^i{4U 
"- to be lame, ^W^^ 
lainp«. \^ m. f(^ m, ^^f. 
lance n. ^TTSTwi. WT^/. ITT^Ty; 
landn. ^Sft^/. Jjftfy. (;}) 



language n. W^/ ^J^/. ^• 

lap It. ^^f. ^W/. 

lap ». t. ^^. (^) «^:^*«T- 

large a. ^f, l^f 1^^. 

last a. ^i^-wi, ^rPr^, il^i"^r, 

*^MI*i, *IMHI, ^K^^, ^- 

— at last, tr^, ^^^reiT^, 

— last year, W-i|^-'inr^ 

— last ni^bt, *iwil^, ^- 

— last week, 5)W M^T^TT, 
last r. i. R^, ^HPt, ^^, ^T- 
lust w. 3<k3 ft. (R) ^NT w. 

latcb n. »?T^^ n. M^TK^ „. 

late a. ^f^TO^, ^ftPJ, ^if^C 
^<^»f. ^« Dinner is late 
to-day, ^TTsT ^^ 'iftiiA 
•^^RT «TI?. He is late 
(comes late) to day, ^THf m" 

«?r^, or ^^fl^ ^^^Sf^ wi*|wi. 

— late in tbe year, w'TT 
thiir^ ft^#R^. 

— late in the day, RTTO W- 

— It is late, RrW Sj5Sr, ^ 
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— It is too late to do that 

now, «?nft^ ^fimRfST^RRrar 

»nff, or ^ *<"^l^ ^ 

late fruit, crops, &c. *II*lti 

— to be late, IHTEPf. 
— {\) *M^I, 'HRf, Pf^, 

<R:^r. ^. — The late Gover- 
nor, ^fr^^r ^f^c^K* (»pr^) 

— the late Sir Robert Grant, 
^T^) Sir Robert Grant 
m Sf^, %. — the late storm, 

late ad. ^RU<I^, ^ftKt, 'J^ 
'^T'^^. ^« I come late to 

day, «TRr ^ ^finn^-^fftr^ 
-^^fftr ?r^^ «?r#, or ^?r«r 

lately ad, 5^» *<<*l*5, f#. 
laugh n. fnPTfi. TO^ ii. f^n, 
laugh r. i. TO^. 
laughing n. ftl"! n. f^ f#. 
laughinjj a, f^TO?T, f^r, TO- 

la^ n. ^ wi. PRT w. ^TRTT 
m. (^) OT^ It. ^Nn^TRfn. 

lay ». f. ^?^, ^ir^. 

— to lay out (money, 
strength, &c.) W^^ t^, 

^ to lay up, ^^, tlU«l^. 



— to lay eggs, •f^l'^-Niw^' 
lay prei, of Me. 

lazy a. «?ra5#, g^, ITT, i|T, 

lead n. (^) ftlS w. 

lead (^) n. g^^PFT n. J- 

— to take the lead, g^'T ^- 

lead (^) ». t. ^^, ^MH^I, 

— to lead a life, «R^, ^- 
leading a. 5^, ^, J^W, #- 

leaf n. <TH n. ^^^ n. Wi». 'fT^ 

n. ^nrr „. (*?I^). 
lean j. ^, ^^^, f^, ^WT- 

<?nT5^, <?nT5^, iSH, 0^41, ^- 

lean ». i. W^, ^iT^. 

— to lean upon, ^^iW, (^in- 
twrri.) MWrr-'^^rT «TB^. 

lean r. ^ tfit^T^, ^^T^. 
learned d. 4- p. p. f^IR, ftRT- 

&^, «Fnfl', WW- 
learning w. RTOT/. fi^l*^ltl m. 

learnt /)re^ (J-, p, p, of learn, 
least a. ti^lfj^l ^l€H,-^r, ^- 

— at least, at the least, 
»?5r^, *^W, ftrqRW, 
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leather n. ^^ n. ^n# n, 

^ n. 
leave «. MMH^H f. TT^TRT >w. 

OfT/. ff ^ m. Prft^ m. 
leave v. t. ^f^, #rT^, ^- 

IfT iTFl", ^^, JT^, t^inr 

5RT^, «frT^, ^^, (mwr«.) 

to leave off (habit, prac- 
tice, &c.; ^TfT^. 
"^ to leave otf (a garment, 

&c.), ^^fPt", rr^^. 

— to be left, ^r^, K^f 

leave (out) v. i. (mven,) ^ 
^, {mP(K). (^) V. t. 

leaves;^. q/*leaf. 
l•dpre^ 4\p. f« o/^lead. 
leftpref, 4/^. p. o/* leave. 

ieftfl. ^nr, ^nT,(?Rf,«Tnr,c). 

leg fi. rtT/ Wfm. 

lemon n. mj n, r^^ n, 

lend ». f. ^^RT ^, ^iJHfllCl 

length It. ^\^f, fit^K m. 
■— at length, ^t^f ^ff, ^- 



lengthen v. /. whfi"l, ft4x|r<"J, 
lengthen v. i. ^T^, ^ ^^ 

leopard n. \^r\i m, r^<l\ m. f^- 

less /I. »?finr ^TT^R-, ^, ^T^-jlibert;^ n. ^^hTTT n, g^RrfT 



lesson n. ^HT m. ^ffS"/. (^) 

lest coit;. ir^n^ *^n^^, ^^ 
W^f. ^. I will tell you 
again lest you forget, W 

5fr^lN?f rf^ ft«<«irf, or ^ 
let V. t, ^. ^« Let roe come, 

go, do, &c. ^^ W-irr*-^- 

^5", — Let him come, ^^ 
«T ^^, or tl" ^f or ^^ 
^f or ^ ^rnr. — Let it be 
what it may, ^ ^^^ ^^. 

to let alone, be, '^"'^ 
^. 

— to let down, ^q^^j^aT^ 

"~ ( ^ ) to let (a house, garden, 

horse, &c.) HT^II^ ^. 
letter n, ^ m. ^TORT w. WK^m. 

level a. ^WHT, ^RR, g^, W* 

level It. 5fl^/. 

leviathan n. 'HH' ll^iK-il ^^ 

liable a. ^^IT. 

— to be liable, (invert,) ^* 
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— to be at liberty, *if^^l 

"- to take liberties, g««*^lO 
library w. J^PR^Wrt' m. J^^- 

Hckv. f. ^R^. 

lie «. ciiNI /. ili^TT n. ^^^ 

^ /. 
lie ». t. ^^^^^ ^R^-^»^, ^ 

^f ^^. 
HefM if^fl^. 
lifer?. *^m. 'rnTw. (^)5FR 

lift V. t. ^3^^, ^^ft%. 

lift fi— to give a lift ^ffS" 1^, 

light n. ^^ m. Jl^JTaj m. 

— to come to light, «**«'"l, 
light r. ^ ^Hi^,RUc4*['l"l,^- 

^, «*i^i^, irw5r-'y%T 

light V. u TO^, «FJ^. 

light fl. f^^^, Hrtr 5fr^, 5rj, 

(^) *M -win, TOTT, ^?r, 



— light spirits, ^ •WWT, 
lightness ». ^S^^ n. ^Jftfir m. 
like o. tilRfai, g?? , IT^-^iffl-- 

— I was like to fall, # W* 
like fi. tuR^n. ^fl^M"! ji. f- 
liker. *. ^fT^,fiiffif^KT^,(iti- 
likely a, pTTt, ^Bf, ^^, 

^fH^, ^l^, 'ShRT, ^IfftWy 

It is likely to fall, ^ TWlT- 
^^-'HviWW^lflS »Tjt.— -It is 
likely he will die, ^ ^HT 

likeness n. ^ffWiw. IT^RT/. W* 

limb n. ^Mt/, 'Ffef m «?rtff / 

Kme n. 'f^ m» (^) ^ n. 

line n. ^^ /[ ^f. ^ f. ^- 
^/. ^ »w. fTT /. ^fw /. 

line V. t, ^(^t ^Ft^, «T^fr 
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lion If. Phf m. ^pfe m. 

lip n. ^ m. 'Ste m. ft^ m. 

listen V. i. ^^T'i' ^» ^RTOT ^- 

^, ^^, f^ ^» 
listener n. **M*itii ^"TPCT m. 

listening n. ^^^ n. *l1*«til 



fit. 



lit pre/. Sf p. p. o/ Ii]feht. 
litter fi. ^f^^ /. *C m. ^^^^ 

litter tN t. ifr-^^r^»-^F^^ iT- 

little fl. ^WFT, ^, ^StTiH', ^- 

little <m/. ftf^,^. 

live (^)a. Rwr,ftrt?f,^ci^r, 

— live stock, '(pC* 
live (^) V. i. ^t^, W^I^, 
RR^, Rrt^ »ra^, (iiircri.) 

*~ to li\'e on (food, &c.), ^* 
lively a. R^PRT, "^i ^W, ^ 

•Tf^, 5WT", ?nw, TT'wr, 

lively «(/. ^^'TTT^, $^UlO^. 
Ifciverpool thp. K^i^^\i^nU» 



lives pL of life. 

living n. ^M4i*l^ n. ^^T^St^TT 

living a. f^NtT, f^« 

load m '^ n. 'W^ iWk ^l^^it 

load V. ^ ^T^, w^) wnr 

loaf (o/* bread) w. W^f^/. 
lockn. 5^ II. jTRTin. (^) 
(of hair) ^^ n. f^ ir. 

lock V. f. f^ ^T^i ^f^- 
lodge or lodginfrs «. IT^TT w, 

lodge V. i. fr^^TT ^T^, ff^^rr 

lodge V. /. ft^inr %5t^ iifPTT ^ 

lofty (I. *^. (^) 'nrer', 'nf. 

l(»g n. ^TT/. ^>s^f m, 
Londcm w. p. T^ ^fff^ 5^^. 
long (7. 5rtf , fHf. 

— long time^'TflT-y^^J^^i 

— not long, VtvlT?*. (R) 

— all day long, ftHTTOT. 

— so long, rn»r fe, ^jWN" 
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— how long ? i*i6M«6 ? ftr- 

— as long a», vijlw^/^-'^*^- 

long (for) r. t, 'FIT ff^^, ^- 

longer cr. «?f^ cSff, «?«nSr 

look n. ^y: ^^Ivi^loi"! «. ^- 
^^m. ^n. «?Rrrr III. (^) 

look» t. ^<<^*«)", STf^Nr^T 
^^f <IRPt, t^, RcJj<#|5|, 
^f^, -Ml^loiu), PfiJjJH qr- 

to look (or appear) well or 

ill, ^Piw-^ri^r f^B^f, 

looking a. fTBrTT, K^"IHr. 

to be good looking, ^W- 

looking-glass n. MPCBT m. 5^TT 

loose fl. Ite', ?lcy, ft^, gjf, 

— to get loose, g^^. (^) 
looser, f. #3%, J^IT ^T^, 
Lord ». p. ^JT^t^SfT m. irq;i». ^- 
lord n. ^m. ^ m. ^rtt m. 
lose r. t. *i*\\v^, WK^f ^K^, 



^^f vi^fi^, yjft^, 5ir^- 

^, f^, (invert) Ifl^, 

— to lose sight of, (invert,) 

"-to lose temper, ^^, KA 
'T^, (invert.) UT-^T^. 

loss n. ^ HI. ^*^H n. «nnr 

loss of blood, i'^^^ll HI, 

— to be at a loss, tl^<«ln 
'T^, (invert,) ^S^OT «TO^. 

lost ;>re*. & p. p. of lose, 
lost a. 5T#^. 

loud a, 5Rf3T, ^, (^o'^', »?nrr- 
^, r). 

loud ad. #5n^, 4t^ ^fTI^. 
louder a, ^tf*T^ 4NT, (^OT, 

loudness n. ^^, (^U*<[l^, 

louse n.^/. pnr/. 

love n. ^if^/. T'Tcrr/. IPIT /. 

lovev. *. filFf^^,*l^^l*<«^, 

inir^r?:^. (^) ^ro^, (in. 

lovely a. fihlnN',Rl4*<, RPT- 

low a. #^, ^ ^rrff, ?it5r, ^- 

'FTT, "TOT, ^^. 
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— a low bow, ^^HTW^, 

— a low price, ^ f^m^r 
-^ to read or speak low, f^ 

lower a. ^fT^RT, ^J^FHTf. (^) 
lubber w. 'IT m, WHT m. ^ 

Locas n. ;?. ♦iritii^ 'TR'. 
luck n. H n, W^T n. ^HSt^ w, 
Lucy n. p. tw^ •fl^. 
lungs n. p/. Ji^^f^m. 'SWt^ w. 

lurk V. «. ?^, 1R%, 5^, 

lying w. 5^^/. ^?" ^f^ «. 

^^^t^ n. 
lying present p. o/*lie. 

M. 

Ma 71. ^/. ('ir ?[WI% ^^ 

ma'am, madam 'IT ^Of^TW ^8^. 
made pre^ 4" P* P» of make, 
made a. ^!««l, ^ft*1. 
magnet n. wl^"^^* m. 
maid n. f *«0/ ^fi^f. ^RT- 

maid-serrant n. ^lliO^/ %^- 

maintains. ^ ^W ^i?!^, 'Ifoy- 



^ITT^, ^t'lOW ^r?:^, [invert.) 

Majorn. M^^t'fl'^l 'HT ^ET^. 
makev. t. ^t^f ^TW-^HlK 

^FT%,^rr7S)'(Brerc, f^,r) 

to make sport or fun, W- 

— to make money, 5l.«*-M*r 
ftoftft"!, (inv.) W-55«r ftfar- 

""• to make a meal, §NW,^- 

-~ to make way, ^HTT S'l'. 

— to make one's way, «IFr, 

«Tr#f^Rr^KT%» 

— to make way with, ^^Ti, 
^Slf^, N%, (inr.) ^^, 

— to be made, ^, ^^^ 

— (^) (invert ) fR,-<?F^-^ 

lW-»?^. ^. The skins of 
goats make nice gloves (p. 9). 

^fhfRT. — That board will 
make a good box, 'H'^l^rm'^ 
^U^ ^ftft^.— That man 
makes a good soldier, ^ 
WfE[ -^I^iwi ftnrf *?!?. — 
He will make a good borte. 
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^ ^niw ^hir iti^. — The 

swan's mouth was made of 
magnet, (p. 32), <N^*^I^ 
frr ^tf^^RKT^ fit.— That 
will make no difference. 

4)r ^it^ f%^ ^rrif* 

— Two and three make (or 
are) five, tR ^^^^ CR ^ 

— These all make fifty, ?^ 
^ f^{a^ qilRT tfWF^. 



^TT^^^ii^^l-c^^T^^lA make 

5iir^»T^ttftRrfl^. ^. What 

makes you throw your patch- 
work on the floor ? (p« 31.) 

■dltl. — What makes her eyes 
look so red! 0>. 32.) Rr%^- 

-^\ T^ 55T^ ftWN ? - 
What makes you cry? (of 
why do you cry ?) ^<to^HWl 
-^ VJ^- — That makes 
tiini laugh, ^'TT^ ^ ?^f. 
You have made roe quite 
happy, fT^TT^hn^ tf 81R5- 

m^ «T^. -^ What makes 
you come here ? (or why do 
you come here?) ^«h^ll^l 



— (b) ^Pff ^ make 'TRT 

^IW« '". to make grow, 

to make rise, «^n"l. — to 
make laugh, WR"!,-^-^ 
TO^.— ti» make do, *lfi"l^ 

^, 3^ '^^^ — to make 
go, ^l»n^- 

— to make angry, ^nW, 
KP^ >8ofi^-«?FI^, (fViwrs.) 

— to make afraid, *R ^^P^- 
Pfitt fmft^, (int)er».) -5^^ 

— to make trouble, "Hi^ 5*M, 

— to make out, v» u PWT- 
^, f^^, ^IW^t ^^<"*t 

«?^, ^spR 3|f?:%, (,„i,^) ^ 

maker n. *l"IKi f». *<"IK w. 

male v, •T^ f/i. J^^ m. 

male a, ^. ^* male camel, 

mamma w, ^TRf /*, 
mammy w, ^ff^^ 
man n. J^!^ m. (^) 'l^ iu 

T. — milk men, 5^^^- 
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— man servant, "^l^^ m. 

man v. t. l^-JPreT 55?^. 
mankind n. ^(^^^^(^f. ^^ n. 

manly a. 1^, Trf^ff, l?^f4f. 
mannern. ^/.^T^/. ^T^/ 

"~ in a careful manner, ^- 

manners n. pi W^^ /. ^- 

— ■ good manners, ^3M^ n. 

/. ^^/. 
many a. ^fj^, ^-^^fi**, «I^, 

— as many as, i^n* RPi* , 

— how many ? ftfff? ^^? 

— so many, C^T*, ^lS, 

— many colored, h=l'5|Hr=l^, 

marble 11. *nK^m. (^)'fr- 

«^/. ^^ ^ 

marble a. tl*|**i.«iCl. 

mark n. ^/. f^^ n. ^55?T- 

ntrt iif. wrr m. 

mark r. ^ i. •t^, V^-^^^ 

— to mark out, ilR^^ ^- 
market ». ^HfT^ m. fPT »|. {\) 



marry v. f . t. «^ ^T^, ^*<^ 

— to be married, *i-^l«'l', 

(iittYTi.) srgfj^. 

Martin It. ;>. JCfT^ ^k. 
Mary it. p. ^Eif% ^• 
Massachusetts if. p, ^^ ^^l^ 

^. 
mastn. ^ wi. tl^*l Jj /. #r- 

master it. ^w. ^rft m. 'Hr- 

— school master, tllo* ?!T- 

master «. ^ RRi^, nXIM^I, 
matJi. ^^/. 3<^Jti »*. fprfr 
mate n. #f#r m. T^ m. ^- 

— mates pi. ^l^ w. ^fiS" 
matter n. *11I«« w. 'I^ w. 

•"^ what is the matter ? ^W 

— ito matter, f%^ 'Hff. 
matter r. i. (/nrcrir.) f%^ M^. 
Mayn. m'N***! ift^^l^ ^. 
mayr. a. ('TT ^fWRfrttftPir- 
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It may rain, iT^rf^ qi^^T 
W^. You may go or stay, 
5^ in^ RHT Tm^. He 
may die to-day, ^THT ^*^I- 

f^ «KT 'nt'^' or *Tr«r ^ 

<ft<5lf^a 'l^. It may be so, 
^^^Q^. Jesus Christ came 
into the world that sin may 
be pardoned, mimi-^OTTS^- 

«T. I tell of this thing that 
you may not mistake, Jw T 

meadow n. ^^R" w. ^WTtt/ 

meal n. ^ w. (^) %^ «. W)"- 

'^' to make a meal, «I^» 
— meal-time, t^r^ ^, 

mean a. ^1^, ^TR^, f^f , J^, 

^T'snT, R^TT, gfrPTB"- 

mean v. U ^^ ^H^, *(ini 

(invers,) ^TpHTnT H^, ^ 

what does that mean ? W- 



meaning w. ^ m. W m. ^- 

^ m. frtff^ It. «iRTiinr m. 

means n. p/. ^'TPT m. ^RTWf «. 

— by all means, M^RT, Pf- 
by no means, 4i\iiwi ^- 

— by this means, *<I*'<^, 
by that means, nW4i «^ , 

— by means of, — "^ ^5j^- 

— to be the means of, -^ 
^fJTTST^. T. He was the 
means of my going, nt ITCT" 

treant pret, ic p. d. of mean, 

measure n. 'IHTn. ^ m. 'IR 
n. ^niTT n, HR*<ri r?. Rpff/. 

— beyond measure, ig*<K , 

measure v. t, ^Rtsfitf W^, ^Tf- 

measure r. i. ITT-^^ra^,^- 
'^■3?^. ^. This stick mea- 
sures three feet, Cf ^l^f nFT 
<gr ^ ^, or 'TT *l<r|TD 
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meat n. WB n. ^ n. ^THfltf 

medicine n. 'hTW n. ^f^/. 
meet «. ^ i. 5^^, «T73^,ftF- 

(tnt?er5.) 'Tts' q^, ^ fi^, 

meetfl. ^' 

meeting n. "5*^/. ^^TR^/. ^ 

Sly. ?iajr w. f^^j: 

"^ to go to meeting, 5'^eZrf?f 

mellow a. Pi^ft^ti,ni«H|«|rf, 

melt t?. t. Rr^, ^f ^3^, 

^ras^, (inwrf.) ^-^TPfl" fJ^. 
melt r. t. ^^^t^K^f qf^-^ 

memory n. «T^^/ ^TTT n. 

men i?^. o/* man. 

mend v. t. 5^^ ^^f ^^- 

mend^rf. ^^^ ^Hl'-*! fi^, 

mention w. OT^^ /. ^J^ »,. 

— to make mention of, ^- 

mention r. t, ^rW, ^^ ^F^, 



mercy n. f^/. ^^/. T#/. 
merely ad. ^^, W^f ^W, ^- 

merit if. ^^^0*/. J^ n. J^- 

^/ 
merit v. t. ^ «T^, qR'-^im 

«T^, (invers.) ^ *f^. 
^» He merits punishmenr, 
tf ^RT 4i«T «Tlt or ^ ^- 

merry a. ^^^f tlRH',t?l'Ty 

met prt^ ^ />. p. u/" meet, 
middle n. W^ m. IfVT^-MtrrT 

HRT m. • 
middle a. 'T^T^, W^. 
midnight w. »r«nTfr/. 
mien (^)i?. ^T^/. ^^^ w. 

?^/ 
might n. TO**< w. ^3^ n. ^1% 

/. ^^ /. ^iT w. ^^rrr w. 

him he might go, JfTr ^H 
thought it might rain, TH^ 

qfiHr or qn:^ #5r, ^ jj- 

cTf ^|i^. I thought it might 
be so, ^ *T%^ WJ^ 'IRpqr 
^fer fi"^. I asked him if I 
might read that bo( k, n J- 
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«5rfi"*iiR3. lie told me yes- 
terday that he might go, ^ 

f^ Wi^. I think I might 
do thi», ^ 1^ ^M\ ^t^T 
^ ^. I might {or 
could) do this work if I had 
strength, 'i^ ^rfrF «T^Bt ^ 
^ ^TO ^JT^t, or ff^ ^^ 

^. I asked him if I might 
go. He said T might, # Wt 

ft^, % <w"ii^i, «rr. o that 

I might see him, ^ •'ITW 
mightily ad. ^SHT, ^SJT ^3^ 
mighty a. TOW, ^TJ^^, ^3^- 
mild a. Bt^f W, 5R1T, ^, 

mile 71. ^, ^^ ^. 

milk n. ^ w, yTTw. 

milk maid n. ^^^^^f^. 

milk pail n. ^(^ Hlt-5lrT. 

Milnern. p. TPTOT^^fif. 

mind n. 'FT n. f^ n. W^ w. 
5^ 71. THTO w. ^:^^ w. 
(^) r^r/. ^. I have a 
mind to go, ^^ ^TF'TP^ 

mind r. ^ ^^ e5T^,' 55^ STRSj- 



4^, ^?fi^, Wt, 'HRT «Tr- 

mine n. ^r>Tf/ gtT m. g^- 

mine pron po$$es$iv€ case of I. 

59R^ «?!?.) g-. This is your 
book, that is mine, % J^HT 
jS, ^ J?^ «?r^. — Whose 
book is tliis ? It is mine, ^ 

5^nfr ^m^ ^wt ^ 'irS 

mingled a, Sf p. p. f^^, f^^oS^ 

minis-^er n. ^^TWT y/?. >dM^AI* m. 

m. 
minute n. ^ ff. aitfl-^l ^rT^RT 

mire w. f^^Tvr w. TT^ w. ^^ 

iw. 
mirror n. ^KW m. ^V w. m. 

mischief 71. 'S^'^r^OT. rSfT/ ^fnO" 

mischief- making <r, «hofe«foq|^ 
mischievous a. $"^1°*, •TRFT, 

miser n. fTT y/i. f^^, f^. 
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mistake n. ^/. ^/. *^'^ 

mistake v. i. ^ '^ ^T^, ^• 
"t, (mrcri.) ^ T^. 
— to be mistaken, '^^"l, 
(mrm.) ^^R'l'. 

mistaken p. ji>. q/* mistake. 

mistaken a. ^STHf , *5|TTpT. 

mistress n. ^T^ft^T/. ^vs|i|IHi«l/. 

School mistrecs, f^Tirff- 

Mitchell w. p. wm^ ^k. 

mix V. ^. PTBar ^l[5f^ fi|^o4"), 

mixed p. p. 4- a. PW^, RWT. 
mixture n. RTO^/. ^ /. Rt- 

moan n. ^^'T «, 

moan v. i. ^^j ^^^ ^"IT, 

mock ». ^. ^<^n"l, ^^'^^ 5T- 

mock w. ^T?T/. 

mock a. PWRT, ^^^^i 't^" 

mode n. ^/. JHTK w. ?p?ry. 

modest a. ^FSPTr, wi^6, ^IW- 



35, iwfeiStar, fJr^^, «TnT- 

modestly orf. ^^^flft^. 
modesty n. ^JHT/. ^i^/. ^- 

moist fl. ^f^, 5?t5J5r, «5J«W, 

molasses n. «*ji*«uy. ^CPT yi 
moment n.W^ m, ^ n. yTHT 

I will come in a moment, 'il" 

money w. W«»il m. TOp/, »?. (^) 

monster n. ^IW^ m. ?^ w. 
monstrous o. ^RT, ^T^TTSTsqr, 

month w. Hik^\ m. TW m. 
mope V. I. Tfl^. 
moping cf. TT^TO^. 

to sit moping (p. 25) 

moral a. •lifn«in. 

— moral law, ^♦i^iitjJi. 
moral n. WT^ n. tiKI^ m. 

more </. ^?f^,v5RR',^f^,l'3rr- 
^^TTj^f^. ^. This piece is 
more than that, Wl J^filT t^- 

This is more than that,^^- 
^ 8Tf>;nir-^faf ^i^. They 
were more than fifty, W TOT- 
^Hi tin. It is more than 
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ten o'clock, ^TfT ^T^ 5^^. 
It was more than ten o'clock 
when he came, ^ ^1^1, n- 

more ad, *?W^. ^. I love him 
more than you do, 3*^'^^ 

I study more than you do, 

— (^) «i«RSr, ftr^^, 3t-,«?r- 

<WFr. ^. You will see him 

00 more, ^ ?^IT^ ftT^^ 
fWll^ 'nff. I will do so no 
more, # ^i«*ll"t BTT^-flfT- 

— {\) more ^ ^^l«<4l*^H ^- 

more wise, «?f^ ^ll^l"!! 
"91 "li. more humble, ^?W- 
iT •W-^t^. Tliis is a more 
learned man than that, fT 
'iPpt^n^RrfFT^it. This 
village is more distant than 
thatjl" TT^ ^^ ^ ^. 

1 walk more humbly than 
yoo do, 5?m^r # ^5^t^ 

— (<^) much more,— nrS%^- 
so much the more — i he more, 
He hates me the more for 

that, ^«ffg^ ^ ^hpr: ^m^ 



i^ «I>R^. The more I pun- 
ish him the worse he be- 
haves, WBT «f# # tfjm 

^nfr ^RT^. — Then you will 
need nieJicine so much the 
more, ^ J^ ^Jwrff 
PrS^jpCWoynt^r. The more 
I teach him the more he im- 
proves, «I% ^ ^ tm^ 
ftU*H^ ?T^ TOT rfr «WRT 

morning n. tl^lo* y. HW^(^ 
m. TO7/. 
— good morning, ^^m 

""• to-morrow morning, 

morsel w. pT^F »i. ^, i?TH 

m. ^i^ m, 
mortal a. *\^» 
mortal n.^^ n. W^ m. 
mortar n. ^K^TT^ ^ wi. ^i^ir- 

mortified e/. «l««l^, »l«1»l. 
mortify v. i. Pr#r fPt", J^ 

moriifv t?. f. ^^HlR^, IPft^f 
«ir?i5|', TTfSfWf ^'"TT^ ^FHTT 

Moses n. j:?. J^^f^ ^. 
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moss n. 5 *««*/. n. 

most a. 'H'Ti^ WW 5?}^, 

^, ^WT, PrS«r. ^. This 

is the most of all, ^ <^^R- 
m-^«Tf^^Nrt. He 
has the most roouey, «*<l^l 

most ad. M<I*IW, qfTTT, PTT^, 
«lfrr, «?Rn[^,lFr#.— a most 
vile person, PPI^T #5T, ^FTT 
55". — a most benevolent 
man, ^^ ^KTT M<Jq*lCl* 
IT'p. — a most severe paiu, 

{\) mo8t^^«*i«t»«;i ywjRil- 

Mn*l8l <fclil ^c?t. g*. He 
is the most benevolent man 
among them, ^ ^ET^f^T^ ^ 
71IM*I<1* ant. The most 
humble, 'B^fffT 'W — The 
most excellent, ^T^Pl^ ^TtT- 
'T. — The most learned, ^F- 

raoihern. ^/. 'JHTT/. ^f- 

*/. 
morion n. f ^ n. ^T^ n. ^- 

^f 
mount n. 'rf^ wi. StTTm. 
mount V. t t. '^^j^^, STT- 

W^, ^Kt «T^. 

— to be mounted, ^l^« ^•" 

^, ^ f^, ^^itt 8TOI^. 



mouse n. ^^K m. 
mouth » tiT w. 5^ w. 
move If. ?^ n. ^T^ n. ^T^' 

— to make a move, tl^*"!, 

move V. i. 555%, ^55^, ^^, 

move V. ^ fT^ft^, ^l«ft"i, 

Mr. (j^^T^ ^^,{ ^T^ 
Mrs. (R^ift^ Rsl^i-fl 'I^,) 

rauchfl. ^ad. J'^^TS^, 'KTr, 

— much like, *W^<*^t W- 

— how much ? RF'^ ? *^* 

7r? 

— so much, f^^t ^^^t 

mud n. ri^^ iw, *fl* m, 
muddy a. P=l^wi'^l, 1^, H"' 

— to make muddy, *IS<*"l. 
multitude n. ti*J^l*< m. ^WIT 

murder n. ?^/. ^ m, ^^ 

murder r. t. ^^ ^^f ^^f 
f^ 'ir^, ^ ^, ^FHT 

musical «. t^M^^l, ^T-^Hf^^. 
musical instrument ». 
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muslin n. •<«*<«/. M^H^f. 

mustv. fl. (^[TW^W^ ^IfRRiT- 
^RRTTT), (invers.) 'Hfti^, 
^HT^, ^TTt^ «T^, »T^. 
^. I must go, 1^ 5l^ 'ir- 

f^, 'ill' ?ir# qrff#, or t^ 

Wff 5^?!^, or T^ «im^ 

^t or ^(^ w^ *nFr 

— (^) «T%^. ^. He must be 
sick, ^ ^CMt 8TI(^. It must 
beso, »#37%^. {^)^ 

musty a. ^*I4. 

my /irori. possessive case of I 

'TOT, ^TT^T^T. 
myself j)roii. ^TTTT. (^) ^TTT- 

— by myself, ^^T^T, ^mt 

ray own pron, M\9\^f ^TTT^T^, 

mystery n. ^f^ w. |^/. 3^ 

N. 
Naked a. il^ni, ^^^, ^, 

nail n. fe^T m. ^/. ^^ m 

(^) 'T^ n. 
name n. ^ n. ^W ji. ^ y. 

1%/: jtRw/. •iT^^/. 

bad name, W^HT n. 5^ 



5«Ti«ti* m. — in the name 

of, ^^m^f ^n^* 

name v. t. ^ ^^, ^JPI^, ^- 

named p p, TRHr, Hl*i. 
Nann. >?. ^*-MI^ 'Tk. 
nap n. ^*wj/. 
narrow a. s?^. (^) ^**iSl, 

U^lcSI, (IFT). 
native a. J"?^, ^^l^Rl«, 

native n. 5P*!. 

natural «. tiiftiftl^, ^FRTTinfr, 

to be natural (to do, &c.), 

naturally ad, ^EWRT^, ITf^^ 

^. 
nature n. ^^WT m. IfffrT /. 

(^) ^ft/. 
natured a. — good natured, 

—ill natured, 'Srr^,!^*!!**, 

naughty a, ^fHf^T, ^^mr, ^'IIT, 

navigable a. 'TR', rf?^ ^i^^qi- 

nay arf. fTff. 

near prep. •^^lo^,-'n#,-^vfl«n , 

W, ^ENlfrff. ^. ~ near the 
house, *l\l«I*i«o. The village 
is near (near this place, near 
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here, near us), Tff 'T^NT 
-Ml^o6«iif , — I came near 

falling, #<?T»^nBrftw it^, 

or # M^"n<' ^^f or # W- 
# »raS, or # ^ '5^K# 

near a. «R5^^, ^Ro^, ^T^'NiT- 

Rpr, vsTnw^i. — a near rela- 



tive, ^Ro2^. 
nearly ad. H^lft", tl<ltl{J, ^EfT 

«7Pr, ^ ^K#. T. It is 
nearly ten Vclock, ^TRfT ?7fT 
^rnTnir^* I wttnt nearly two 
miles, W ^HC ^ ^ St^T. 
neat a. ^^^^, ^fTTT, ^^1^, ^- 

necessity w. ^T^F^ n 'PIW /. 

neckn. W^f. ^^/. ^ 

needn. T^vST/. •TT?^ w. ^- 

need r. ^ (twwri.) ITW-^nTHT 

*r^, 'Ull^, ^T^Pt, T^^r 

^ni^. — You need not fear, 

Pt* ^, j9jr fir'^ ^TKT 

needle It, ^/. ^TPPTm. ^BS^ 

needy a. 1T#, IT^T^, ^- 

to be needy, (invers.) T- 

rsr «ra5f, «?t^ «?^. 



ne'er, never 'IF^ ^7. 
neglect v. f. fitii^, 55^ ^ ^, 

negro n. l^il m. f^'St «, 
neighbor n. ^tWtt m. fi'^lO- 

neighboring a. 3«llO, '•l^-6'^l, 
*<I«MW^I, ^^M^l. 

neither cory. -if •TTfi. 

"^neither. ..nor, ^IfT* • 'MT- 
Pr ^. ^. Neither yoa 
nr r he, 5^ ^Tlff ^TTPT ^Ift" 

rirff. 

neirher a. ^Nlr^ ^^^ ^l^. 
nephew n. ^TT^ m. 3^!^ m. 
nest n. ^^r^T m. ^ n. ^ n. 

never orf. ^Pf( ^H^f iT^ ^- 

new fl. ^nr, ^T^, ^JPT, tfRfT, 

^^ ^, ^kKt, «?qpf. 

news n ^TrNFf w. ^RRT /. 

newspaper ft. ^^'IFn^n. 
NewYorkn.p. ^HTr WKi^ 

next a. jff^, J^H, ^^35^, 

5^5r^^, ^irrr^, cwpr^, 

next ad, 'HT, 'f^, J?", 'tf^, 
nice fl. 'frfr, ^fcr^, ^^, 
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(S) ^if;r, *JR^, 

nickname n. ^^fW m. •iN n. 
'^ to jijive n nickname, 5I55" 

niece n. JT^/. ^TT^/. 
night If. ^Tf/. ^H/. ^nfr/ 

— good niftht, B5^, (^ 

nimlile a. ^(^^ff ^^p ^^[^^^ 

nimbly o</. ^'M^^, -^4*^*- 

•inepins n. ^^ ^HFR^ ^. 
ninny n. "i^f ^^^« 

no fl«/. ^rff , 5T#r. 

— no one, ^Wl" ^fTff. 
*"■ speak no bad words, ^- 

"1^ ^T^ ^u^ ?f^ ^nEir. 

— no matter, P^ 'Trff- 
noble <r. ^^fTT, ^n(<T, JT^TOT, 

nobody n. ^EMl'^lrff. 

nod n.^3!^«. ^/ (Jrt'^^). 

nod V. i. J^, :J*<>^I ^.^, '^- 



noise n. •tnw m. 'fRT «. iff- 



noisy *7. T^^f *<"li<l, «IT- 
-^ to he noisy, <|»^C5| ^T^ 

if(m^ ^T^, nm^. 

none a. ^If ^TT??, ^rfJ ^flff. 
nonsense n^ ^f^OTn. •ic^'ftt- 

nonseitse! interf, ^! ^(I ^ 
noon n. f'TT/ j^'^f JT^ „|, 

(rttopt). 

nor conj, fC^ •TTff. 

— nsi»her tliis ror that, tT 

north n. 4* «. ^^^RnHT/ ^- 

— north star, ^ nt. 
Norton fi. p. ITTOT^W. 
nose n. •TRT n, *nm^ n. (a) 

notflrf. ^, ^RTT, ^^, ^nlf ^ qr , 
^. ^. Do not speak, ^t^ 
^-^niTM^. He wiH not 
go, ^f 'flriK ^fff, or ifRT 
^, or «fii^f. 1 did not 
speaky *?i5y^ 'ffff- He 
was not there, ^ n^ •I'^df. 

noted fl. 4- p. p. irl^, 5{flrt- 

nothing fi. *wi Hw. 

notice n. 5J^ n. P^ «. (^) 

8 
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"* to give notice^ «II^K ^F"- 

notice r. t. ^^^j ^^, «T^ 

notwithstAnding conj, ^niTH, 

^r/f. Notwithstanding nil I 
havesnid to him he still con- 
tinues di)injj so, ^ tmcT 

^^ ^k^ ^KTpr «n#f . 
now <w/. ^^f 'Tnnr, wj^, fr- 

""" nn:v and then, "^Hi ^^"1 , 
nuisance n. ^I^l^NT iw. /. ^^ 

number w. ^'^m. ^^F/. {V) 

(«^l*<"l|4<t^). 

— a number of persons, RT- 

— in great numbers, il^<*. 

— a great number, 3''-<h<*, 

— what numbfir? r^KWT t 
number r. f. W^i 4f«l^, ^TT 

nurse f?. ^Hio6'iKl m. ^ /. 

nurse r. «. ^^ '''^r"!", Jf^foS^, 

nursery «. il«i*r4i ^^f. (^) 



iiurtiTC r». ^l***!"! w. ^I^f^ n. 

^f^^^ n. 
nurture r. t. ^i^*V^, 4i?T ^- 

nut t». ^^ n. (H^Oil'cll ir- 

o. 

O interj. t, ^Ti", mt, ^, ^HTT. 
Odenr! ^11 1 «ifffr! ff^! 8?^ 

Oh that, irSS" irn}5fr aT^Eft- «ir- 

oarji. ^n. 

obedience w. 'FR m. «TOtRR- 

Wn. %^/. ^TRTT'lR'f. 

— to vield obedience, IR^r 

— in obedience, JJi^llH**!^, 

obedient r. ^TOE^, IIRT, 

^I^IINK*, 4JHdl. 
obey r. t. Wfif, ^^f QToS^^ 

(«TRfr), «?r^nRpf m^ 

object n. RW m. 'T^m. ^ 
/. (^) ^ m. ^^ri>^ m. 

object r. t. Hl*j^" «??3^, IT- 

^, Jiw 5ra«lr, ^?5^ arte 
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oblige V, t ^5^ ^l^t ^^- 
(^) ^^T^fTRT ^r?:5^, {inrers) 

yq*iO ii^ir. g-. J f you will 

do this yon will much oblige 
ine, (or I shall be much 
obliged^, «rr ^ ? <tiltil«, 

— to be obliged, W^ H^, 

"" t'j be obliged {fn go^ to do^ 
4t.) »nTt7 «T^, ^IRPt, 

obliging fl. siH«*»iO, v«M*l\ iT- 

observe v. ^ 'Jlf^,-^ ^<J ^" 
oir. (^) qfoJ^lr^ l|R5|r^ ifF^ 

obstruct V. ^ JiPrt>=r-^ir^ ^JT- 

— to be obstrnrfed, 'T^'l', 

•^^'^t 3^'*'f ^^^t ^f^- 
obtain v. t. f^T^^f, ^^f, ^- 
^ff^fj^rrff^^, {inven.) R- 

occasion n. ^^^ m. ^f ^fW- 

■^ suiinble ro the occasion, 

jn^i^Rf, ^S^^wr, ^fm%' 



o'clock (of the clock), 'f!^, 

What o'clock is it? f^^- 

^l 

Octaviaw. f. fe^^W"- 
c*cr,over ^^T^ ^5^. 

of //rf^. -^r^^Jf ,^^r^tfr«'f, 

-^PIfr,^<>lf. 3". The Son of 
man, **."I^HI 3^. He 
fpoke of this thing, ^ *ll8l- 
RW % ft^^. One of them 
was a Brahman, t'llf(^ T^ 

— oi!t of, ^fjp", iitr. 

off flr/. ^^^, 'ff^. (^)^r 

— farther off, ^^^^^^ 1^- 

— a great way off, HiK ^W 

-^- 

— to get off, (from a horse 
carriage &C.) ^^"^. (H) 

r. f. irr?^. 

— t<i get or go off, r'^HfT ^, 

— to take off, ^TR^. 

— tn throw off, JR>^, ^WTJf 

)ffend V. ^ UT 8TPJ^-^^f^, 
^TRJ^n* ^^(f TfT^f «T^ ^- 

-— f o be offended, ^^^, TJ" 
if ^^, HK^5F «T^, f^- 
■IT, (mriTt.) ^-^(7 5^. 
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diforfg. ?*^/. ?*. 

offer V. t. 3?" ^rr*!^, ^^ «tS 

— to ofler to inve, to 4o,&c. 

n. »T^ 111. WT «. «lR?- 

often flrf. iil'Ji^V tSl^y, ^%- 
^r ^ ^37, J^Tij^:^ i^ 

ohlw/er;. I! ^TT?.! 
x«l n, n^ n. '^ n, ^T n, 
oil r. t. ^ sni^-^Rot. 
oily tf. %^y^,^^r, ^}fl^, J- 

TO^. ^. — how old ? RT- 
qj" ^^1^ ; — five years olH, 
qN" ^J^.— ns old as, ^- 

"^ to grow or hemnie old, 

— old man, W^KI. 

— old woman, WWlO. 

— old a^^ WW«<N«i, fW- 
WIT, ^WR^ar Mu ?^^. 



older fl. Wirsr, 'Jt', #3T, ^W* 
on pr^rS^r ^* ^-'^^ on tlio 
table, ^3IRr. — on Mordiy 
^Stmtl <^)-^. ^. The 
snake ifoes on his belly, tfcl 
qi^f^^T^^f.— HestandsoiT 
his feet, #1" «<l'Ml ^IRRt-fT 

— ro r"t on (clothes, dLc.) 
^B^f w5)", W^. ^. He 
pnt his shoes on his feet,*^- 

on o</. jS*, ijTI^. ^. Go on, 
qf-^Jif^ W.— Keep on do- 
injr so, ^B ^^ti^ ^tt^ iff* 

once«f/ T^i^, ^«r, f^RPC. 

— at once, ^nmr, H^ilW^ 

oncemore, rfi^^l^ IT* 

one a. ^T^. 

— some one or any one, ^- 

•fr ^iT, «T5^, •T'?^, ir^- 

— one another, ^**i%t 
•■" one ofrer amither, 'C*!* 

qnr. 

— one by one, WW, WT- 
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■*" young one, rl^ w. 'W m. 

^^ m. If. ^IT^JT. 

"^ voung ones, m^i W, ^- 

^. 

— small or litMe-onc, «5I*1, 

— gieat one, 'Ti^i ^i^f Hf- 

*^ good one, ^TT^* 

— bad one, ^1^*. 

— this one, ^T. 
■^ ihat one, ^« 

— You may take the large 
books and give me the sninll 
ones, WT^ ^Si T^^XfS:^ 

JTsrr ^^i[R€i ?Tiff. 

fwiion n. *f^r m. 'i«l^ m. 
onlya^. ^^^i^IT^r^, ^^, ^- 

^. 
only fl. ^nrZT, ^J«^l. 
•pen «. ^^r?r, JJcTf, ^^, 

— to crack open, ^^f, F^- 
^'t',??^?^, (invcrx.) 'firC- 

openr. i. ^^T^^^)', ^^TJ^, ^^, 

open «. f. ^^^, gw^*^, 'J^ 

opinion n. 17 n. Tf n. *1tl«d 

oppose©. /. 5?T^W-?^^5^-R^- 
*T ^X^, ^4McL\ Wr5^, stit- 



opp(»site <r. ^Mi^^ tl'J^, rfiT- 

(s) r^R, frc^, 8Tnnr, 

opposite w. 3^^, R<\«. 
opposition w. RXHT m. Rf^V- 

or row;. ^V^, f^. (R) ^TTtf 

— or else, •Tw ^« 
orange n, •ITkT », 

orator n. ^nfJT y». ll»«llii m. 
ordain v. t. V^^, n1^, ^- 

orc!err. f. ^TRTT ?"5|r-^^, f- 

order n. f^ wi. ^TRir/. (^) 

^ to put in order, r, /, fCf- 

— to beinorder, ^m'R' •?- 

B^f , ^r^: 3?^, 4?freT sra^. 

— to be in good order, (a 
horse, ox, &r.), ^TTir-JCW- 

^, ^rtr^yri^^. 

— to keep order (in a school 

&c.), ^^^, ^m^r. 

— to keep in order, v. /, ^^ 
f(^^ ^^, ^^^. 

— out of order, ^-TO^ 

•^ in order to,"^^r^K^i 
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ordkiMiee n. PTW nk tt!^ f- 
ftflT/. ^m. 

other #». «T^T, fOTT, CTT, 'He?'- 

— the other day, <nC^, TT- 

— every «»t?ier day, T^TRITT, 
Olherwiie ad. ^^ W^, ^l, 

ought V i (Wiir5f^raf)qrff5-, 

9'. Yon oimht to do this, J- 

f» ? ^^ qff 3-, or 55ir f 

?TO^?^»7^Tf?. YoiIOIIjrhl 
not to do so, ^S ^ifr 5f ^- 
^, or W ^^ ^, «>r ^- 

— (iJJT ^na^) You ought to have 
done thiH yesterdnv, ^f^ ^- 
Wr? ^ 'Tfflr ^, or 5^ 

^, or ^^ ?riTO <f ?RTPir^ 

f*^* You out»ht not to have 
done so, »t8 ^I^[ ^TOPTf^ 

^rpron. WR^, ^TTT^. 
ourselves/)/, ly oiyself. 
mxtad. WI?C. 

— out of,-from, -^TrjTj-ir- 

•^ iusido out, ^''ITO^r. 



•^ to take out, 5FK?5jr^ ^- 

— to cast out, m^^, ^- 
75 Z(m^, ^^ Z^, v^r 

— topMtout, 5Fr?^, ^?tr 

^^f-55m5t. (^) (a lamp 

4c ) fr^^f. 

— to be ouf, ^^r ^TC^ «r- 

^, srfcJT 8^0^. 

— to he o'lt of (employ, 

work &c.), ft^rTT-ijr^sr- 

— to be out of (money, food, 
ch)thes &c ) (invers) ^^^ 

— to leave out, ^.^r ^* 
ff sT 2ir^, 'TR' ^J.^, ^^. 

— tn make out, W^, 4V 

outside w. ^iJi-^rfiH/. ^* 

i utside a. ^tC^, ^l?Cl*. 
outside ad. ^itTj^.Ji'^'^f Vv|«. 
autwaida. ^tOff, ^l5iwi. 
outward arf. ^JfT, ^fi^ic^. 
tiver /Jrfp.-^,-^^^,- ^Rf ^^ 

^. ^.— over fifty, ^^Itli- 

^. 

— to j»o over, beyond. ^T^* 

"~ to stay over nighr, ilfl- 
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lie), Bnrir, ^.^5^, 5rq5r. 

— to do over (work &c.), 
""■ to count over, ^^M iTl- 

«f^, ^qiispir, fw^ ^ifr^. 
over fl. w^yr, 5w, it^r, ^rr55T. 

overbear V. t ^^l^,W^^i^' 

overbearing a. ^^TT, TnS", i"- 

overbear!, t. ^^r, ^^^^iT- 

overheated a. ^HT ^JW, ^TTm". 
overjoyed </. ^f^RTT, ^fT ^<J- 

ftnr, <Fnc 3?rnr^. 

overset v. f. i ^^^'W*, >J^i"l, 

overtake v. t. ^^"^^ ^^X^, R- 

owe V. f. ^TJff ^^, (mrer«.) 
1^-1^ ST^f^ ^m^ ^^^^ 

yon ten riipepj*, 'flT ff^ ?"<Tf 
^5^ ^1%-S^ 971^. — to 
owe a duty {inters ), W ^- 

owing prffr«;s/ ;). p. of owe, 

— owing lo,-gs&,-9¥^. 



••wit. 5W„. Rrfra^a,. ^• 

own a. WI^JT, ^^, ;Rr, ^T^, 

ownr. f. (iWcrf.) -55T-'^-9Rar 
^TOHT. g-. Wbo owns tbis 
Imok, or wbose book is iliis ? 
?yB^^iqrt3?f?? I own 
it, "^ ^ 3?!?. I own a 
borse, IW fT'T ^^3T ^it. 

f>wnpr n. ^i«* iw. ^Rt m. 

i»yster «. ^55? r. 

P. 

Pa w. ^ m. (3*<Nf ia*T). 
pack ». TFm. 11^^ w. (^) 

pack r. f. K^, ^^ ^^ 

pngoda n, T^ToT ^^ 

paid pre/, fy /). p. o/T pay, 

painn. f:^w. ^TsT/l^l^/ 

^m/. SW/-. r^TT/: 5?iTp,T/ 

•jains ft. ph ^nr w.^&w. iRfS^^ 

pain t>. ^ f:^^, A^, f:5r 
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pair It. 'f.^ 



^1^ III. ^i 



•~ a pair of spectacle?, ^- 

— a pair of pantaloons, f^- 

— a pair of bellows, WTT in. 

— a pair of tongs, RWH" m. 

— a pair of shoes, ^i^ n 

pale^i. PlFW,Rr^,fH^l',*t- 

panther ri^l m. 
papati. TfTm. (pa <IW). 
paper n. *Hl<* m. ^ n. 
parcel n Tfai^ n. ^f m. ^f 

— a parcel of, ^^, ^i^ 
parcel (out) ^. t. ^f^T^^jR- 
parev. ^ ^^y {H^.^T. 

^. 

parent n. ^Wf^^r 

— parents, ^Tjf^TnT. 
parlor n. OlM^V^ m. "^3^rf f 

parrot n. 'CT^ m. ^BT m. ^t^ 

Parsons n. p. Wt^ ^. 
partn. WTm. ^l^m. ^Wm. 
•ft^m. W', ^'^n. 8T^^ 



— in part, ^^ ^f^'t, W- 
part r /. ^1WW^ll«*l ^^, 

fiwnpir, Rffir ^^r^r, #i«^. 
part». i. 5^, ^JFT-Pnosr 

— to part with, ^J^, ^, 

party n. ^ m. 5^f /. ^^ 
/. ^*^f / *^^ m, ^HBT «. 

party n. TOT^, rT^^, T^- 

particular a. ^^^^t f^i^, ft- 

particular »i. ^:^R^/. 'fi^ /. 
^n?^ n. 

— in particular, RRuTC*- 

— in that particular, ^'n- 

— in this particular, ^<s^5f. 
partiru'.arity n. ft^J^ tu. ftfW. 

particularly fld. Pr^.^*<^«1. 

pass V. i. ^(^t ^^t ^^t 

~" to pass by, ->si^«a*I -<l^*f 

iff^, #j;fr ^, ^1^. (^) 

— to pa«8 over (river &c ) 

viirf«|"l, ^^l^TJ^lr, gcf^, qRT 
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~" to pass on v. i. J^ W^ 

— to coire to pas?, ^ fi^t 
"^ to pass awaj, ofF, ^»^n 

pass V. U ?iJ^, ^fcTTJ^, ^- 

pats ft. ^m. (^)^n:^fRrw 
passage n. <^n.^V^f. ^If^'m 
passenger ft. vHTiTiTOm* ^^" 

— to pass on, 5^ ^il'f-^- 

— to pass (inone}), ^Tv^f^^f, 

past p. p. (f pass, 'H', ^Iw, ^- 

^^, •■:R^. g*. the pasi 
day, ^^i RfTO. — past time, 

past If. *<l*l«l soZr. 

past prf/i -^RF^,-^^^JT, S^- 
^T^^rfH^S'. ^. He went 
past ilie house, ^ ^RT«f?- 

It is pn^t five o'clock, ^11- 



pasture a. fT«7 w. ^?R ». ^T- 
pasture©, t. ^K^lT, ^<RI«4| 

patn ^/ ^iTOf/, ^irq*/ 

pat V. /. 'ITi^, W^t ^^l^f 
patch n. i^^TS? h. JiTlT m, qf^ 
patch r. /. r^TS^ 551T^, ^^JoP- 

— patch work,fi^Jo&l^*W. 
paihw. ^X€ f. ^^m. ^^m 

patience n ^^•t », ^iT m. H- 

jCr/. ^iW^ f. nin. 
paiicutfl. W^fS", ^iQ^, 

patiently W. B^^EPr^PfHT, ^BRT*' 

Paul «, ;?. I^^ ^N". 
pause i«. ^ITOFT »?, *i?IT n, 
— t«» make a ptinse, ^TR*! 

pause V- i ^^, ^^"^f 'T^- 

paw n. ^^rr m. 

paw V. t. i ^'3fT ^n^, 31^%. 

pay w. 0^nj?T ,„. q^rrr ,,1, ?f. 

pay V. t. k^^, ^f ^^M^ 
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— r<» pny aiieiiliou,!^"'*"^^ 

peace rr. ^WT m.^ m, ^^TTT 
/. (^) ^TO^JTR t?. ^nlRf/. 

— to be at peace, ^^ ^- 

peaceable a. ^, ^B, TCN", 

peach «. ^nrr H'^w^ «ir^. 
peacock n. f IT m. T^ w, 
pearn. ^i»r H^w^ ^oS, 
peep »t. 'ff?^ m. 

— to take a peep, ^.^^ 

qrjojr^ J^wT, >?i^r^ qjfot. 

peep ». «. ^t^TfJ^ <?T?^, fi*^- 

pelican »i, ^^^RTR^qfe^. 
penw. ^^^S^f. l^^^n. {R) 

'fWm. ^^(^m. ^[^m. 
pen r. ^. P^^- 

(^)— to pen lip, ^^, Jfr- 

pence w. ;?/. o/ pennv. 
pencil n. T^ M^K-^I &^*TI^. 
penknife n. "^i* m. 
penny n. ^HTT JT^fT^ 5?!^, g- 

people n ^r^ w. «r^ tn. ^HfT/ 
pepper r. TiTl w. 

— chili pepper, f*iT^y. 
perch V. i. TO^. 
perci^iver. ^ TO^,tiH«I"l,^- 

perfect a. 2!^, JTT, JTrTT, y^T- 



perfect r. /. I'* ^^"IT, W*^ 
perf'-rtly ad. ^^^t f^f ^- 
peiforin r. /. f^T^^^JT^, ^ 

perhaps ad. «h^JI"^d. 

— perhaps it is so (or it maj 
be s(»), ^^^• 

period w. ^TOT^^ Ci^ Sf JW 

— I he present period, HVJ^, 

periodicals. PHHTTgr, Ppift^. 
permission n. ^T^HTf /: J^f 

m. PrO^m. Tsrr/. 

permit ft. /. ^, f^-^l^^HT 
t^, ^" %^. 9". — to permit 

to go, «rr^ ^. 

person »i, ST^ff*/ 5R m. 'IT- 
^^TT n. {\) (in grammar.) 

— in person, ^WnTfn , ^PfT, 
pcrsonnl a. ^TOfr, ^W, Ht^- 

55T. (S) 55W, ^ItnH, 5^- 

persnadev. ^ TTR^, ^HT^* 

pert a. ^^TrT, ^TTJTT, ^SI^HT, 
pet tf fi ^^TF^f OI^^, %^, 
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Peter w. p. J^T^/^^N. 
Phebe w. p. ft^5% ^N. 
philosopher n, flHf, iSftM m, 

philosophy n. n«ffflii n. ^HP^T- 
^R" n. ^ n, 

morni philosophy, '^ 

natural philosophy, ?FT 

pick r. t. f^ra^, "^^f pRTfT 
^. 

— to pick up, f^^, f^^, 

-~ to pick out, f^fW^ ^"l", 

— (^) ?.^, ^n^s^, (q»5?, qreT, 

picture f?. TO^Ty. f^ fi, IT- 

pien. 4)o5r/. J?:"rJo6iy. 
piece n. pTN^T m. f?^^ m. ^THT 

— pieces p/. ^Jit, 

to dash in pieces, ^^^ 

*"* to hreak in pieces v- i. 

'SixT^ ZTHRJ^, «fr5^, ?»TrT|5 

piety f?. ^15^ n. OT^T^ n. 'T- 



a man of piety, WsSTSI' 
pign. pnfl^/Tc^n. ^^fPTT- 
pile II. 2W m. 'HT m. 3*5fT m, 

rrer/. ^iot/ 

pile (up) ». ^ ?TO-?f3f qj^^ 

"-" to pile full, RoiJiClW 

piled a. Sfp, p. ftO^WV^lfC^. 

pill n. JfRzir/ (^iT^^r). 

pillage w. ^/. ^5f„^ 
pillage V. t, f^, J^rr^. 
pimento n, ^i%(^ n. 
pia «. ^R^ / ?|*5rr y. ?aw 

pin t>. ^ 2^i^H-^'irA 551^. 
pint n. ^*|4«*K^r ^3?" JiR, 
(quart ^f^ ^^tI). 

pious rt. ^fft^R", whfr^, Hfiir- 

'TFT. 
pit n. 59T^ /: <a<**ii m. ^^^ 

/ ^r m. 
pit i». ^. ^# ^RT^, ^ IF^, 

-" to be pitted, (iwt;.)3fT4l% 
^^^» ^. His face was pitt- 
ed by the small pox, 5^11^^ 

pi li f u I <7. ^T^TTHFT, <5<<l«5, IHTT- 
in a pitiful manner, ^- 
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— pitiful tone, *<*^«»^i J. 

pitjr. *.^^^t f^-^ 
^nC^, 4ko&<lo&r ^J^f (incen,) 

place «. Rr?:rTn. ^mr/.w^ 

— fire place,^/.^FJ^H «. 

place 0. t 5^, ^^Jrq^r, ^^, 

— to place confidence, R- 

plague n. «I^/. ^rftlfer / 

plague r. ^ ^SfT^i ®^» ^^" 
^, ^T35^, ^RJ %5^, ^f 

-WRET^. 
plainw. SiTf^n.^^^/. ^' 

o&vslfliH/. 
plain a. ^WE, ^^I^, ^SFJIT, 5^- 

plainly' ad. ^^f ^^. 

plan n. gT^/ 'W^/. ^ w. 

planv. i, #1^, %fr-»W«^-^T- 



ptanct ir. T? w. 

plank n. ^T^ ^^^^ m. ^^ f 



plant IT. <W fi. W*/. ^TClRr 

plant t>.«. ^f^ (^, Crr,^.) 

plate n. ^^^ n. ^f^ »• 'J^ "• 

pla^r n. ^ iw. ^^ Ik Mt^ 

in. *V^/. ^iW/. rW n. 

plav r. /. i. #35r,rf^^i:%, 

plavfellow n. Q**l«l m. WT- 

Tf f m. ^ 
playful fl. ^§^S5^rr, K9»|^, 

pla.vfullv ad, #^, #^^, f*- 

plaything n. ^^WTRf tr^pt «. 

please ». ^ ^T^vJ^, ^.W^. 

— if YOU please, f'l^ ^^ 

— please to sit down, y 

— please give me that iiook, 
pleased o. 4* p. p. ^5^f '^^ 

— to be pleased, wTiW, 

pleasant a. »7^?^»\*l«Tl<#,^, 

^?iff, HST, ^T^sr, ?aT^. 
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— pleasant weather, "^i^l^l 
pleasure w. g^ n. ^TRT m. 

plenty n. J^^CI^n. JCTH* m. 

plough n. tHK m. ^ m. 
plough V. t. hUK"I, ^<4o4»|. 
plumn. H*l M*l<^ 'R^. 
plumage n. 4^9%^" n. 't^ m. 
pocket n. RsitM m. *tll nu 

— pocket money, ^W?fC ^' 

pocket V. t, IhtMH^^fi^' 
point n. 2i^ n. ^W n. P^ w. 

— to be at the point oFdeath, 

— to be on the point of do 
ing, going &c. ^r^PIRT-^sfr- 

point V. i. ^ 5ra^, i1<5i"l. 

— to point out to, <l<flf^"l. 
— to point at, towards, (with 
a stick, finger), *<<*<" -^ 

poison n. R^ n. n<si n. ^flT n, 
poison V. U f^^, n^^yr55%, 

RNijTfi sftBj-^ R<^KI q?T^, 



poisonous a. wj^, iTOKT. 
polen. ^^TRSt/. ^lifl"/. 
polite tf. ^W,^ER4I^, ^giPT- 

politely ad. ^^R^, ^ll^^Rft^, 

politeness n. ^^FRT/ wIRT 

pop t?. i. ^^ii+ii ^rai^. 
— to pop in, OTSRT •rhr^ 

— to pop up, «ft'^^i^*l-'K'r- 

— to pop away, off, IT^RJT* 

Pope w. <1*H^*I^«^* ^*Ml 

poor a. TftT, ft^, ?ftfl", Jf- 
55r, TO^, ft-^KI, c4HK> 

port w. T^ n, 

portion Tt, ^feT m. 'W w. ^'- 

— a portion, ^TRT. 

a small portion, ^iW^» 

— a large portion, *M^3» 
Portugal n, p.^ T^ ^^ ^- 
possible a. ^WSXf^ ^hlTf^, ^- 

9 
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PRE 



— as^M possible, ^Ri»H*ii- 

^, ^Wfi^. ^. I ran as 
fast as possible, # •ITT^qr ^ 
iutJD^ Nh«l. DoitassooD 
as possible, f^^ «^^< 

— as much as possible^ RT' 

— to be possible, ^W^, 

— if possible, ^K ^l^ ^, 

possibly of. »TTffr^, (^). 
(^) *<ilRrI. g*. I cannot 
possibly do it,^ inPH^ ft^^ 
•TTfr. It may possibly rain, 

ff. It may possibly be so, 

pot ti. *nt n. 'l^ fi. f^ m. 

potatoe n, l^l^l wi. 

— sweet potatoe, ^1^1* n, 

pouch w. ^^/. Pr5Rr /. ^- 
pound fi. «T^§T m. (^^pft) 'T^ 

^sr^ ITT ^^p(: ^ T:ri^ n, 

pound V. t. f^, 'PJ^, irfv?^, 

Wl^f 'TTT^, ft^. 
power n. hm^*^ rn. W^ n. 



powerful a, wii^-fil, ^o6<h4, 
practical a. siRflft^, «i«w4. 

practice n. ^T^nCrT/. «Wm ,„, 

practice t7. t. i. ^T^^IRT ^T?:^, 

^wra^t, ^T^, ?irOcf ^ra^. 

praise n. ^^ f. ^H" m. *"^l"l 
praise ». t, ^^[f% ^^, ^rf% 

pray r. i. ^TT^ ^TC^, J|T^, 

— Pray tell me, «|.^*^H 

— Pray do this, ^ ^T^^ 
prayer w. wi^ /. Mw /; 

precious a. ^««II1, f^Wf^, 
«T^, 8?iq^^^ ftfsT, SifT, 
^. 
"" precious stone, ^ n. 

present n. f #9r «. JRPT w. ^Pf 
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present a. ^^SK", ^ETTO", ^^. 

— at the present time or 
period, T^^, ^RSt, ^JR", 

— to be present, *1t1"l, 
presents, f . ^, JT?" if?:«l", ^T^- 

^r?:^, 5^£iH «TFFf , ^r^< 

presently od ^ ^^, ^ITltf 

preserve v. U ^J#t,^,T^- 

preserves n, pi, g^^^i m. ^IvlT 

m. 
president ». ^EmrrfrT »i. ^WRT- 

pretence n. ♦fltl n. WTT m. 

pretend r. f. TO^ ^RT^, pT- 

prettily a(/. ^^T^PTT^, ^nT^", 

prettinessn. ^5TW n. ?J^- 

n. 1i«I*i^/. 
pretty a. '^^^ 5^, ^^tj^^, 



— pretty soon, 'Sl^ s<*H. 
prevent ». ^. Pl^ii^"!, pRRT 

r), JHT 5JPC^. 

— I do this to prevent his 
going (to prevent him from 
going), <^ ^ ^ ^T^ # 

prey w. C?!^ n. ^/. ^ITT^ 

— beast of prey, ^^TTT «, m. 

— bird of prey, ^Hf^ ^ 
prey (on or upon) v, i, ^t^f^ 

price 11. f*«{^/. ^n. ^TT^ 

prick n. ^ n. 2NT m. ^Hl"/. 

prick V. ^ ?H^, ^^f ^(^f 

prickly a. ^^H", «MQmHi. 
pride n. ^Tf^nTPT m. 'rf wi. 'T- 

pride (one's self) «. *. ^m*fln 



5^"ii, B4lc4r, •?i<.^<'*r, 

J^^HiT, ^fi^r^, TO", fTSp", primer »• S^^I'^l *lft^5W. 
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principal a. JW^'rf^fJ^^. 
principle n. ^(^ n, ^ n. ^' 

print M. f^n. ^^^f. 'rt^ 

print V. t.^^' 

prison ft. jOr m. *^1BW/. 

private a. ^r^rc5r,fnM<*i,^Rrhf, 

•^ a private Boldier, Ruwii. 
privately ad. ^^^^p J^^, 

probable a. ^^W^, ^^irfNr, 

— to be probable, t^l^, 

"^ It is probable, ^tl«. 
probably a/. ^n^T: ^KR ?fr^^, 

•" He will probably go, ^ 
Wlf^r «# ^R^, or % l!!?:- 

— It will probably rain, 'IT* 
procurer, t. Pl<*fi"l,^,qn^, 

procurable a. STWT, ftWRT^, 
ft-e^^Hl ^f, fil&sr e?^, 

profane a« 'Wlhr, Ppffr, q^ 

•war. 



profane v. t. f^^^ ^T^, ft^T- 
profit n. ^W m. ft^ n. 'R^ n. 

profit r. i. (invcr*.) PR^, 'F^ 

profitable a. ftn*K«n, f^f'KT- 

55^", ^, >»H<I1<|1, *l**l^L 
promise n. ^T^ », kl^^ijl ^- 

promise v. ^. T^ ^, MRiai 

-^iTR" ^f^, ^Ni^, ^5jy 

proper o. ^, ^fft^, *rtK*, 
SSPIT, ^IRfl", ^T^, ^PTCT, 

properly arf. lOlt., '^K^, 
property n. 5[^ n. ^T^n. *fl« »». 

^ m.^^n. ^^/ ^- 

prophet «. >|R'«I4I<?) iw. jrf^- 
Wt m. ^nW< tn. i?ft^ 

proportion n. TOTT n, 

fmnir 

— in proportion to, H^il"!^ 
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Titlritil. ^. in proportion 
to its sizej^^^TT^Tr^l^RilHI- 

in the proportion of three 
to four, ^ ^rj^f^tT, tN" 

propose V. ^ ^l^ {"^t ^^t 

proposition w. ^^TO w. W fff^- 

prosperity' w. <ft«**<rr n. ^V .n 
prosperous a. HHTHT, ^|*q4^, 

protects, t. 'l^l*l"l,i^M *<")', 

proud a, 11%, ^PnTRT, JRT- 
prove V. t, ^TPT ^^Ft, ^W 

-^TT^, TO^, ^TTT^S)-^ ^oS 
^-TT^, (i/zrers.) ^ffRT 

prove r. i. PT^, ^"t, ^T?:^, 
^^K^, RT'T^, PTT^P)", 

provide v. t J^^, ^, 5^^ 



provider w. ^J^T'IIM rn. ^Tfif- 
provision n. J^ m. ^^^ f, 

provoker. ^ f^T^n^, ^^^TPlf^, 

—to be provoked, ^HT%, 

^r^, N^, %^, l^r^, 

pry n. ^IT 7/7. ^TfoZT m. (^T^- 
pry r. f . i. ^i|oA"), >di|o6| t^R 

— to pry up (a weight &c.) 
to pry into (secrets &c.) 

^. 

— to pry open (a box &c.) 

public n. ^t^ m. W*f n. 

public (7. fliti'ft, JPTJ", «fTfhr, 

public worship, W€f^ 
'^ public house, M*}^!!*!/ 
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PUT 



pockem. W^f- ^^^^ /- 
pucker v. i. ^^^^^t ^Vg^t 
pucker v. t. ^<jR»4"lf •Tf^- 

pull r. u «5fe^, #^,^Mr. 

— to pull out or off, *IC"1' 

— to pull up, ^^f ^^^ 

— to pull flowers, $3al^s*^, 

punish I?, t, NKMW^ ^T^, ^TOf 

punishment n. ^Htii n. ftTOT 

pupil n. ft^Tr>lf m. feP^ m. 
RU*"fKI m. %^ m. STf iw. 

— pupil of the eye, ^l*^- 

pure a, ?5>8r,pT^,iM^, pRo?, 
^^^5, Pkt, «T^, %W^. 

purple a, WT^^T. 

purpose fi. *f^*^ m. W^ m, 
^iw. tjwi. ?^m. JRKV 

— on purpose,"tll«i'^, ^*P> 

pw, 3rr|^, jgjm ^^^, 

purpose r. f. t. 'RH ^HVT, 



-JBgfT ^T^, ^-^ ''IT^, 
'Sl^l^, (invm.) 'RRf «re5|-, 

purposely ad, (on purpose ^IV^)- 
purr V. t. fTJ^ (^THTr). 
purse 11. «titi"l} /: ?FW wi. Tf^ 

pursue ». ^ ^Rf <?4NI"I, ^n^^- 

to pursue a study -occu- 
pation &c. '^[^M"!, ?KT%. 

He pursues the same 
course as hefore, J^Jfelft^T 
% ^FMt-^lcJi). — to pur- 
sue one's way -journey &c. 

pursuit w. MidWMi m. 'TFoSW/. 

push n. ^ w. l^vJTr m. ''HCT m. 
push r. t. ^^, ^vTR^ ^T??!', 

■~ to push along, ^IWW, 
push V. i. — to push along, 5* 
put». t. ^^, ^P%, SJI^^ 

"~ to put down, ^^^, 
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— to put on (clothes &c,), 

— to put out the eyes, *^lc"l, 

— to put awajr, ^^t #3%, 
to put in mind, ^^\^ 

—to put up, ^^f 'rt^^, %T 
-- to put in fear, ^ ^PS"- 
to put in pain, J^STTW, 



~" to put to death, f«R W- 

put pret. k.p, p, of put, 

Q. 
Quack w. (^^TRT ^H^). ^: 

quack doctor, ril*^^. 
quadruped n. ^''TT m. n, 
quality n. ^ m. ^^Wf m. 

5^/. TRT/. 

— good quality, ^9^, ^- 

—bad quality, J^j^t^nrr. 



quantity n. W*f n. TPT n. TR"- 
small quantity, ^^, 

~~ great quantity, ^'^o6, 

quarrel n. «h«>sii »i. ^ m, ^- 

T^m. ^T^WtT/. m(^€ f. 

quarrel v. i. HTI^, *>r5H-?fer 
-i<3vfi -HT?^ ^R^, ^^, 

quarrelsome a. ^TTvntlT, HHJ|I, 
^^RT^T, i^^^ll, *«^i^< , 

quart n. ^HH" ^<*K^ ll# JITT. 
quarter n. "^g^I^r m. ^ m. 

'•^Nif/. qnf/. 

— three quarters, WKfc"!. 

— a quarter more, ^^^f ^- 
^^. 

hue and a quarter, tt«tr. 
"~ one and three quarters, 

two and a quarter, ^T?F- 

two and three quarters, 

^Vfif. f^5JT/. ( 8)?cfvi - w. 
'^TTwi, {\)pl. RRTT n. 
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— to give quarter, ^T^^. 
quarter v. t. '^TT' WT ^JT?!^. 

quarter v. i. ^^^i*i^l*i^K^t 

question n. H^*1 m. tl*«l« jw. 
(^) ^/. 'TTf^T/. ^^n, 

— to call in question, RT^ 

— to ask or put a question, 
question V. t. JT^^KT^, ^RT^T 

{invers.) ^^^ ^^f ^i^ 
quick ad, ^«**<, ^T^, ?^t^, 

quick fl. ^^P*^, •'l^l**, ^^ 

quickly £m/. (quick ^ITfT) ^J-^RTT, 

quiet a. PT^, ^^, ^, ^^' 

quiet u. f. ^W^, t«1^n^, 

quietly arf. P^TSlt, ^I^, 



quit t?. ^ 'BJvJ^, ?!Tn|5t^ ^fr^ 
quite arf. ^T^rff,-^, J^, qj»f, 

— not quite, ^Jt^ ^nil^, 

quiver 71. ^l*vyi m, ^ m. 

quiver v. i. V^^T^, ^K^, 

quote v. t, ^JTTfT <5i<5in^, ^- 
?^ til^i"), ^J|"l, «rFJ^. ^. 
He quoted a verse from the 

Bible, ?^ ?aR5rir[fr q:^ 

R. 
Race n. ^ J. ^ f, '^TT^ n. 

race r. i. ^TTf-^fT ^H^y ^^T 

ragen. H^w. ^T m. ^Tl^ 
rage r. t. tlni4"l, ^oi^o6«|, «r- 
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oS^r, ^^ (inven.) Wf-^ 
ragged a. 4ili*l, '^it'Wl f^T- 

rainn. ^^T^^m. ^/. Tlfj^OT. 
rain v. i. 'T^'^ ^^, ^ ^t 

raise ». ^. 3^^^, ^R't, ^3"- 

ran preU of run. 

rankn. ^^ f- ^ n. ^ f. 

^f' ^^/- ^m. 
ranko. 5T?. (^) ^n%T. 
rank «. t, W^f ^, ^IFr t^, 

'JR^, T^, 5qtiPt. 
rank ». f . 'W^ «K^, q^% 

rarcfl. ftT^, f^, «T^T^^, 

rarely ad. f^^^^, ^Rf^, ^- 

rarity n. *<M^ili /. R^ n 

rat n. ^^^ m. ^/. 

rate n. WT m. *?1TT/. >?TTT m 

rater, t. l?rf-*fT??T-5T-^iri" 

(^) «IR^, #^, Jp?^, 
^Wif^, (titters.) ^fR%. (^) 



rather orf. *ifttll, ^JTRETT, «PCT- 
W« ^. — rather a small 
piece, ^rtffer ^?R 5^R^. 
This cloth is rather black, 

— I had {or would) rather go 
than stay, m^^^^I^ ^ 

— I had rather »ot take it, 

— I had rather not go there, 

rattle n, ^^^m. ^"i^^i* m. 

rattle ». t. ^^^fSST^, ^3^ 

rattle •. i. ^^^3^, ^HN"), 

rattle snake w. <a«»^<*i ^IHT m. 
raven n. **!*'<** i». ^RJ" m. ^- 

raw a. ^raT, ^l^^wi 'Tiff, f^- 

reach v. t, mIi?^^, qR^, 30^, 

^« ^. Reach me that book, 
^J^nr^r^JT^. (^) (int?cr».) 

r^(5Pr, «r^, r)- ^. I 

cannot reach it, *i\W ^HT 
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~^ to reach out the hand, fT^ 

reach v. i ^T'l^, ^TUfT ^^, 

It reaches the whole length 
of the bill to the neck, ^ 

(p. 24). — The procession 
reached a kos, ^tl^TT K^ 

reach n. ^T^NH" m. ^tTT/. 
read (ttj) v. t. i. ^TR^, q^^f, 

read ( w) pre/. ^ p. p. o/'read. 
readern. ^fT^TRTm. H«^*»iwi 



readily flrf. ^^, 5^5^, 55?- 
readiness n. ^P^ f. fti^tni /. 

— in readiness, n*<K» 

— with readiness, «I^^| 

reading n. ^TT^ n. «TWPR n. 
reading a. <<N"^ NL ^. - 
reading book, *«N"^I^ J- 

ready a. ^RTT, ftTK", ^HRST, ^Efi^, 

ready money, »nr^i Citfl. 
real a. ^I^'T, ^T^TnT, ^TCT?, 

reality w. ^^ n. ^=RW n. 



really arf. ?T^^:,^^fNRf,«T55^Tf, 

reason tjl ^nTT n. ^I^/. ^- 
vsR n. Pif^-H n. JHIFT n. 
(^) f^n. 'H n. <T^ m. 

reason v. i. ^:1^H"), ^T^^JPT 

receive r. ^ ^, ^ff^, 'Tf^ 
^T^, (in»cr«.) ^tt^f 

recite v. U ^^, ^ {^^)i 

reckon r. U ^^, Wt, 'RT- 

^vjff ^, ^sR?!', •Hvsi'fl ^f^. 
recollect r. f. ^TT^, «TRf^ 

(»fitvr».) ^-'IR'-'OTC^-*??^- 

recollection n. ^K" m. ^TTT n. 
record r. f. f^^ ^^, ^^, 

record w. '^^1?'/. 'HT /*. ftT- 

'T n. 2^5^ n. 
recover v t, ftf^^ ^T^, ^^TT 

^-^7T^, (tn»m.) WR^, 

recover v. i. Pl<l<Tt ft^, n«ll1l 
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REt 



redo. ^nff5n",^T^,«?PCTir,l?T«K', 

reduce v. t. ^PRI" ^5T^, ^^ 

^. Reduce twenty rupees to 

annas, ^W-i^M^i^ ^TFt^RT. 

to reduce to subjection, 

to be reduced, Mvs*l 

refer tj. t. 55T^,#t5)-^ 4<^,q,«| 

'Pl"' ^. He referred me to 
that man, ^ ^J H\^\m^\ 



He referred me to the Bible, 
refer v. i. ^^PPt, ^ ^Ttf^, 

reference n. ^I^H n ^t^ m. 

— to have reference to, ^- 

^Wff H^EPt, ft^ ^TO^t. 

— to make a reference, (re- 
fer ». 1. (^) 'wr). 

— in reference to, i^^. 
reflect v. i. ft^TC "FT^, f%?T"t, 



reflect v. t. TWRR^ *<^,lrfrf- 
ft^ ^f^, TO^tT iT?:^, (^- 

— to be reflected, MKirinrt 

refuse »• f . ^ ^, Hl*!'?^ ff^, 

regard v. ^. 'H^"!', 'FFt, 'ER- 
^, 5^^, ^^, (Jtmers.) 

regard If. '^Hm. ^/. fltRf 

— in regard to, R^. 

— to have regard (for) 'ITRf 

-«?R ^KT^, f%riT ^ir^, W^ 

regret n. ^^^TPT m. *T^TRr m. 

regret v. ». t. q'^TRTT'TCTRT 
-^T^^rnr^T^, (invert.) ^^- 

regular a. Pi^*INI, ^tf, ^F- 

regularly fl(i. ^f#, ^W^T^T, 

relate v. /^. PiR^ ^FT^, ^rpt^ 
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relate©, i. ^^t ^-^T'ff 
related a. ^W, HW^^I, ^T?f , 

relation fi. «Tnr, finw'l, ^TT- 

T5rn.PP5pn»rn. 

— ID relation to WWT. 

— to have relation to, 
^^fitf {invers.) ^W^»T^. 

relief n. ^HIWRn. ^n. ^ 
11. «TITm m. ^TO n. 'T^W/. 

relieve v. ^. ^TIPTR-^H^ 5FT^, 

-g^a" ^i^, iiii*i ^^f ^t 

religion «. ^ m. ^^^ftW/. 
religious a. ^^^Hw^mrtRT^lM, 
relish w. ^T^/. ^V- ^'^^Z 

relish v, t. ^^, «7R^, W 

relish t?. ^. (invers.) K^, T 
rely (on) r. i. R'^fF^, ^^, 

remain v. i. ^Tf^i ^^, ^ 
-^T*!" 5TO»t, #^, (^) 



remainder n. ^f*) y*. S^ w. 

5T^^, RUc»*y. 
remark «• %^m. ^t^n. ^^=T 

remark v. f. %^,^SfPI^. (^) 

remarkable a. f^^fOT", RRu«, 

remember ». f. *T^^, t«t.^, 

(m»er$.) 'TTm" 'CTl^-*?^, 

-«f^, ^<^ ^^. 
repay r. ^. ^^, ^ ^r ^f 

repeat r. ^ ^Sl^, Pti^n ^rfT- 
^f tif*j«l, ^TV^, ^[I^, ^ 

?^. 

reply n. ^^tTT n. ^'fTf m. ^ITf 
— in reply, ^Ti<qi^H, 9"- 

reply v. t i. ^rrr-^fir^-^fw 

^, ^t^f ^aw^t ft«'%. 
report n. ««'J*<lf n, ^^ /. 

report r. t. M^^flH-^^ ^rf'I^, 
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fti^r 



reproof n, R^ m. ^^ m, 
reprove r. ^ f^^^, PT^^N" 
require ». f. f^ ^, 1R^, 

resemble©, f. tlk^l M^,ft- 

^, {invtrs,) ^«T^. 
resign r. t. ^1^ ^, ?>inpt, 

— to be resigned, H«ll^^^ 

resolve t>. i. ^W ^fHI^-'T^. 

— to be resolved, M^ ^, 
f^^TT IT^, (inven,) f^^R 

resolute a. ^^f^PT, <5*<^K, JRf , 

^^T ?]?"> ^> **^- 
respect r?. ^f^Ff ?w, ^TRT m. 
^THTRm. titbit, m. '^^ m. 

— in other respects, ^ti-Ml 

— in this respect, HT TT^T- 

— in respect to, ^T^fff. 
respect r. U ^FJJR ^TO^, 

respectable a. 'TT^, f^^f, 



»?r^rrr, ^^irr^, ♦<mi. 

respected a. 4" p. p. ^^^> ^W- 
respite n, ^nT^ n. ^T^^Rra* m. 

rest fi. fiPErhr m. f^^rff^ /. 

(^) Tl^r /. ^/. JTOT, 
srr^T, vJ^3«T, U^^, «T?f- 

— to find rest, ^dRf-^W- 

-" to pat to rest, ^TRf «n^*^, 

— to be at rest, ^H-pTWf 

restv. t. fT6Rr^,5RW^T^, 
Pl<4<u), ^0)-^ ^^^ ^8^^ 

— to rest assured, ^SH^m 
>T^, f^^RJrFft^, (invtrt.) 

rest V. t. r4<^Ml5"l,^^,^^ 

restrain <?. f. ^THr^R^, ^TC^, 

ti^H"), ^l4o&«|, «?Wt^, 

return w. ^1^:^ ii. ^JT^Rt ^ 
10 
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^T^ n. lf^<*H n. ^^ n.lrid a. *5i*o4r, gt^irr, ^. 
Jrt^rtf^^n. ^''rtl'/. Hl^nfc<ii/. — to get rid of, 2T^ ^, 



— in return, mmWf W^Pt, 
return t. f. 'K^, vfTT^^f^, 

return v. t. *TCT ^> <fl*<iM 

revenge n. ^p^ m. 

revenge r, ^ ^ ^-^«in^, 

reverence n, ti*^H m. ^f^ /I 
reverence ». t. 'fl^ H^"i> ^" 

reward n, JTRPF^^ n. ^f^n. Jrfrf- 

^T^ n. T^/. Mfr/. 
reward v. t. lfcPK55 ^, ^ 

rhinoceros n. *l^l w, 

rice n. Hra'm. n.^iv^ wi. til**/. 

rich a. «.*^4M,^^?H,'^^^, 

m^^, R'^ifrgr, ('irtr?, c.) 

riches w. p/# 8W n. 'W n. ^(^W 

/: ^Tftr/. 5r<fc#y: 'iT^m. 



(iwer».) ^. 
rid t. ^ Pnr^, ^T3%, f^- 

riden. ^ m. ^/. (^fSTT- 



ride r. ^. i. M^H ^l^l-^, ^Tft 

right n. ^TpT^rK m. HW /: 
♦I^tMlff /. X^[m m. ^^ 
m. W m. n. (^) ^ m. 

"" to put to rights, •Tl^ *^" 
right a. T^f^, ^, =Tfr, *Nr, 

right r. t. ^^fr^r Pt^^, 

right V. I. ^ ^> f^TTR^. 

right flJ.-^, ^T^FRT, ^|J|^N, 
^srN", ^Wfl. ^. He went 
right away or off, ^ WMI^I"^ 
H^l, "^ Go right off now, 
^TRTN" «fr. — right before 
the house, H^\^i W^K^. 
"^ By this read you will go 
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right to Poona, ^ 'Prf^ 

ring n, ^f. ^riT m. ^TT^/ 
=nr/. ^ m. ^ ». ^f^ n, 

"~ to sit-stand in a ring, Nil 

ringr. ^. ^Tsfft^r. 

ringr. i. 'TTj!^, J^?^, S'RPFt, 

rip n. ^^^ n. ^FTT ,„. 

rip r. ^ ^^ni^, ft^K^j^lTO^, 

R<iK"l ^i^, R^lRd ^fPC^. 
rip », t. TO^, *KR%. 
ripe a. TOT, PftF^, M(lM*l, 

^'HT, ftfiT. 

"• to become ripe, FRiT. 

— not ripe, 'Wr, ft^i ^• 

ripen ©. t. PJ^. 
ripen V. ^. PrtrW. 
rise n. ^^'Pf m. ^<^/. ^^JT^ 
m. ^n..(^)^2%/. '^ 

— to give rise to, «H«iM, 
^tqRSr «P^, {invert.) ^»W 

rise r. i. ^TfPfitt ^^j ^^ ^^> 

PT^^, ft^f ir?qir i|R, 52^ 

riten. Mk m. iif*K" iw. ^- 



road n. ^ m. TW m. ^I^ /I 

roadside n. IWI^ fnj/ 

roast r. f. t. WH^. 

rob V. t. 5^, wil^i^, ^^lli"l, 

robbern. «^im m. «<'l^ »i* 

^ m. 

robbery n, ^'^ n. ^'T n. %- 

Elobertw,;?. J^^TIf. 
robin n. 'T^ ^TT^ <in^. 

Robinet n. p. J^^ ft^. 
rock n. ^HR m, ^^^ m. '^^T^ 

rock v. ^. ^I^Ri^, ^wM. 
rock tr. t. f^, ^t55%, ^^* 

rod n. ®^/. ftnft/. ^T*!" /. 

rode pret, of Me. 
Roger n. p. J^^ ft^- 
rogue n. **^RF m. '^ m. ^ 

rogueisha. <»*^M, ?^R^, 3^- 

roguery n. ^TRT^ /. '^- 

ritual et. fti^iltW^ff, Oi5l^4^, ^/. 

river n, Tff/. gft:rrr/. ^t^ w. roll n. «IMil/. ^/. ^5B?fft 
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/. f^ifi. (^)^m. 'TIT/. 

roll r. i. ^'ft^, ^oSlTS^Ir, ^, 
in^, ft>T^, ?^; >«**<*- 

roll ir. ^. ^fe^, Ffc<R"l, ^- 

— to roll up, yvsioft^, ^- 
^ ^K^, 4|^<*l ^T^. 

— to roll out, ^R^« 
roller n. ^T^/ W€f, ^TOT w. 
Roman n. p. ^^ «Jl*l^ ^. 
rompn. f^R^«IFCr/. ^d^FT/. 

Fompv. t. ^'irsr^^^f^R:^. 

romping n. VINM"! n. ^TPIT- 

romping fl. fia^^r-ii^j 51^, 

niof fi. . Cirfl'/. S^TT n. Wf n. 

•~ roof of the mouth, m**/. 
room n. 'it'Si' /. ^t^ /. 

— in the room of, Rf^TPflf, 

rootn. ^n. ^w. 3*^/ ^^ 

n. ^»Ta^ n. 
root (up)©. ^ ^^, 5q^, 

rope n. ^ m. ^^ w. #^/. 

fltt/ ^#/. ^5f^^/ 
Rose n. p. ^IT^ TTT. 



rose n. y«ni^ ^ n. ^pHT m. 

rose pret» of rise. 

rotv i. J«f^, ^J^, ^TRI^, 

rot r. ^ f«n^, ^TRPty ^RR^. 
rough a. ^TStl^, ^^^^PfirT^ 

— a rough sketch or draoght, 

round a. sitlo6|,«iTf»i«nK, J^- 

round ad. STREnRTy ^THpT^, 

WNSi^. ^. I Rooked all 
round, ^ ^ f^*l^-^^ 

He ran all round, ^ C^f^ 

round about, ^^J^, ^*3 

ti*i«lfn. ^. He went round 
about (in) the room, ^ ^- 

^f or ^ ##f f^<^i. 
The people stood round a- 
bottt him, SIRTF WN^ ^NT 
^ ?:iff^. — The villages 
round, ^«i?li« ^* 

to look round, J^TfTW^, 
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^" to turn round r. t. iHii"!, 

qrcw^, 35^°)", ^«6^ in^, 

to turn round r. *. ^K**!! 
JRrrF^. (^)». t. TT- 

— to uliirl round ». i. TOT^ 

to revolve round v. 1. 

round and round, TdT. 

(9)^. ^. The class read 

round twice, ^ W^ tt^ 

to^T ^R^, or ^TPi: ^' 

^•1. ^. Ycru ca«ne round, 

or 5^ ^'W"«MI ^^ ^TToSf. 
I came round through 
Foona, % 3"^H^H «n^l 
^% MT^. Go round, RT^- 

^-^i^w ^^ nr, ^^ W- 

— The year round, m*1iti, 



round ;>r<7i. H!#, HNfT, ^- 
«r^. ^, — to go round (a tree 
-house, &c.)-^S!n' HH}# in^ 

(^)"" to tie, wrap, bind round, 

man came with a rope round 
his neck, Mi^^J ^tt fW- 
5wi *^M^ JiPJH »Tr55T. He had 
a bandage round his foot, 
^\^\ "iim^i ^H 4|>i|e&tS| 

m. 

(^) RTT^f, ^rr?^. g-. go 

round that horse and drive 
him this way, ^ 4l«^iwi 

Go round him, t^llW Rrr^T 

round n. ^ft/. ^fH^/. Vf^ f. 

round of the seasons, ^^^ 

•~ to go a round, ^^Hltji 

— The soldiers fired three 
rounds, RUMNl4l ^ ^ 

45;^#3^,— or RjqRr* 

— They have but one round 
of cartridges, ^^^l^miiff 

round v. t. 'f^^-^TrSfaT ^^' 
10* 
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foandingo. f^^RJTT, ^o5r, 
rouse V. t. ^^M"l,^^^f %^*^, 

rouse V* i. ^^^t ^rrTT-^ffW 

rub r, t. i. ^inSPt, ^, J^, 
^a%, IfS^I"^ •i'io&ul, TO^, 

ruddy fl. ^TPTir, mjB, J^ 

fuin n. 'fra m. '^Z- ^ m. 

— ruins p/.HslviKn. ^ m, 

— in ruins, ^^tW^r ^f 
ruin V. ^ ^TT^, ^TRn* ^T?:^, 

vera,) ^rnn" fr^t, rf^ ft«t. 

ruin ». i. 'fRT ^^ ^aTTT ff^, 

— to be rui»ed, (ruin ». i. 

qro). 

rulcn. W^fiu ^/. ^ m. 
^/. ^PRT m. W^ m. 

rule ». f. ^CtW ^?^, ^TPHiK 



run n. '^nTT/. ^m^f n. ^ /. 
runr. i. ^Ta^ot, ^^rPTT, VJlf JfR:^. 

^t {^)' 

— to run a race, ff^ W^f 

— to run off or away, H*J^*f 

^^o^f ^?o5%, <To5?r «n^. 

to run over (water &c.), 
-* to run up, TS^ ^^, T- 

-^ to run down, W^ 1l««l 
-^sfFl", ?5rc?f ^^^T SfP)"-^, 

runt. ^ 5^^^,MN^i"l,ffe^^ 

(^)— to run down, M(«irf|J| 

^T^^r iT^%, qr^ ^R^, 
(qR:>fNiir,Ra4ii0^i,r) 

(^) — to run in or through^ 

rushn. ^/. >J?T/. (^^) 
rush V- i. ^'IT^ 'IR^, i^li** 
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rust n. ^/. ^fTS^ m. ^ m. 
rust V. J. ^T^^, ^f'l^, 'TS^TT 



Sabbath fi. **lRt^^K III. 5Jr- 

sacred a. ^H*'!. 

— sacred book, ^rfj^f^. 
sacrifice n, ^ m. ^ m. ^- 

sacrifice v. f ^^, W ^IT^. 

sad fl. ^3^, Rr^nffr, ^^TRT, 

sad state or condition^ 
W^m, f^/. f^f^f. f- 

sadly ad, J:^, R^RkI^. 



safe a. ^W^, PP^T, ftHNl*, 

safely ai. *J<l^i, ^^I^ERf, f^ 

said pret. 4* ;>. p. of say. 
sailn. ?^m. ^T^^rTT n, (^) 

— to set sail, fRiTt^. 
sailr. i. fRiT^5|-^ IKI^H 

^T^, MI"^N< -^M"), 3[r^ 
sailor n. ^^HST m. ^TTTO m. 

saint n. ^^ m. ^ m. ^TtF m. 



saken. ^ITF^ n. tj m. 

— for the sake of, 'fH^, ^- 
ftrrt. ^. — for the sake of 
money,M+mtl|if. — for your 
sake, J^lrf^. — for my 
sake, *i«l*R^i. 

— namesake, •tl*i|'^l. 

salt n. ^ n. ^RRT m. ^TIT 

salt o. ^HT, ^Cr, ejlT. 

salt V' t. #^ ^rr^, ?!rnc7 ^- 

^^. 

same a. ^, ^, ^, 'TirT, 

same... as, ^tll« • '^^l, 

sand n. ^/ ^/. 

San Salvador w. p ^^ W. 

Sarah n. p. ^^ ^N". 

sat pret* of sit. 

satchel w. <\*<l» jn. f^^HT^ /. 

satisfy r. t ^in^ ^r^l", ^fTrf- 

^^, ^efenr "^^. (^) 3^- 

to be satisfied, {invers,) 

sauce n. ^ w. *lO*IW, 
saucer n. T^r hijk^ «Tf^, 
saucily orf. ^«lin, M^prfT. 
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iww^ i^jpTt •wihr. 

tStTft%, *?!T ^KT^-TTnT^, (m- 
vert ) ^TTCT-^Wr fW". (^) 

saw 11, 5|JTWm. ^i*^ w, 

saw pref, o/ see, 

say r. t. ?t^, ^T^, ^TPfI'. 

scale n. 'S^^ f?. ^3^/ ^?7^ 

{\) pi. rmft f. 5^ /: 

scale (off) r. f. ^TT^pTT-^lWr 
scar n. ^ m. f^ m. ^^^ m. 

scar V. e. ^-^ynr ^ff^. 

scarred a. p. p. ^-^Ml Ml^«^wL 
scarce a. «T55Vr, ?#^, RPCSn", 

scarce arf, (scarcely ^JTfT). 

scarcely ad. ^^, vj^*!!*), 
«y^» »^"l l^. ^. I cMuld 
scarcely speak, ^ ^TO% 

(^) *M<4^^H • • • ^. ^. 
There is scarcely any fruit 
on the tree, Wl^si«i< ^Tf?:^- 
^^ 9r» Tfff. There is 



scarcely so much there, f^^FT 
^ »hl<*^H 5^. I had 
scarcely reached there when, 
&c. # ^ #^ 5T5f^ 

Scarlet n. T^^*^M n f R w. 
scarlet a, f^<i*l4l, ^T^T. 
scatters, f. R^4io&"), R|*<"1, 

scatter r, i. TO^,^r^,TPn"- 

scattered a, fy p. p. f^^^h-s^ri, 

scheme n. ^^TPT m. ^ m. 'H- 
^ w/. Jl% /. ^ /*. '^^^H 

scholar «. R^f# m. ^TF^^ 

%^m. (^)5Tw#,vsrn»FTr, 

school n. W^ /•. ^TT^/. 
school t7. f. 5rfS^ Ml<i%rf 3T^, 

schoolfellow n. ?[rf^^ #^ 

schoolmistress n. ^ll«'*=?ri^J*- 

school room n. ^nwi /*. 

scold r. U i. i<«*l*«"l, T^rn^, 
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scold M. im»\\<mf, ft5^/. 

scolding n. ^*i<M1"I n. <«l<ii/. 

scowl n. ^/. 9T#i"/. 

scowl V. i. ^^ m^, flSr ^lyr- 

^. 
scramble «. <ivs«i>l^vs«hly; 
scramble t?. i. R^t ^Tr^t, SfT 
^JT^J^, ^vi*|ihvi«Si ^F^, (iVi- 
vers.) W^^i^. 

to scramble up (a tree 
hill &c.) ^r2^, t^, (55?- 
^). 

to scramble down (a tree 
&€.), w*'«ftV ^^<"l. 
scraper, t. <a<^vJ^, m^, 



to scrape together, 

scratch n, ^<<sivfl m. 

scratch r. ^. ^«<|vi5>-^ <<IN«(5|, 

scream n. ^iCVo^i /, f^^TSfy. 

£cfeam v. 1. Ri<tio6"|, ^TlTf^ 

scripture n. ^ m. 'rf^^ m, 
■^scriptures;?/. %^ ?[rrer 
w. ^^ S^ m. 

sea n. ^^ m, ^ f. ^ETRIT m. 

-- to go to sea, ^4J4«4l^f4J 



^1 ^ET^STPT iRrncSr. 



•~"fo take to sea, ^^^ 'ETg^C- 
seam w. RiM"! n, ^!t n. m. 
search v, ^it^ m. ^PTRT m. ^f^TOf 

m. '^^r#/. 

to make search, ^U^"), 
^^|o&"l, <s(oA^i"l, fi«*tl"r 55r- 
^. 
~" in search of, ^N" «h^H, 

search ». f. ^H^jP)", ?[ft>T «FT% 

season n. ^JToJ m. ^ m. ^/. 
JTH^m. ^nRm. feTOm. ^^ 
/. ^THTm. ^t^/: — in 
season, t^Cf, ^N" tS^, 

season w. i. ^R^, TOT-^trlT-H^f 

'fT^, (iwrers.) ^^K^. 
season v, t, ^T^^, tj<nn5l 
(551^), Pt^^. (^) T^ 

seasoned a. 4- p. ;?. ^TU^ flT^W, 

highly seasoned food, f'T- 
SRT. 
seasoning n. TOIW m. *l«*1"r 

seat n, ^^^/. ^TT^R" n. 'RRT 
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— to take a soat, ^^, ^' 

seat». t. f^EIRSr, ^%5t. 

— to seat one's self, or to be 
seated, ^^. ^-^ 

second a. J^TCT, ftt^, fSTT 

second ft. 'nrr ftrror^ ^r^^ 

secret a. ^, ^^^^TW, #5^, JJT. 

^tt^f ^ (in comp.), ^(^^t 

secret w. ^^^^ n. ^W n. Th n. 

-^ in secret, V^- 
secfetAry n. P^i^^ m. ^^^ 

seer. ^i. ^T^, ^1^, ft^Rf^, 
•T'^f^^, (mre rsQ R ^, 

seed n. tt /: ^ n. 

seem ». n ^T^t ^^» ^'T^i 

seen p, p, of see# 

— to be seen, fe^, ?St^ 

seize r. ^ ^^, ^, ft^^, 



seldom ad. ^f^^,ft^:55r,'r^r^. 
select a, PT^^IT, '^HMiFHT 

select tJ. ^ PR^, f^TTTfr ^, 



selfn. ^, ^^'f ^f ^^fnW 
— one's self, ^THT. 

selfish «; i^, |prr^, ^- 

self-schooling n. ^RU^JT/ 
scllr. «. l^^t^,R^,^MTH 

sell V. i. ^"^f ft^i JT^> 
ft^ >in^, (invers.) H««»0 

semicolon n.N^'^^1!^( 't ) 

send ©, t. ^TTSf^, ^?T^, ^ 

— to send away,<*«ltl *l^, 

—to send for, ^T^ST^^Tini^, 

sense n. ^fl^ n. ^. "^ sense of 
touch, ^rSfSTT. — sense of 
smell, 5n^,«i^fiH.— sense 
of hearing, ^l^fe^- — sense 
of seeing, ^l^fe^, ^^ #fe^ - 

— sense of taste, Rl^Ii**, 

— iho senses, ifiSTWHT m. 
(^)3?lr/. ITPTn. 'TO^/.w. 



sensible a. 
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sensibly ad. W^w^l^fllj", ^, 

sentpre^. ^p. p. of send. 
serious fl. 'WiTiiK^jf^iET^?! 



servant n. ^T^ ,«. ¥|^ ^ 
server, f. ^T^ ^i^, JT^ 

^5^, %^, ^?r5)-, ^IcfcCy^ 

server, i. "^HT?: ^^. (^) 

service n. '^1*0 /. fe^lf^f /: 
set v. /. ?^, 55^^, ?n^, 

~ to set on fire, ?2^, Nj 

^7 ^o 86t up, Vijd^f m^f 

"^ to set down, 'TT?^. (;^) 
^^Tc?f ?^, ^T^ TOft^r. 
"*jo set out (trees &c.) 

*"" to set in order, f^tfT 



^ to set free, ^^t^^oSf ^r?:5|-^ 
•^ to set off or out, Wif^l", 

set V. i. 'IR^, 8?^ ^. 
N ^ / to set out, forward, or 

off, Pr^5fT5|-^ ^rrrot^ f^ 

~~ to set in, ^H|^, nJ3^. 

set^ye ^ » jp. jp, of net. 

set a. ^^iSw, a<Piac>y r. (S) 

set n. #3" m. JHT/ ^F/ 

setting n. »T^ m. w. 

settle r. t. ^tf^^, ^nJ^, qj^ 

~ to be settled, TO^ (^, 

TIT,?.). (^)^^, grfr, 
^^, R^, ftr^^r, (ft^>, 

settler. /. TO^, q?5j-^ ^W^. 
settled fl. "^^m. (^) 37r^ 

seven o. ^Tcf, ^. g-. g^^.^^^ 
times seven are forty nine, 

seventh a, ^TRRT. 
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seventy a. ^"^i* 
several a. f*^*", *i^^*, ^• 
^, ^riff, ^THT, ft<Pf<|i, 

severe a. fT, f^, ^S[^t ^^t 

severely ad. ^fPC, S*^^*^' (^) 

sew (#) ». ^ i. ftnPT, ^ 

shadfi. T^H^K-NI WW* 
shaft m ^HTm. ^f/. 
shake n. ^^*« in* ^ m. 
shake v. ^ ff^^, 5R^5^, 

shake v. t. fT^, ^tW, f^T^- 
shall v. a. fr 51^ HRw^^Ioi 

shall ».ff. shall Ml^\ hm<i J^^ 

shame n. ^W/. ^r^^TT/: ^OTT/ 
shameful fl. ^^t^, ^IN<4I"II. 
shape w. ^TRTR: m. ^fff^/ 

^5^ n. ^"^^ w. 
shape V. f. ^T?^, STRTTr^j'Jjf 

share «. TOT m. ff^W m. ft^W 

m. ^fe%/. ^TRTm. ^m. 

share v. ^ ^R^, fWR^, ^ 

shaver, t. m^, >TRT%. (^) 



shaven. g^fTO^^T^^n. 

she pron.f, nl. 

shear©, t. *^\^K^ t^^^ i^^'' 

shears n. p/. ^KTcTC/. *T^ /, 
shed n. ^ w. W w. OTc5r / 

shed r. t W^f ^r^, (*^, 

- — to shed rain, ^ f^^lJ^, 
^r qrar^, ^ ^R^t, {mvers.) 
^^o^f^^. ^. This roof 
sheds rain,f *5U|<4|oi^5frff, 
or ^ ^^TO^^ ^^ ^-T^^ 
^. 

sheep w. *i«^ n. *l^ w. 

shelf w. ^^/. ^ m. w. ^T^- 

shell ». «Ff^ n. w. 

— egg shell, *^/. *^*^ /. 

— cocoanut shell, *ll4l/. 

g-. ^T^/. ^[n? m. —oyster 
shell, muscle shell, ftn 

/. 1^^ /. ^rr^ n. —• 

pearl shell, ^5^/. ^^ n. 

shell ». f. ^al^, ^n^, (^fTT- 

shift V. t '^<5«"l, ^<(«ii<;w 

shift V. i, fTSJ^, «n^t ftr^^, ^- 
shift n. ft***^ /, 5^/ ^J^rnr 
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wi, ^» — to make a shift, 
•hilling «. ^^ IRTTC^ ^, 
fchine v. t. ^^TO^, '^t^ ^, 

shining a. %5|#,^«rt^, IRTRr- 

ship n. 1^5^ ». ^TT^w. ^RTST 

n. 
ship r. f. ^MM^H'C ^TO^, T^- 

^rn^TfT qR^, ^I^M^'W 

shirk r. i. ^rR^^(^N"ll^l), 

shiver V i. 5^i^">, OTPt,«n:- 

>n:^, (iwcrg.) tf^ ^TsPt. 
shock w, 'rar tw. (^)'TO w. 

shock V. t. >re^ ^TT^ySt, (m- 
vers.) 9l^Vf^*"l*R^. (^) 
I^IJT 55^5)--^, (mver5.) '^^ 

— to be shocked (invers,), 
qtm'TO^i^iT^. (*i) (»n 
reri.) ^TfT SJPPt-fl^. 

shocking fl. ^, «T^, ^^. 

shoe n. ^^T m. ^/. ^n^f/. 

shoe r. *. ^TIvT ^r^-55n5j-. 

shone pre^ o/* shine. 

shook pre^ o/* shake. 

shore n. ^f^^ m. ^ n. ^ f. 



tigs^mi, X.) 

short cf. ^t^rTr,^TqT,^j''n',^r#, 
T^f, ^HH, ^w, ^nir, 
^. 

— in short, tfi^i^u. 
should V. a. *I*W^MI^ i^iiW 

8?^ *hK*45H ^K«IH^. ^« 
Children should obey their 
parents, ^^RTT^ ^m^ ^- 

You should not do so, J^F 
«r^ ^T^ ^. — You should 
have done this yesterday, 
5# f Wl^ ^<\^\^ ^. — 
I said you should not go, 

said you should go, ^ «fRff- 

^ ^ ^JPTWS". I said you 
should not go, ^>fll"ni^ ^- 
^ or ^ W^ ^ ^^^ 

told you I should go, ^^TT^ 
^S Vn 5^ ^?ltf^^. I said 
you should go, \ ^Tmi^ {or 

— (8) ^?[r^ Tr?srfit. ^. 

Should it rain (or if it should 
rain) I slmll not go, MIlHi^ti 
11 
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<|%«r ?RC # ^IFnT ^rlf . If I 
fthoold tell you, (or shoald I 
tell 700) you would not let 

me go, ^ # ^pr fftSl^r ^ 
^ ijenr iff* ^^irc ii^ti, 
ITT #55Jr^tiT^?Tr Is''^ 

should think not, 'Htf , »# 
l|55f IRiq. — I should not say 
$0, «1^ * T <t55^.— Were 
I in your place I should not 
do so, ^RT # JW fSnirif 

shoulder w. ^t? m. W^l jn. 

shoulder v. t. ^\v\^^ ^. 
shout n. «?tl*/. 5T^/. ^- 

shout V. i. 5^ f^ ^1 ^- 

show n. ^ninrrrm. (H) 5^/ 
showr. f. ^raft^r, ^ ^f 

^irt^ ^TTi^, ^Sftr <TT t^. 
— to show one*s self -itself, 

shown pret. of show, 

showy a. ^HiK, ^^ft, ^- 

fthrug n. •TRi^ n. (<«lWW)- 
shrug r. f. 3?Rr«}^(^). 
shunr. t. fSF^,2T55^,^^, 

^f%rr ^kK^f \iRo5 5r vifpl"-^. 



shutv. t. ft^,^!^,^^^^, 

-^ to shut up, ^hrt', ^^ 

shut V. i. ft^i ^ ^^, ^ni^. 
shut pret, 4' p. />• of shut, 
shy a. fft?:, 55CIT, fSW. 
sick a. ^rtl", ^NlO, fi^ulO, 

~* to be sick, (invert.) ^TiJT- 
'fl' ^. W {invers.) *5rssr 

sickness n. mT iw. ^l«li^ m. 

side n. ^/. ^TTF /. ^ ». 

-^ by the side of, «f^f S"- 

— on this side, *lf^^. 
— on the oiher side, *^l«*^, 

— on all sides, ^^J^TT, ^- 

sigh n. g^t^TFCr m. '^^TOT m. 

^^^{^ m. 
sigh r. i. ti^*K"l, #^, ^- 

sight n. ^riT/. T5R"/ <?T^ /: 
^T^^Nr^Tn. ^^n. {A) 
^Rfi<4 n. ^ m. p/. ^- 

^^ w. ^' This is wicked in 
the sight of God, t ^^V^ 
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^MHT ^rfe" «Tr?, or ? ^- 

— to be in sighf, f^T^,?^- 
-^ to be out of sight, ^T^^ 

^. 

— at first sight, wiftih, T- 

— at the sight of, Ml^ah, 
1«lltl Mvsnh, 5#^, qiffT. 

— to take sight, ^"l", %T 

— in the sight of, 5<gnl, 

^TRi?:. {\) MfiThr> ^w^r. 

— (B)— of a gun, WS(f. 

—{yy^'^t^ m. ^/. ^. I 
never saw such a sight in mj^ 
life, «n5f ^^Pqr ^T^ 4lftc5) 

^, or 'irerft^ »^ ^ 

gign n. ^/. f^^ n. «'^OT 

n. <^ n. PnaF»ff/, (^) 

eignt;. t. ^^T^. 

signify r. ^ 5raf^,Wh^,5ir5y- 
Ml", («wer*.) ^ ft^t, «?^ 
*<tf^. It does not signify, 
(invers.) ?W ^Hfll^-^JTSy-^ 

'Hff. (^) (,vi».) ^mfiprtf 

silent a. ^^FR", ^TT, H^. 
silly fl. %^, ^n«i, Jpnar, ^' 



'IF^, ^, Htar, ^T^T^' 
Pr^, f?^, ^^^. (^) 

simpler. ^EIWT, ^[^^, 5^> 

?pr. (^) ^qr, #incr, w- 

sin V. I. 'ffT ^fT?:^. 

since pr€p* ^i^H* ^.— since 
morning, t<<ni<*HHj^. 

since flii. 'Pf. ^. Three days 
since, ttT RTTO ^. How 
many days since he came^ 
% ^i^ ftr^ ftro B!^, or 
Wl" ^IvMl^i ftrtfr ftW 5!^. 

since con;. 'WRejt * • • • t'll^, 

7* Since God is my friend 
I am not afraid, ♦I"! W 

ft^ ^, or ^ WRi ^^ 

or %T »nW ft^ »T^^ 'I^ 

sincere a. Hnpff,Pl'^MC SRT- 

sincerely ac/. JT^^, ^T^lwf- 

sincerity «. W^^m. ^T^FWI^ 

sing V. i. f. Tf^, TPR 'ITT^, 
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single a. 'T^T^, ^H*^, 'HJr^, 

— a single man, ^^1. 
single (out,) ». ^ Pm^j^RT^, 

singly a(i. 'T^'T^, J^HT, ^TiT- 

singular a. ^*l^i ^T^^, ^R"- 

— singular number, ^*^- 
^^. 

sinkn. ^Wf/. ^fff^/*. 
sink r. i. 5^ , ?^, ^ ^^ , 
TO^, 17^, 1^, ?a^, 

sink V. t. J^R^i ^[Wt,^^fir5|-, 

sip «. *J^*i>* m. 

sipr. *. t. ^pr^, '^t^ift^, 

sirn. a. llfRM, ^ll^, #, 

5Tfr. 
sit v. t. TO^. 
six cf. ^'nn', ^. ^. Six times 

six are thirty six, ^IfT ^ET* 

sixpence ». ^^^ T^ ^^. 

sixth a. ^IRTRT, W. 

sixth n. 'TffhO'. 

sixty a, tll^. 

sizeti. MR*<ri n. 'IH'n. ^' 



skate ». 'Jrpn'/. (qnrfsT^niff 

skate «. t. ^RK?r '^fTcJ^t (ijty. ^ 
skill n. ^'^ n. 3% /. ?7^!^ 

skilled a. T^TT, fHfT, ^^5fR", 

«Tvn#, vsTPTwr, MK^, ^- 

skillful a. ^Rk^iH, mRawi, 

3?T, ^TH^, f^r^, S^ OTT, ^ 

skinif. ^EfT^rtf/. ^m. ^F'l^ 

^/. 
skinv. f. 2|rRT^ ^IRW, ^ 

fb«wl. 
skip V, i. ^MM"I, R«l<*vs^, ^ 

slap w. >ri^ m. ^^PTT m. ^HH^ 

slapr. f. ^TORPlr, ^l?R^, 

slate ff. ^/, (<^NI^). 
slave n. ^TO" »!• ^pW m. #ir/. 

slay r. i. Nt JJR^, ^>sl^, f?«ir 

^. 
sled It. TOT^ir^^rRiu 
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sleek n. Jp^I^HT, »?^, 5RT, 

sleek 9. e. 'T^^i^' 

sleep n. fitT/. %[/. PnCT/. 

sleep 1?. ». fiW ^, Pnf^, (m- 

slept pret, of sleep. 

slice m ^^f. *M*<»*1 /. ^1^ 

slice V. t. *!*"), ^ITR^, ^FRT 

slidp^e^ o/* slide. 

slide t. I. Ntit.^, id<*»^, ^R:^, 

slide V. t. ^T^, ^Cft^,ti^*l- 
slight fl. *i^Vir, ?55cCT, i^- 

slight n. ^fl^l m. ^^^ m 
?5Rr/ t^^/. ^H*IH 11. 

slight V. f. ^TTRT ^r^, ^^^IT 

slightly ad. HW^, ^rft^Rrf, 
slip n.^NRTm. ^T^"^n. ^^ 



"" to give the slip, ^^i 

slip r. I. PltiV"t, 'ER:^, <:I<*»^, 

g^, pRol'^ fT?!^. (^) 

— to slip off or away, ^^^9 

slip V. t. ^n?:^, wR"!, PRnc- 

slow fit/. 4'tf. ^TR^KTO^ fej, 

'^*R"IKI, >IJT, ^ (in 
comp), 
slily «rf. ^, tlM^M, g[ff^, 

small a. ^fFT, W^T, ^, BTJiy^ 
f55^^ ^o«T, ^JtT^, ^ra"- 

— small pox, ^/, 
smart o. JW^^^^,?,'^,^- 

smart r. t. ^l ^^^^ T^T^* 

^p^, ^^f j^, m^. 

smart n. TT^/ V^ f- 
smatterer n. «^f^^ m, •Th- 

smell n. ^W m. W m. 

— a bad smell, 'HT f. jif>T. 
11* 
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— a good or pleasant smell, 

smell V. t. pfit, ^m ^, ^- 

^, (invers.) ^TET^. 
smell V. t. (inven.) ^TO-^irT 

^. 
smile fi. f'Wg^n. f^^n. (^) 

smile «. I. f^g^ ^T^, fTOT. 

— to smile upon, ^Ml^^ttK 

— to cause or make to smile, 

qr^, TO5r «FT^. 
Smith «.;>. ^irror^^. 

smith n. fii«^l w?. ^^FC m. 

— blacksmith, ^^K m, 

— goldsmith, ^IIK m. 

smooth fl. i^r, yo*yoi|"ri,e^, 

smooth ». ^ T^ ^^, 5W,' 

snail n. ^TtW^flPT/. 

snake w. 'BTT m, ^ m. 

snap n. '^^Z. 'f^/. ^- 

snap V. t. ^m(^, ft^-^^i *^K"). 
snivel r. t. ^ ^-^5Tf%, 'C^ 



snout n. 5^niir n, 5^1^ «. 

snow n. ^ n. 

snow r. i. ^ ^TvJ^« ^ 

snuff ». ^#f/. ^ra"m. ^- 

snuff r. f. ». ^, '^rrafH^^re 

5Tr^3«!Tr f^srn:^, jrcsr?:^, 

snug a. #i^,^^^ ^r^^n: 

^. Doso, ?^S-^S^5^. (^) 
ri?frr, 'T^ST. ^. — ' so bad, 
ScrRTT fS-^T^. — so good, 

^. This good man said, do not 
cry. I will take you home. 
So he took her in his arms, 
&c. ^^^MTTP^fTTT^, 
^ ^, # f55T ^ ^i^» 
Wf ^ frff ^^, r — but 
as they all knew her they 
thought it was false, and 
would not stop. So she lay 
there, &c. T<^ ^ JEl^ 

9Tit 3# ^fm ^T^fT % 'arSi^ 
<i^HM. qraf ^ q^ rr- 
^, r(p. 6) 
— so..,as ^' • '^, rnrr* 
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• • ^. ^. He is 80 cruel as 
never to be contented with 
slaying 80 long as he sees any 
living creature near him, Wf 

5^ ^^. (p 92.) - I ran so 
as not to bo late, W ^^ 

or ^J^tftr o^nj 5|^ ?r^ jqt 

— so long as, «nWf • • • ^f- 
so many, so much, T^' 

just so, ^6^. 

— so that, ^suittl<?f ^if 

^' 1 tell you this, so that you 
may know, &c ••• ^ ^W^Tft 
^^ ? # J^ ^W^. (p. 
9!). — She hurt her nose sc 
tliat it bled, Rr^^ 5;fRn'vrr 

(p. 51.) 

8oak V. t. nni^, fiT5pr m^\ 

5^-^, (i/ii7m.) ^PC^, ^^• 

8obn. 5^/. 

•ob V. u ^^f ^^t *{^^^"l 



social cf. "^iw^l^rt^i; #r^ 



society n, ^'^^/ 't^^ m. ^Wf 

/. (^) 'Siw/ ^'Ff/. fwr- 

sod w, ?^[^ n. *'T n. ?^ w. 

softer. T^, ^rm, ^5", cRtij^r, 

softly a(/. fsy, ynriM* 

soil n. ^5Rr^^/. Jrrfr/. ijfiT/ 

soil r. t. ^6^, W^^. 
soiled a, Sr p, p. 'T^TT, *|o**l. 

•"• to be soiled, 'I^^'l". 
sold pref, 4' />• P» <2/" sell, 
soldier w. fiO^lf m. ^'f'Rr iw. 

solitary fl. 'Hf^, ^RT^T, ^^^^^ 

Solomon n. /?. J^^^ ^N". 
some a.2ritf,#^,^^^,f^tr- 

^nr, «T^, ^N^, ^virar, 
^rlitar, ^f^Rf?r, ^^^ffrcr. 

— someone, ^T^, *ll"Tit^* , 

somebody w. ^r^R^^^r^rlO. 
something n. ^t^, f%f^, VI^. 
sometimes fl^. ^^ ^Tvjf, TOF^ 

somewhere ad, Cf* <1\i, ^TRT 

son n. Jf m. 5^^ m. ^^Tf ,n. 
soon arf. «*i<tit, ^ tssr^. 

— soon after, ^^ t^FhfT. 
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— as 800D as, ^'fi-3*fH> 

I weot out as sooo as he 
came, ^Nt ^ «HW, ^^H 

#^itr ?t^, or^ «?Rry f?f- 

^ I would as soon meet a 
thief in tlie dark as a frog, (p. 
96). ^f^^5^*Trf^«f>^lTTrf 

'nWf . I would as soon do 
this as that, ¥ ^TPf ft^^ 

soolhe r. t. ^ilnM , OTcf ^fT?!^, 

Sophj n. /J. ^E#t^ 5fR-. 

sore n. ^^^ n. ^^T wi. *RTT m. 

sore a. f jfeTrf, ^. 

sorrow n. wT m. ^'^ w, ^1^ 

sorrow r. t, TO^ ^TEIW, (inrerj.) 

sorrowful a. R^iT, §^. 
sorry 17. WNlQi,f:ferr. 

"^ to feel sori-y or he sorry, 
. f^«r «??^, (*«»«r«.) TOTI^ 

sort n. 'nrrr m. ^T^/. ^TPT / 

sort ». ^. ^f^, H*KIM4«ui 



sooiidfi. «fl^FWm, ^^ti. 5fRr 

sound ». u ^X^f (mvtn,) 5P^ 

sound r. f. ^H^^. 

sound fl. ^f^TOT, ^HW, >?T, 

soup n. tiniial^ 'IPft. 

soum. 3?wr,»?n^,^5r,*?wr- 
2TT. (^) ^nsnap, ^, ^- 
^. 

— tD become sour, ^TH'f. 
sonrv. I. ^TR^, *ri^ft^. 
sour V. t, *^'WR"I r <^?t^ ^JT^. 
scuth ti, 4^ a. ^fij^/. 
south-east w. »<l5^, ^ ^fe^* 

south-west II. ^'Kol /. ^rfinr 

sovereign II. II W m, ^^ f. 

^3rtr in. ^if^'l^ m. 
Spain w. /?. ^T^ %?0r% ^. 
spare a. f ^T; qHTo?, #T, ^- 

<i^^si«, 3T^, ^T^SBT, ^^:rfr, 
spare r. ^. ». ^ ^T^, %^, (iw- 

^, iRir ^KT^, f ^^^f 
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^^^, «I*NM"I, ^^, TOW 

spark »i. f^f^/. 

sparkle t? t. 55^^, fRTC^, 

speak r. f. «. %^,^=rnF^,5T^. 
spear w. W^ m. ^^/. ^- 

speck n. r!^:^FW m. ^i^ m. 

spectacle n. ^^^ w. 
spectacles ti. ;?/. ^^'•^w. ^^TT 

speech w. ^1^/. ^l^ n. %^ 

<peed n. ^^/.^t». ^ f. 

""" to make speedy w*'*M 
speed v. f . ^^ ^R5ft«r->5n^% 

— to speed one's way, «*»^^ 

speed r. t. ^^ ^^r^^St-lTPt. 

spell »i. 'N" m. ^^ 111. 

spell r. t. 51 •^l'^ W^f v^^ 

spelling 71. «Tem^ ^^1^, 

spelling-book n. <RTOTW J 



spend V. t. W^f W^ ^>T^, 

^KT'Pt, *i*<n«i, <i4^\f 

spent /)rc^ ^p. p. o/* spend. 

— to be spent, ^^, 'f^, 

— to be spent (with fatigue), 
^^f ^5R^, fil"l^, iTHFt, 

spice n. 'TOW m. 

spice «. t. 'rarW ^n^, frRiR: 

spied pret, if p. of spy, 

spill If. t. f. ^n^, ^^^. 

spirit w. »7RJrr m. 'TTT m. 
/. «R^IFr ft. ^ m. ^ fiL 

'W n. 

in good or high spirits, ^- 

— in bad or low spirits, ft«- 
spirited a. ^TTTT, f^F^, ft'T^. 

spitr. j. ^^^ fiNrcnr^,^* 

spite n. ^T^T^m./. 'J'TO m./. 

— in spite of, ^^,*fwlft. 
^. He did it in spite of my 
injunction, ^ rfRflT %St 
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spiteful a. 'T^, *<*^i41^, 
splendid a. ^«Itil, ^♦ii<<«iii, 

split V. t. N^, 'St^, ^^ 
split V. i. 5?^, f^T^, ^*«"l, 

split pre^. ifP'P»of split, 
split a. J^, 5^^, N^ 

spoil r. t. 'fra^, ^r^Tf fi^, 

spoil v. t. 'rraf^, ^rrf^sTna" 
ir^, ^i^OT <ir?:^, ftr^nrft^, 

spoke pre^ of speak, 
spoken p» p. of speak, 
spoon n. ^'HTm. ^f. 
sport n. ^/. *lt*Ci/ R%T 

— in sport, *rt«tiO-ft4l?' 
sport V. i. Tnn^, fi'll^ ^iT^, 
sportive a. ^<*«*i^, ^Qt^k", 

^HPfnr, HHiil, ^^r«T. 

spot w. fi*l"l 17. ^TRTot./. W- 



spot r. t. ^^ -^TT -<ir^ 

spotr. ». 'Jnr Ti%-fl^. 

spotted </. FN^RPN^, in^, 

spout w. ^t'ft'y. *Pf3r OT. T^ 

/. ^T^ m. ^^ 

spout V. t. ^^f^t #3%, (^- 

spout ». », W«^, g^^, Pra^, 

{^ r.) 

sprawl V. f. u 'ftU"!, TO^, 

—sprawling, fRT OT Mti^i, 

spread v. ^ t. Mti^^, ftt1l^"l, 

^fW)", fW<"l, ^R5^. 
spring II. ^/. ^^/ OTnn' 

m. (^)innrm. (^)^*rj». 

n. 
spring r. t. ^ W^f 3^, 

sprout w. ^^<" wf. ^n" m, m*i 

sprout r. i. ^tfT^, ^5^, ^- 
^,5^, {inters.) «Tfr-4lT 
^. 

spurr,. 'TnTr/:(qRP^). (^) 
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spur i\ t, ^dft"l, iNo&«|, ^fTirr 

»py n. ^ M. ^^ m. ?f»IT. 
spy V. t. ^^1 ?fS5o^, (mrew.) 

— to spy out, ?!"!• 
square a, '^W^f ^0^1. 
square root n. IiNm*J<* n. ^- 

square n.^^f/. ^ iw. (^) 

square r. ^ ^T'ET ^KT^. (R) 

squeal r. ?. f^**"!, fit^FT^ 

squirrel ». W^f.^^f. ^- 

St. or saint, ^ m. ^H^ m, 
stain n. Wf m. R^M<M m iT- 

stain V. *. tipt, H?:5|r,^jRr-f^- 

stained a. 4' p. p. vfMTi«, ^l^l. 
stair w. m^/. 

—stairs ;>/. f^RT m. f^T^/. 

— up stairs, *il«i*^^. 

— down stairs, ^T^f , (1T^- 

stake 77. ^^m. ^S^fm. ^WT 

^ f. 

— to be at stake, (invers,) 

stake ». ^ ^-^ ^TTOT-^rr^ 



stalk Ti. ^ m. ^ w. ^n^f/. 

^T^ITT/. INTw. f^i^^i* /. 
stalk V. i. Prr^, 3^??i^, 31T- 

stall w. I^PT/. aw «. (^) T- 

stammer r. i. ^l^ 'TI^, fT- 

stamp n. Rror iw. #fr/. ^ST 

/. ^ m. ^mm. 2n=rr 171. 

stamp w. f. tJTFf, fitJl^ st^oj" 

stand w. ft^^/. ^W/. ^CT^ w. 

/. (8)R^^m, 

to come to or be at a stand, 

stand r. t. ^^ ^T^, ^K^lr. 

— to make stand up, ^W 

^TO^. ^. The lamp stands 
on the table, f^ *l«IMl 

— to stand for, ^T^ ^TO^t, 
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— a tear stood in her eye, 

•tartw. ^TTOTm. ^^ m. (^) 

'PR 11. M^lt fi. fH^ n. 
•tart V. i. T^^, ft^^, fsT- 

^. (^) Pr^fT «n%, Pra^, 
w^, ?oE^, ^nc^, ^ uf^. 

start V. t. nH*N"l, jsrf^. 

starve v. ». 'S^f T^, >J% 

starve r. ^ y'IWIH»TR:^,OTWf 

state n. ^T^^^/. 5^/ ^RT 
/. ^W/ (^) 'TS^ n. ^(^ 

n. 5^^m. (\) ^n^riT/ 

in a bad or sad state, ^- 

— in a good state, ^ft^, 

state v. ^. ^rnplr, f^ft^, ^- 

station ??. *T5% /; syjf^ ,„^ |^ 

/ 
station u. t. ^'^, ^iW «F^, 

stajr n. T^^m m. ^T^^FT n. 



stay r. ^ ^Off^, ^ll^, ^TT- 

steal r. ^. ^K^, ^t^ ^KT%, 

steal w t. ^t^R ^-«n%, ^5^ 

— to steal away, -^^jk^-^T^ 

steel w. ^^5TT n. ^1% n. 
stem n. ^3" »,. "^ „. ^fTfr /. 
stem V. ^ WJ^ ^ vsfPl". 
stepn. ^KTITn. ^Tf^^m. ^ 

n. 2'It/. qr^sT^n. (^)qnrtt 

He is coming for I hear 
his steps, ^ ^^ ^, ^ ^ 
^ cTRt ^[^ \^L 

stepr. i. 'wrR^,qr3:^rnB'- 

stew w. M«WI^. 

stew r. ^. f^«ri^, 'TnK* ^R^. 

stew r. *. fti^"l. 

stick 77. ?JT3t /. ^fvT TO. 55i^ 

71. ?5Tf/. fitrqfr/ qft^ m. 

stick r. I. f^^^, ?5nj^, ^T^T- 
7^, T^, fecPi', Uf^, 3T^, 
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— to Stick out or up, ^wK 

stick V. t. h*iH"l,^Na*R«l, 
5T^, vflvSM^, vsil^5"l. (^) 

— to stick in, ^t^, 'ft^, 

— to stick out, 'n^r ^fR^ 

-xn^, 5? ^KT^. ^. He 
stuck (put) his head out of 
the window, t^ feT^frtT- 
^ «TnT^ ^^ W^f or ^^ 
fer^SfgR v?i4iM3. — He 
stuck (put) out his foot, «^ln 

stiff a. ?n^, wr^T, Pnr, c*«i^i* 

— to be stiff, nio\"l. 

—^ to become stiff, ^ff'T. 

still fl. ^^f ^TR", Pnrnr, Pr- 
stili od ^r^, Pwr, ♦fT, ^rpr- 

V<H<ft. (^K — still more 
or more still, ^"T^, ^TI^ 

(8) ^m^, ?raft, ?rar. 

still v. t. ^TRT ^Tt^, ^WR|5|, 

still n. ^ *l^"^r^ ^ n. 
stilt n. ^W*ir/ (TO^n* 55T|^ 



sting «. t. ^^, 'fWl' »?R:^, 

^frkr ^nr^ (tot, r) 

stir n. ^MMviy. ^2:qry: Iff'T- 

stir «. t. ?r5J^, f^f 2^, ^' 

stir ». U ^mR'^I, 2"^55^, ^TTST- 

-^ to stir up, «<»M, f^- 

stock n. ^rtl^y, PHUN/. ti^ 

fTwnjwi. (8)#3-(5rRr- 

— stocks, pi <^^1 »f. 
stock r. ^. 55T^, 3^^, Bl^- 

stocking n. ^IHlNT ^sfT w. 

stole pre^ o/* steal. 

stolen p. p* q/* steal. 

stone n. ^^ m. '^ m. ^- 

"'grindstone, t15l^l^ 

-- whetstone, f^nOFTT m. 

— hewn stone, i^ll ffi. 
(^) ^ /. (*«*! '*?!)• ^. stone 
of the mango, ^HTy, — stone 
of the jack fruit, date, &c. 

stone t;. U ^<^ W^. 
13 
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Stood pret, of stand. 

stool n. ^ fH. ^f^Htf. ^tNl* 

stoop V. u ^^, pi^, «lh#, 

stop n. Pr?nw i». *i?^ n. ^trrr 

■^to put a stop to, T^ *t»^"l, 
. ^^ ?r<^, H^PTiT ^Pf^. 
stop V. ». ^it^, ^CT^, ^T^raFT 

stop 1/. f. ^rt^f^, ^iT^rnpr, 

ft^t, ^(3-^ ^KT^f^ 

— to be stopped, ^ flW 

-T?^-nf 5)-. (stop ». i, 'TT- 

stolen. "Ert^PTm. BT3r^ n. ^ 
/. ^^^ m. (^) t^w. W?- 

n. J^HTn, TOTt/. 
store r. #. ^rf^^^PC^, tiUl^"l, 

storm n. ^W^I^T n. ^R^^" ;;,, 

^^^\^ m. 
storm V. i. ^^^, J^JTPf H^:^, 

storm V. t. ^s^ *nT^-^rr^. 



stormy fl. rJ^SHNI,m<{oiui^Mi^ 
story »« 4fe/. *^/. ^RtT/. 

/. *ivj* n. f^^ m. ^^f. 
tptf, {\) iTsT^ (^TtHT), 

— an upper story, *i«l^'l i??. 

— second story, *ll^ yi 
stout a. TST^, ^SS-^^ J?^^, 

^T^, >J|^^, 5FTOt, ^- 

straight a._^, 5?f2^,^n:^, ^T- 

^, ^, ^TsiT, ^Ro?r ^fr^, 

straight ad, ^T^^, ^T'^FRT. 
strange a. RT^, "^^i^^tilR*, 
^TITT^ 8T35, ^T^, ^^^^r 

stranger n. *^[T|^f »i. ^oi^jNi 

— to be a stranger to, •T 

straw n. ^TTT/: qSTw. (^)^^ 

/. 
strawberry ti. ^<=hl H«»>K^ H^«, 
stream n. ^ m. 'flT /. W^ 

stream r. i. (in»cr«.) ^^1" 'T^ 
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street n. rW m, ^R^/. Wf m. 

(^ihlrirtl), Jfif /. BRf/; 
slrength n. ^^ n. ^iT w. ^OW 

/. f^ /. ^£T^^ n. ^ m. 

stretch r. t ^FT^, ^H^-^t^^RT- 
"I", ^TRH^, TO?:^, m?ft^. 

— to stretch out (the hand, 
&c.), ^ ^^, 33- ^T^. 

f tretch V. i. ^^T^J^)'^ q^^, aHT- 

stretched a, 8f p, p. «ll*<, ^f[^f. 

strike ». t. W^^ WV^f «TTvJ^, 
55PT^, ^t^, fte^, ^jftS^, 

to strike with adcair^ou, 
a thought strikes me, 

^T^ ft'^R ^Ts^n" irrt^ •iftN' 

— to strike out, ^ ^, f 

strike r. t. ^51?!%, 5^q5|-, qiip|-, 
string w. ^^/. ^ »i. ^ w. 

/. %^/ ^m. 
string ». ^ ^15^, ^^. 
stnpn. f^^iHf, PWf/. ^nst 



strip ». f. ^^f ^fr ^T^, ^- 

— to strip oflF, Wl^. 
stripe 71* ^ n^. ^^ f^ 
stripe V. t. TST ^?!^-^n?%. 

striped a, qir^, TTPrfr^ 7r- 

stroke «. ^T^^ w. *T5<KI m. 
stroog ff. TsTJ^, CTST?:, '^• 

^rr, «pr:, tot, ^i^fKf srar*, 

JlHT, WIT, #UW, W^, 

stro^Iy ad, ^**^'l, ^«^, 

struck j)f^. 4rp» J^' of strike. 
stucjf pr^t ifff^ffOf stick, 
study n. »?WTO w, 9M^ n. 

m. {\) f%^ «. i^al^/. 

study V. U i. ftT^, ^TWJRT 
^F^, r%^ ?FT%, 55V to|-. 

stuff ft. q^w. ^\^H n. ^ 
m. f^^^ m. /. fll^ Iff, ^- 

^Hff5^, 

-* of gpod stuff, ?I?r^ ^- 

stuff r. f. *TT^, 5RI^, «TR^ 

JK^, IsR^, ^772%. 
stmygpret, 6f p. p, ^ sting. 
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stupid 0. ^, ^r^f ^, WTf 
stye n. ^^KTHT 'TJ^. (^)^- 

subject n. ^S/. f^T^ m. 

—subjects, pi. ^ci?f /. Tsrr/. 

subject a. «tf^, ^^, «?>fhT, 
subject V. t. ^r^^F^, ^1^1 

-^5nPf. ^. This subjects me 
to inconvenience, ****^ 

submission a. ^T^ft^TtT n, ^^fPff- 
submissive a. fN'^^nH', 5«ti*<l, 

submissively <m/. ^•^M, •TRn n, 
substance n. tiKRi m. ^TPPf 



(e) *?^ «. #rf%*/. f(^f. 
succeed r. t. PW^, ^ ^T^, 

PT^, ^JHFI', PWT^, {in- 
vert.) f^WTf »TO^. ( ^ ) «?r5f 

succeed v. t. '^^ ^ ^,-'^ 

PfHT^, ^TTi^ ^i^f ftl^W 

success n. PWTf m. W^ «. ^ 

/. ^^^yf^f. n. ^W m. 
such a, *T^, «?^Er^, ?Rfr, TO^, 

tJiR^au ^. He was such a 
good man that every body 
loved him, ^ rT^ -^Mfwi 

*T^r^» I never saw such a 
large one before, ^HTT ^R^T 
''ir ^nff mft«4| 'TTtf. Such 
persons should be punished, 

*?lf ^T^^ fererr ^^^f^^ ^t^ 
«Tit?r, or «rar ^rj^rtn Urn 

— such as, #r'^*%, ^frft"- 

?^, WSf* • •TOT. ^. Such 
as obey God will be happy, 

nT^. Give me such a book 
as you have, 'HJ' J^HT JCTT- 
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— such k on6, «?^, H^TFT, 
suck V. t. ^F[ f^f "^^t 

^ sudden a. ^**^MI<^I, ^T^Ryrf- 

suddeflly ad. *T?reif^, ^^TTT^, 

suffer «. t. t. €JB^, Htq^, ^Sr- 

»T^. (^)^. ^. He suf- 
fered roe to go, **<ln *<«l 

sufficient o. JH, Jt^, '^ijji^r 

— to be sufficient, 5^^, J^ 

sufficiently «</, 5^, ^Rf. 
suffocate ». t. ^^♦Il'ir, (mver$.) 

suffocate ». ^ ^TRT-^ ^St^. 
sugar n. Wf^f. ^uijTf. W- 

suit n. ^I^iw. #^m. (^) 

suit r. t i, «Wr^, ^, #f ' 
^fT^ *f^, *Rt?f TS^f #fe 

suitable a. ^iiR, #^, ^W- 



sum n. K^^f, ^^^ff /: (^.) 

— what sum, ftfSt* 
■^ a large sum, J'^^. 
"~ a sum of money, h^u 

sum (up) V. t ^nr^T^y^nir 
^iT^, 'crtrr 5ir^^ ^ntrar 

summer n. vi'»'l«M<« m. ^fRT 
iw. 

sun n. ^ HI, «nf^ m. ^ m. 
TORT?: m. Wf^ m. HRSi^ 
m. ftH*< m. (^)^^ n. 

Sunday «• ^TTftpSRmt «i. 'Cft^TC 

sung pre^ S^ p* p* of sing* 
sunk pre^. 4* p* i>* o/* sink, 
sup ». t. %^ (^l^l«5i). 
superior ar ^, ^^rHTt ^i'F^* 

supper n. %#, W^f (tiU^). 
supply ». yCf in. 3^CW fw. yt 

supply V. t. 5^^, ^f ^'^ 

support «. TOT ». fSR^/. OT- 

'Tras'rn. (^)«?rwFriw. ^ 
support ». ^. TO%, ^i»rr3^, %- 
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ftWi 



suppose V. t. ^nni%, ^l^^f 

•?^^r^ ^PC%r 'ff^f (mtJcn.) 

sore a. Pwfef , ^NftT, PT^WW, 

— to be sure, ^^q ti*<Mi^, 
T 3^,t {invert.) W^ 
m^f #5Fr ^^, Pf^ 

sore ad. ^^t ^T^. 
surface fi, ^V^f, (^tf^^^JJ- 

— below the surface, ^^fM, 
"~ near th% surface, ^in vff* 
7" on the surface, ^t ^^f 

surprise n. TOPT w* ^^ n, 

"~ by surprise, *l'^l*t*, *T- 

4iiM\^f ^iN^, «TTOrt. 

surprise v. t. t^ ^R^, #^, 

"~ to be surprised, ^flf T- 
^, ^f ft^, ^^ ^^, 

Susan n. p. fel^^ TTf. 
sustenance n. ^T'SJ m. ^HfT «. 

•tor: m. ^mK m. ^^TiH^l 



swallow n. ^fw. ^TT^ot. (^) 

swallow V. u Pn*t, ?ira^, ^- 

swam pr«^. ^ swim. 

swan «. 5.i^^ti m. 

sweep V. t. 5T^r ^ ITR^. 

sweep n. SRT m. wmi«.i m, 

sweet a. jfi^, 'I^, f^, f^, 

sweetmeat n. ftl^/. 'STT^jw. 
sweetness w. 'frSfy. Jff^ „^ 

swell n ?^*HI jw.(^g4f^rt4). 
swell r. I. ^^t y^r 5P^- 

-"to cause to swell, ^<in^r 
swell V. t. ^R^, ^«|M, #^ 

swift J. 'R^, tqft^r, W^TTy 

swiftly flrf. ^, «^ftr?r, iki^fi, 

swiftness n. ^ wi. ^T^/ ^RT 
swim r. ». ^Jf^/^T^, ^<^, 
swing w.^f^^ m. f^ m. ii^ 
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swing V. i #^^-^t^, ^^t 

swing©, f. thfiT?^, ^|wR^. 
sword n. ^PC'^/. ^^ m. 
syllable n. *WJ^ n. 

T. 

Table n. ^^iT n. »w. ^^t^ m. 

— to sit down to the table 
(to eat), H«IH< TO^. 

tail n. tr^ w. ^/ y^ n. 
take ». f. ^, >?^,^5f, ^^^ 

— to tale away, ^^, ^^, 

— to take (to eat or drink), 

— to take turns, 5ilMioJ|^ 

— to take care of, ?=fHR^, 

— to take care, <^^^^m 

WToSS)-, «pi^. ( ^ ) —Take 

care ! «1^<^k! 

*— to take off, ^RT?^. 

—to take out, ^TR^, ^qj'l' 

— to take up, «^«"l, 5^- 

— to take up room, {invert,) 

— to take a walk or ride 



?K<^f fir ^niT^^n^, ^- 
^ ^r^, *<"*i"l, TR^* 

•** to take pleasure, ^^ ^* 
^f (mvers.) ^ ^1^. 

— to take place, ft^, ^^. 
"*■ to take a path or road^ 
?^ ^1^ ^fPt", ^ >?^. 

— to take hard or ill, ^TfST 

f^n%, (iwrcn ) ^if^ ^Tt^t. 

— to take time, ^^Til ^T^, 
(inWrf.) ^SJHT^. 

— to take notice of,-^ ^5^ 

— to lake liberiies(p. 73.) 

"*" to take the liberty to do, 
to ask, to say, H?litji-4l«ti^- 

taken p, p. of take. 

tale n. ^f. ^W/. ^P^ f. 

talent «. j/^/ ^ m. j/^/. 

— a man^or person of talents, 

jraniR, jRiTJir^, diiisi. 

talk n. i=f^ m. ^TPTOFT ^,. 

/• ^ 

talk V. t. ^TTTORr SF^, ^EhT!^ 

?KT^, ^tSJ^, iS^TT ?rt:^, flte 

tall a. ^f f«nrar. 

tallow n. ^^r??ft/ (^!Tr#t). 

tame «. ^["l^ i o&5gi | , ^^^ qR- 
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— to be tame, 4««l«l«i"l, W- 
tame v. t. ^HoS^, ^^^ JPRT- 

taste «. ^/. 5J^/. ^TR" m. 

taste V. t. ^fT^, ^f^ ^, 

taste V. t. SHFT, (invert.) ^N 

— to taste good, ^"^^ fliT 

tattle V, •. *HlSr«^*^,TT'?n:^, 

^fflt ^rW, ITT ^^'IT. 
tattling II. 5|rRJ^/. ^^Tity: 

Uttling a. '^^IT, ^fR#C, 

taught pret, ^ p p. of teach, 
teach V. t, ftl*f^"), ^?^, 

teacher M. ftl+H^IKT m. ^- 

tear (^) n. ^rj. ^^m.n. 
tear (^) ». t. ^^^^^ f^^, 
R<iK"l, JT^^t, -^i*"!. 
to tear in pieces, WjRT 

tear v. t, ITR^, P^?:^. 



tearing n. R^TTT n. 
teeth pL of tooth« 

tell ». t. ^rw^, ^f^, Pf^fq^r, 

teropern. ^^WF? m. ^TO^/. 

m, (^)'Tr*n. (>^). 
temper v. f. ^ ?nC^, ^W5l^ 

temple n. 5^^ n. (^) ^iR"- 

tempt V. t, #if "t, 4if^ «r:^, 

temptation n. 'StT m. ♦ll^l -»• 
teno. ^fW", 5^, ^iniT, ^ff^, 

tend©. ^ qi^,^nTr^,<H"), 

tend r. f. ^rsn)", ^t^, q^, 
tender rr. <«Il[^<«I , ^R^, Hfi JJ* , 

giror, ^nir, ^jj. (^) w- 
q#. 

a tender point or spot, 
tender ». U 'nRT .5ir^, ^^ 
tenderly ad, 'H^, *''k^, ^R- 
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tenderness n. TRT/. ^fWrfT/ 

^f^^^/. ^n^mtf. ^^Kmif. 

terrible a. ^T^, ^, *l4*<, 

testament n. ^RTPC m. 

^ Old Testament, fit^ 
^^TR^rr^ T^ HPT. 

— New Testament, f^P^f 

testimony n. ^TO/ ^T^PrTT w. 

than con;.-H^, -^. ^. — le^s 
than twenty, RnETT^ ^fr#, 
f^WSEir STTFT. — more than 
twenty, frBl^f 8TRnr,ft^- 
^. 

— than if, *TO?qT^?jt. ^. 
She felt better than if she 
had eaten the whole, ^ 
4slliWl'«ferf ^m «TfW «?FfT 

thank ». ^ ^TPTTf *JR^, OT- 

^rr JiR^ir, OTSFitf «t^. 

thanks w. p/. ^^/ >3H«ftKtflfrf 

thanksgiving day n. ^M'liK^l'^ 

that pron. ^(, tl", ^. (^) ^, 

that cow;. #• ^. I think that 
he will come, T^ST ^R^ ^fif 
^^, or ^ ^ ^?T5!r 

that's, that is ^H^ ?^T. 



theft 7*. ^tWr/ ?R^/. 

their fl. ^^tNt, «^mW|. 

them pron, «^, t^Tfef, BTTT- 

•TOT. 
themselves jDrow. p/. o/* himself, 

herself, & itself, 
then ad. ^^, r^T, TT, Wr, 'f- 

thence ad, ^^^. 
there (/fl?.^, ^5". 
there is, ^TTf . 
— there was, ^1^1 , frnt", 

lit. 

therefore arf. IT^H', 'ligS, ^T- 
^^^, Wf^, ^TT^, t'TRT, tf- 

these pron, pi, of this, 
they pron. pi, of he, she, it. 
they're, they are 'TT^ ^^. 
they've, they have ^JT^ ^9^. 
thick fl. ^TR", 5Tr, JH^, ^TRT, 
PffW, ^, T^T, st'Br, TRT^ 

thicken v, t, ^TS^l^, 5Tr qr?:5|r, 

thicken ». i. ^R^tj^-^Rfl^lr, 

thickness n. «rn?f /. ^IVn /. 

thief n. ^ m, ^^r?: m. 'J^- 

thieves n, pi, of thief, 
thigh n. 'Tt^r/. q^TT m, 
thirobla n. ^t^ n. ^^J^^TR w. 
thin a, ^TRT5^, ^5fFT ^ff^, ^^ 
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^. 

thin r. ^ *TTW^ ^^^, nti<noft 

thine /?ron. 3^'* 
thing ». <m>f m. ^ n. ^/. 
^/' '^^Z ^^^^^ ^ /• 

(^);?/. ^ETRRw, ^irtWr/: 

think ». t. t. *l^^, f%^,R- 

^T^, 5f Rtfl"l, 5^11^, (in- 

«cr#.) ^T^, 'RH ^-^re^f, 

thinly <ai. ^(^^TT^, ^, #2"- 

—thinly dressed, ^JT#^^ 

thinner a. ^TI^ 'TTrTaf^'JtT^. 
third a. Rltft.1, tprq", frUir. 
third w. ftRfeTwi. f^wt/: 
thirst », ^R"/; ^Tff y. ^^. 
thirsty a. ^•'5«r, 



, ^^, ^TFfl^, 



^ to be thirsty, ^TT^^l", {in- 
vert.) ^R^TJI^. 

thirteen a, ^n, ^(T^T. 

thirteenth j. W^HT, MMiiii}. 

thirty fl. ^?H. 

this pron. 91, fr, f . 

— this morning, ^TTST ti*|o6, 

— this evening, ^^^H^ ^^■ 

— this day, ^TT^. 



Thomas n. p. 3^^ W. 

thorn n. ^^ m. *<^* m. 

thorough a. JU, ^4, «TW. 

those pron* plu. of that. 

thou /7ron. ^. 

though cow;. ^<l. 

thought n. ^r?>Hr/. ft^TK m. 

thouglit ;?rcf« ^ p. p. of think, 
thousand a. fSJlT, ^Tf^. 
thread n. ^HCTw. Hrf ,,, ^ n. 
'^TRT •», ^ m, ^ n. ^TTiT/. 
thread v. t. ^t^j 51?^, (^-^ 

threaten r. *, SfTR^, Sf^W- 

^l^n"l. ^. He threatened 
to strike, f'H^ ^K"<<i^ ^- 
^%^or ^'irCN'^c^ 

three cr. ^, ^, ^, f^. 
Three times three are nine, 

threw pre^ of throw. 

throat n. 1^ m. 1^ m. ^R^m. 

through jorep. ^^, '^, ^THC- 

<T5f?f,«??|f',HT. g-. Through 
the village, #rnp^ -^TT 

(«rr^), TTw?: (to^c^, j?te, 

r) Through a bo%rd, ^n<4(^ 

To get or go throu^ (with 
work, difficulty, duty, &c.). 
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The letter came through the 
Post office, «l'5i^t ^ «TI^. 
He did it through another,. 

throw r. ^ 2T^, %^, ^piT- 
^^t, !3t^, <!*tJH ^, Sir- 

to throw away, out, oflF, 

— to throw down, 'ff^^ 
thrust r. ^. ^R^, ^T^, ^ 

— to thrust out or away, 
thrust w. ^TO^ n. JH^/. 

thus fl(/. ^t, ?ft, mmm, ^- 

thy prow. %^f ^TPT^. 

thyself ;?ron. '^TT, ^m"H^I, 

tidings n. p/. H^Ml-i n. ^t^TRt 

tie n. ^ m. ^ w. 4^T^ «. 
tie r. ^ ^f^, i^ ^KT^, ^- 

tiger w, ^ OT. S'ira' m. 

tight a. ^t ^^f 'TvT^, ^, 

to pull or make tight, 

^TR^, riir-?n^ 2K^^ ^tfoso)". 



— to be tight, ^^^, ?rr3" 

tighteii V. t. ?IT3^, T^ *^, 

till coi^. ^, 11^, #, Mt- 
^, ^. ^/t)o not go till I 
tell you, #^151^ ?hm-^Wc 
Wt ^. — till now, «T- 

time n. ^/. ^WT m. ^'^ m. 

n. ^rs? w. ^ /. frro 

m. ^. — at that time, n«^l, 

-^rrsSf-^rfRT-fcT^. — at 

what time,^^, ^nff,sftW- 

— (^)8mrn[rm. ta^m. ft- 

I have not time to do ihaf, 

—a hard time, Tf PTTt, J^- 
to have a hard time, fT^ 

— (^)t5«l«ft m, ^. — in time 
or eternity, Cf^t^f^TT- 
^«Kr. time of life or life- 
time, ^TTJ^r n. 

-n , llii* ^. — a second 
time, S'^-MlH.— ' three tiroes, 
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Rnr. ^. — This number is 
three times that, tf tJ^i ^ 
^^NrRTRT^. (^) ^. 
Three times three are uine, 
^ HRT ^T^ »TI^. — often 
times, H^Vt, ^Tt^rr. 

umid a. ^Sr^TT, fir^, fir^, 

tinw. y^n. ^w . y^ /. 

tin».<. ^r?fT ^ir?:^-^5T^. 

tired a. ^f'T^i ^^^^^ ^» 

— to be tired, ^^t ^^^f 

tis, it is '^T^ ^'^• 

to |>rep. -^, -^f-^t '"Sf ^t'l . 
^. — to the house, NM^l, 
TO^, ^<l*^r ^tt.-^come 
to me, *IIi^N^^ "^ ^• 
Give it to him, ^ ^1^1 ?". 

^. to this place (as far as 
this place), ^^M^Jd-^n^. ^ 
to this day, «?m-^TRrT ^ 
-'H^. He went to (as far 
as) Poona, ^ y"IF#f-'Tlt# 

— {\) H44|u|. g*. I made it to 
his order, ^'TT^^ STRlt-^if'T- 

— Tliis is not to my taste, ^ 

— He beat the horse to 



death, ^^n^^f^Tc^r «tS ^RT- 

— They all consented to a 
man, Wf4i^ W^ ^. 

— Listen to me (hear me), 

— Attend to your work, ^- 

— He told me to my face, 

-astothis,^'T}HrfMf. 

— It broke to pieces, n J"- 

55 5J^, or «^5^5n^- 
— {^) to fT ^055" RpiNTr^Jir 

f^. 53-. —to go, ^,^, 

^, wnK, ^^ ir^. I 

go to school to learn English, 

toad w. %?f*NT ^ JT^RPr. 

to-day w. ad, ^^TSf. 

toen. ^n. (^IRF^), 'T^ n. m. 

(MUsKN). 
together ad. T^ ^^ ^ ^^y 

fii^, q:*^, ^d^, ^, 

told pret, 4'p- p. j/ tell. 
Toran.;>. JJ^mt^rk. 
Tommy n, ;>. J^^f^ ^. 
to-morrow ad» Sf n. ^^# ^" 
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— to-morrow moruiag, H- 

tohen. 'fPTw, ^m, ^^T^ 

m, 
%enp n. pL \MHt\m. 11%/. 
tongue «. #V/. ftRT/. (H) 

^/. (irir^). (^)HmT/. 

to-night ad. '^TW ^T^. 
coo<m/. ft- ^^ I will read this 

book too, 3jf ^ j^nrft 
^rft^, or ^ If jp^nr 

^i*Jl*«i tir%r, qFft% ^- 

^ (*rf^, '5^aT). 3". This 
is too much, ^ <Hft^*4l'T 

took pret, <f take, 
tool n. ^ff^lTfT fi. ?^ n. 5re5r 
w. BW^ n. ^1^41 / (p/). 
tooth w. ^Hm. ^TSTy: 
torn p. p. o/*tear. ft^lfttf, 

torpid a, ft^<f*f, PTT^rT, 8?%^ 
^, ^, «fT, ftcffi??f. 

t<yiich n. ^inrf !,», ftr^ „, 
—sense of touch, «^fi?feT n, 

touch r. i. ^^ ^f^, ftr^Y 

"^to touch the heart, (tnrcr*,) 

^^ ^. 

13 



tough fl, ^His", %fr, ?irrnr, 

f^nr^, •isi^n, ?ir*^r. 
tow n. ?fnr m, 
tow v» /. 5^^, ^*Rft^, (ffTlr 

towards pre/>k ^tS", 

town n. #r m. n. 5Tf5C n. T- 
TC n. 

toy n. #^ m. ^o&»HHI ^RTpJ 
m. #^ n. 

trade n. ^^ m.S'T^rfrrm. ^KHT 
n. ^T^n. (^)5q^^:m.^- 
f^'^n. ^^m. ^^ n. 

trade ir. ». ^FM[<-g^ ^T?:^, 

translate v. f. n^sj*|i-JTr^trK'^- 

translation ». ^NW< u. ff^"^^ 

m. 
trap n. WW m. 'liter m. 
trash 11, Hoi^taw^ n. ^'^5^?^?' 

/. n. f^TORf- «. ^T^tr /:^1 

travel t?. i. '^f^, "^t^^^ Sfl^, 
^^, JRRT ^r^, WfepOH 

traveller n. ^1^^ „,. fTTJinif 
m. ^^^ m. Ph«tfr n. 

^^^ m. infer m. 

travels n. p/. IPTO m. ^ronfr 
/ R^ n. ^TT n. t^rrsT 
n. (^) JT^rW^ TOT. 

treat v. ^ -# ^R^r^^fT^,-^ 
^^T^TT ^T^. ^.-. to treat 
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one irell, 'Wl^ ^TH^ ^RI^, 

1%!^ ^Pl^ ^Rrtr, ^ to 

treat one ill or shamefnllj, 
tf ^ff% ^fit ^KT%. — to treat 
one with kindness, 'WHW 

^<*4. — to treat with con- 
tempt, J^ 'iPPl', Rfl<*K 

*-5fifn[^ ^j^^ qfTftrSi" t^. 

(^) -^ to treat of (a subject, 
science, «rc), -^^ ^t^ 

«<rr».) -R^ ^T6^. ^- He 
treated of the subject of 
Astronomy, ^%5li^^ ?^ 

5ir«ir ^iRH^ -Mf^. This 

book treats of plants, t 
J^irRr imlft^f ^.— Ety- 
mology treats of the differ* 
ent sorts of word?, &c. Ety- 
mology 1 5wt% t^rStq* 

treatment n. ^ffT^/. W^, 

-* good treatment, ^l^f^ 

— bad or ill treatment, ^it^ 

tree n. ^TT n. f^ m. ^^ m, 

tremble ». t. ^^, ^^, 

trembling a. ^T*#r, ^^«<<^, 



trembling ft* ^m. ^m.^' 

trembling ai. ^TOW, *I<*H. 
tribe n. ^ m. ^ m. ^ «. 
^JRf/. fjnr/. ^m. ^n, 
trick fi. ^/ ''fW/. ^W/. • 

«r?rth^/. (^)%5r/. m^ 

trick V f . ^*R*, »fttiW. 
trickle (down) r. t.JTg^ (*Tfrr 

tned ffret, fy p, p^ of try. 
trifle n. ?^ 'ite /. «T5»n7te 

triaev. i. ^^^ f^555^-^^^, 

— to trifle away time, ^^ 

trifling a. f^^^KT. ^ 

trifling n. ^^ ^^ '^^^' 

triumph n. f^^T^ w. ^^^ »". 'IT^ 

/. ^^vs|^*K m. 
triumph V i^^f^ |i*o6n3|.qRor, 

troop »i. ^t^/ ^/- ^^Z- 
^tNTwi. ^m. ^nWm. 
— troops /^/.^PT^lT^m. ^^nff 

trot n. 5T*t W/^5^^. 
trot r. i. f ^gf^J^ 1^> ^^^^"Ir 
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trouble n. 'nr m. ^f^/. ^- 

m. IW /. »«*"!*/• (^) 
trouble r ^ ^^TS^ ^, J^^f^, 

sjre ^, ^nr ^, twn-i, 
J ^oKo)", 3ir^, ^nfRFT, ^r«5^, 

—to be troubled, p[%,9Pr- 
^, ^^ch q^, (invert,) 

troublesome a. ^^CT^^Tin^OT- 

^<"IKI, ttoiwIKI^ ^^aK", 

trout n. ^nn'H^K^i l?Rir. 
tritdge ». fc <"H"I ^i?:^, ^ 

true a. ^STOT, ^Bt^r *T^^f ^T^' 

1^, *hir^ ^fer ^nff, c^'^nr 

trumpet *V"ii m. 
/trunk n. ^^/. ^/. 

trunk of a tree, <tiU «. 

— trunk of an elephant, 'nJT 

/. 
trust n. f^^TTH m. ^THW m. 



trust r. t fir-^n^i^i^-lw-. 

trust «. i. ®?n[ir VR?)', (tnt?€r«.) 

trusty 41. N^, ^Rrtmr, 

trustworthy f^WH, ft^^l^^ C. 

(trusty 'nirX 

truth n. ^Xh^ ru iHJ^i/, ^F«r 
try t>. t. ^-JRHpT ^^, 52^, 
try V t 'Tfter «I»T^-TO^-^, 

^, 
tub«. %7n. 
tug V, i. t. <nn^ ^R^-qico^, 

tumbles. /. ^«*4i^, g^F^' 
'P'^ ^R^, ^te^, *n^^ 

tumble V. i. 'TI^, ^l^ 1^, 

tumbler n. q'^qT^T/. (^0^). 

turn n. ^H^/. ^H^^ m. 

- by turns, \<^\^\^, ^• 
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— to Uie tarns, ^'CVS^ 
^WK'I n. ^. — to take a 
"^ the road made a tmn, 

— (H) (of mind), ^/: ?3Nr 

— (^)— a good torn, K^ii ^ 
ii^. — a bad turn, TOIT 

— to tarn orer, '9w«.^,^?RT 

— to turn out, PlM^, pTT- 

^, 5^ (^ ^^n", r.) 

— to turn away, #T^ WF'l', 

— to turn in, ^ ^, 

— to turn to account, ^IHiti 

turn V, t fif»^!ft%f g^^, ^557 

— to turn over,«««'^, ^^' 

1%, TOsrttwr wt^, ^SfA> 



— to torn our, HtC ^S19^ 
to turn awajr, K^ ?^» 

— to turn to account, *i*nti 

turnip », ^w*l*f «. 

'twas, it was 'JT^ ^ht. -_ 

twelve a. ^11. 

twentj a. WT. 

twenty-five a. I^ftf. 

twice od ^1^l,<TH^c»,ftnq|^^ 

twign. ^^^^nL 21I3r«.JfIoSt 

'twill^ it will IRT ^&T. 
twitcbn. ftti<hl «. fttrsi m;, 
twitch V- t. t. ft^CRi^, ftBvT^t 

— to twitch away, Rtf«**l 

twitch «. t. t?Ji<^, 

twofl. ^, fft, fl^, It5&. 

tyrannical a. «I^l^tJl, W«fl*f, 

tyrannize V. U ^R^T ^TT^, IJ^- 

•t<*t5i ^nC%, iff^CT^ ^T^. 

tyranny n. ^^m.'5«*l^tnl/. 

tyrant n.^l^ff^^^iill m.^PRC- 
^r^w, ^^«lijSl 4<1K| m. 

U- 

Ugly a. 9ir,fiFT,'5hi«,MF'r, 
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unable a. ^TOrir, ^Of^fTlTR 'ffff , 

— I am unable to read, *f«l 

m-^^i 9rr ^fiff, or itct^ 

uncle n. ^^^ wi. 'inff m. ^TPFT 

tir. 
uncommon a. »itll^K"l, ^TOT- 

uncommonly di/. '^It', nf^T. 
under prep. ^TT^f ^i <s«l«n, 

— to be under water, ^IF^TH 

under a. <9T^^. 

understand v. t. W{^, W^^ 

understanding n. tl*l^/. Jift 

understood pre/. Sf p, p. o/* un- 
derstand, ftf^, ^Tf'Ff , 3r- 

undertake t?. t. ^Hf 55n^-^ir55% 

undertook pret, of undertaken, 
undress r. t i. ^^^ITRfSr, Rt- 

uneasiness n. *1^^ n. "^oa^* /, 
13« 



uneasy cr. ^T^^^T^, ^TOfrr, «r5* 
unfortunate a. ^TWfl", ^«ifil, 

unfortunately a(/. 5?iin. 
unhappy a. ^*Tg#, ^^^JIMr-fl, 
JsfecT, «T^^, ^5m, g^ 

United States n. p. ^T\V\^ 

unkind «. fT^lToy ^yfff, HPTRR 

unjust d. *T5^ir#i , ^iriqi^^, %- 

unless cow;. vsRC "^f ^. 9". 
I shall go unless it rains^ •IT 

unlike a. ^nKWTTff, t^TSST, 

unpaid a. Pki^-wi frff, ^vi^l 

unpleasant cr. ^TR^TrTr, ^TRfT^TT 

until cow;, ^f ^'l^, ^tfT, 
^Wftr, ^MII^Ti. ^. '-until 
death, *l<«IIMVi -qit^. — 
Do not go until I tell you, 

unto prep. -^Tlt^, -^, -^»-^, 
-^. (to prep. l.&g.'H^). 
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— op to, -^^^5^, -^, '^f 

— up in tbe air, ^ItMl-lf, 

— op stairs, *il«l*»l, ^, 

"- to eat op, W^^ CRT^, 
«T# W^j ^SSX^ ^Sfit. 

— to cover up, r. ^ OTF'I', 

^. 

— to lay up, v. t. ^^, ^- 

— to shot up, r. f. ^^, 

— to get up, r. i. ^^, (^) 
^2%, ^ ^. (^) V. ^. 

— to born up, r. ^ «ii«**t 
^T^. (^) V. t. 5r^ 5n^. 

to wind up, (thread, 8cc) 

"~ to wind up (a watch, &c.) 

to wind up (business, 
work,&c.) OTSRT «?r^, 

"^ to turn op, », U i, >i«6H 

— to bring up (children), 
"to root or pluck up (weeds 



&c) ^^f ^iM^t TOT^f 

upon prep. ^* (^) R^- 
^. "• upon this subject, ^ 

— upon the wiiole, tiiiw 

upper a. ^T^t ^^CHT, ^Pff^. 
upright 41. ^HT. (^) TTHIff^, 

5^ir5l', ^'SNr, %#^, ^1%- 

upset V. i. ^^^^ ^f ^«fvi^. 
upset IT. I. ^w^-^l, ^^^^ iT^. 
upset pre^ if P' p. of upset, 
upward or upwards arf. *!l^f, 

He looked upward, ''H^ ^ 

'«*<l^. ^' upwards of 

twenty, fitfkl , fl^rR^ a?- 

urge V. t. ^^^(^[^ ^JT^, ?fn??T- 

us />raii. **ltMlc4|, ^TOTO, 
usen. (3H)^^T^m. ^ITO n. 

— of use, ;!JM^*jl, *I*{NI. 

— to be of use, 55^1^, ^T- 
vfitf ^iRRJ q^, (invert.) 
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— of no use, PPCT^, 

— to make ase of,-^ «h41<i 
W^, «M*fltl ^^. (use 

— (^) ^ ^/ ^T5r/. ^^ m. 

use r. t. (^«r) siinnc^, *!*«« 
^ (8?^, r), ^^, ^, 

He uses sugar in his tea, ^ 

^TR^strr ^fH ^srrerr if^ 

^. He uses bad language or 
words, ^ ^lf<!: ^U*^ ^^ 

user. i. (^) (^jnTRRTIT^) 
«TO^, (inven.) ^-^^ToT-^- 
^8?^.^. He used to go, 
^ ^RT ^. That horse used 

to kick, ^ ^(^ ^HT ^rrfhr 
»?%, or tqTNi««<i«i 5W ^rnr- 

"~ to be used to (a work, 
thing, &c.), tl^*"l> (invers.) 

useful a. ^M^*ll, ^fTRT^, iirtl', 



usual a. tt^t^, <imm^ , ^- 
usually a/. V[^t ^5^*^lf 

V. 

5K, 'ra^, *J«4^c4I^ qhfrsy. 

— in vain, ^t #lt, ^^, 

valuable a. ^^i\\f ^T^UFT, 

value II. ^n. PhWl^/. 
value r. f. ^Rf^-PF"?^ *lfi"l, 

jtfpt, 'ir^pl', ^^pl", 'I'Pl', 

vast fl. 'i^ ^^rr, fl^|[c4, «?^Trr, 
vegetable n. 4H4MR|/ ITrat/. 

/: Hi^m^i m. 

vehicle n. ^ff^ n. 'ff^ i?. WSt 
f. TT^ m. *?T55^/. ^ m, 

venture v. i. f. *T«r^, 'JNT SR- 

venture n. ^^*</. 

— at a venture, ^^nT, ^ 

verse n. ^Mf/. ^»1* m. — in 

verse, TOT^. 
versed c. f^TJW, pmC, »Wmf, 
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jntFS', tfqnr, irpRTr, iift'ff- 

very od 'FTT, «?f^, J'^raf,-'^, 

— the very one, ^NT, nT^, 
^. 

vessel n. 'IH* n, hI* w. ^t^T 

—bloodvessel, 5rrT/:5n^/. 

vex V. t. ^P^f ^-.^-^TO t^r, 
twn"l, ^^, Mii-'i"!, Tt^, 

'^Tosfvr, rtr^, 5<siR"I. 

vexed a. 4* p, p. f^^W, 5*:fe^ , 

— to be vexed, f^"t, ^• 
^, t^ ^, ( vexed 'fffr). 

victim n. ^RPT^f m. W m. 
^^in. 9nfm.n. ^VTRT, 

victuals II. p/. ^T^ n. ^i"l n. 

vile a. 81^, 'THK', f^^, 3^^!^, 

village n. TPTiw. «. 'IR m. jCt 

/. 3^ fi. ^ n. ^ m. 
vinen. ^^f. ^^f. (^)5nSf 

/. 5^/. 
violence n. *i«l^K m. ^PTC- 

'Pr^/. ^flfrTn. ^^/. 
v^r m. n. 
violent a, til^ftf^, ^ll^t^, 



violently arf. ^TOITr^, iR^- 

virtue n. ^/ ^/I^ ^Tc^ff y. 
virtuous a. •Uia«ili^, ^i<iwr, 

^t44!ilo4, 55R^, ^^jprpr. 
visit «. 5fr/. g^r^y^/. 5r^ 

n* 

to make a visit, go on a 

visit, ^2T«nw«ir%-^. 

visit V. I. 8l<^, 5^ ^, ^, 

mm^ -JteRTT^ 30^-^. 

visitor n. /T^ m. J^^^'inT 

m. 
voice n. ^T m. ^TPfr/. ^T^T m. 

volume n. Jtjl* w, fHT w. 
voracious a. ^UTTT, 8T^?nof. 
voyage n.'nram. (^l^^l^lPi), 

W. 

waddle r. i. 79%, 5^, ^I^ 

wag If. VfT ^FT^TWq" wi. ^it^rW 
m, 'SN'IT HI. RihI^*, fi^fi, 
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wag V* t. fT^ft^, tf#l^,(tlSr, 

wagon n. 'FTif /. 'FRT m. 

waist coat n. ^^ f. 

wait r. I. ^iW, ^^f ^1^ 

— to wait upon,-^ RWHT 

wake V. i. ^TPrTr fi^, TO^. 
wake r. ^ ^rRT ^f^, ^T^fl^. 
WaWenn.p. J^^ Ttf . 
walk II. *h^iily. *rf^ w. 'rft- 

— to take a walk, ^<Pif 
walk r. i. '^rc5^, ^, (qPff*), 
wall fi. fi^/: Vm^f. ^m. 

— tent-wall, ^RRT /: 
wall (in or up ) r. ^ "^^^^ 1^ 

wallow V' i. ^te^f ^(^t ^- 

walnut n. •T^tfem, 

wantn. T^/. 'rtlipf n. ^- 



— to be in want of, (inver$,) 

'nfHr, 'new »t^, «T3rf?ir 

want V. t. (tnrcn.) Hli^^, JITSf 

'ff'I^, (tnrm.) ^^^ »TO^. 
(^) (invert.) ^^TT-^r* 8?^, 

waren. f^iTH/. W^ m. ^^T 

m. 
warm a. T^, ^HSOT, ^^ER, 

warm v. t ^^t ^t^ ^^r 

warmly orf. «TnTf^, dHM"ll^, 

warn r. ^ ^^M, ^ ^^, 
ipn^, wPin^, M|i"iR"l, ^- 
11^, ^K ^. (^) m^ 

warning n. ^^ in. ^n?^ n. ^- 

"^ to give warning, tlNl'l^f 

(warn v. t. ^nfT). 
wsapret. ofhe,it^t^t^t 

^. 
wash r. /. ^, ^[^=T ?J^, ^JT- 

— to wash off, ^[^=T 2T^. 
•^ to Wish away w. i. ^^ 
^. (^) V. ^ ^[^ ^. 

watch It, ^^ff^ii. (^0 TOTT fi». 
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^Kir/. TOT/, (^)wrm. 
watch V. t. I. ^Nt^T^r^^iTPl', 

water n. ^IT^ n. «!«^ n. 9T^ «. 

^11. »TPT n. ''T^hr n.— in 

cmnp. f^. ^. — a water 

animal, «iw^l» 

water v. t. 'IT^t ^^ ^« 

ware n. ^ / ^TtT m. '^fT 

wave ». I, fRS^^, qiif^??^. 
wave V. f, W[^f Sl«^^^ tn^r- 

"" to wave (or waive) a sub- 
ject, ^ #^. 

wax n. SK m. ^l^T. n. ^TOT/. 

waio. %nr. 

wax V. t. 5>7 5Jn^. 

wax t. i. ft^, ^RT^lT. ^, — to 
wax stronger, ^*«fc4 ittT ^- 
^. 

waxen a, Vn"^l. 

wa yn. ^ f.^ m. <^ m. 

— highway, 5.i^«f|il jn. fTW 

— a little way, ^ ^t^, 

[, "^ a great way, ^t ^^ 
'^ to get or be on the way 



"~to be out of the way, ^HT 

— to be in the way, ^T^ 

qi2?r-^r3^ TOT ?:t^, (tn- 

— to get out of the way v. i. 

W?^1^ 51!^, «?TTfT Piq^f^ 

(^) <t^/, ^T^r /. WW/. 

^. Do this way^ 'ff ^R^nt 

(^) frw/. ?iory: ^. — thif 

way, fW« — thtil way, RT- 
^. -^ which way, 4il^*l. 
-^ every way, ^HJw, 

— I came this way, that way, 

# ^ ^T^-air^!^«?r^ or 

There is no other way to 
prevent it, f ^ W^ ^lR»r4j 

(K)ef5'm, ^. He will have 

his way, % ^^^ ^rftcT. 
we pron. •TTOT* 
weak 0- ^'^PF, jfe, M», 
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WEt 



weaned a. 'JTC^, VR tit>lSc^, 
^" to be weaned, W*l ^IvT- 

weapon n. ^J^^T n. f W^T 

•njHT ti. 
wearr. f. ^#t, ^F^, 31^, 

— to wear out, ^"T ^ITF^ 

*"* to wear awa^ or down, 

^•he wears a cheerful coun- 
tenance, JqRrr fTW^?^ 

weart^. i. R:^, ?r^, Uf^. 
(^) flTSr^, ^IRPT, (inter*.; 

— to wear oat, #^ fi%, 

*"• to wear away, ftl«I"i. 
wearti. ?R^/.^W%/: 
weather n. ^ /. f^TTO^ m. 
w«airer. t, f^m, 
wedding n, ^ITfT n. ^^^ n. 

iFffry: 



wecdn. PfOT^n. ^PT n, 
weed r. t, Pt^, %»r^, ^fNlR^r, 

PR^ ^n^, ^^, «?f^- 
^. 

weekn. •T^fWr m. ^^ „. 

weepr. i. ^>^, ^fi^T iT^, 

weigh V. t ^^, 5^, ^iPT 
^5^f P%, WTfT qrffir, 

weigh r. i. (inyen.) fSR^TH- 

weighing w. pRT/. TO^ ^- 

^ n. s»^4JH „. 
weight «. ^r«pf n. 5^^ m. T- 

ftm f. ^ n. S^^ilPf n. 

^i^ n. ^ m. ^^5jc^ n. 

^^ n. ^^ m. 

of weight, ^v^^li, ^^R"- 

weighty a. 1«I1^K, ^nff'TTO', 

welcome n. ^HH^MH n. ^MH 
w. ^' He gave ine a hearty 
welcome, ^^ Wil ^TRIrf- 

welcome o, ^. — You are 
welcome to this, C ^ ^* 

"" You are welcome here, 

— You are welcome to stay 
as long as you please, ^^l 
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welcome 9. t. ^H^^IW ^K" 

well ad. ^f ^*^f ^\ 

— ms well ms not, ^*fl^Kn, 

Mary said they coald let 
him go as well as not, m 

•# 3|tl^ *liPwA. — I can 
do it as well as not, <l«»l f 

— as well as, Tf^ ^\*l^h 
fHfl^l !!%,•• -^^ ^. I 
can do this as well as you, 

ii?§r gw ^ ^^ ^ «nRni 
^, or 'T^sr 5CTrarft#- 
ir#l ^ft^ ^- - (^) 

ft", Nff^ f^. 3". He came a* 
well as his father, % •Tlf^ 

RT^ ^nff Hr^^r. i am 

pleased to hear of your 
good behaviour as well as 
your progress in study, (or I 
am not only pleased to hear 
of ^our good behaviour but 
also of your progress &c.) 
^ ^Ul^l «?VTO «fvRnltk ^ 

welln. fttft"/. ^^m. ^ m. 

f^ m. irrr/. m%/. fr?/. 



wentpref. ^go« 
wept jMief. of weep, 
werejwf*. ^be, (^S*!-^ ^). 

west w. * a. «rf*nr /: qfti?w- 

western «• qflHT, 'JWIP^, <rfir* 

West Indies «. p. ^^WT Wt 

wet n. »9^ It. ^n. 
wet a. '^f^i PT«I^. 

— a wet day, TTTORr RTTO. 

— a wet nurse, ^M^imi. 

— to be wet, RT^PI'. 

— to make wet, PT^ft'r. 
wet V. t. PT^^fR^. 
whale H. IWRT ^WT ^iTRf . 
what;>7tm. ^HT, *l«mr, ^-%. 

— She did not know what it 
was to be sick, ^'jt ^^ 

when ad. %^, ^^---^r 

^o^. ^, When will you 
come? 3^ %^ 'TSr? 

— I Jwill do this when 
he comes, «RT nt Mt^, 
^5^ ^^ ^T^ or ^ ^nPir- 
^ # f ^rCK.— When he 
saw me he ran off, 1^ ^^ 
% qoStT 51^.— When I was in 
the house I saw him, Mf ^RT- 
^^ ^IPS^W^ «ffft^. — I 
met him when I was walking 
in the street, # <^l^^ 
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whence Hi/. ^'V** 

whenever <id 5t«^I ^^...«t|«fl, 

where flrf. #1^, =W, t^* • "^i 

""any where, *^ ^^i. 
— no where, ^f^ff •llfl. 
•^ every where, W f**l^| 

whereas oiiL »#*r5Rrt. 
wherever ad. ^(^ 'TO, t^ ^. 

wherefore flrf. ^If^^f IRff^f. 

(^)5ri? 4>^liJiffl ^TSOTSST? 

whereupon ad. •^Tf^, 'nr,^^!. 

whether a<2. ^^KHT? (^)'^- 

— whether or not, R>il 
•rrff. ^. I do not know whe- 
ther he will come or not, ^ 

which pron. ^WfT-^-^, ^i'T^i. 
^. which man, *("WI ^ff^. 
"~ Which is the best, this or 

that ? f Rr^t 'ifH't ^tn^? 

^. I have read the book 
which you gnve in«», ^ ?^* 
Jlfif ipr RT^ 'i' »^ ^Tf^, of 

I saw a snake wUch was 
14 



three feet Itmjr, ^ ^ srf- 
'(Nr Wf W 'itfk^f or W 

^ff Wl* I received a letter 
which is well written. 1W- 

«ir^, or 'nr 'T^ M^^M ^^^ 

'qpP' fSJIf S ^, or ^rRF«^ 

feff^ 8^r^ «?S inir <nr «!•• 

^^•TT^. There was no fruit 
on the trees which were near, 

while n, ^ m. *i«*'m« 

"-" a long while, ^i«i* m. 

— This is not worth while, 

while flrf. ^JW^^—^fMftr, W- 
TO^, •Wf^. ^. Sit still 
while I read, #^>r#^T^- 
^,^V?r3lfNr^. I came 
in while he was speaking, m 

•««!• They used to do so 
while thsy were small, W 

«vhim n. f^^(r?T m. ^T^ m. ^- 

^/. 3^w, 
wrhimsic^l n. «5^I<5K, ^HT^rSf, 

whip n. ^npr m. «j|4^vfi m. 
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whip V. t. W^, (^1^*1^, ^- 

irhbkers n. pi, 'Kiw ni. 
whisper n. W^^J- W^ f- 

whisper ». i. J^f^, f«r- 

whistle n. ^Sl^ w. ^ m. 
whistle r. *. ^St^ ^T^IPfit, ^ 

whithemrf. 5SHNj^,Rn;9- 

whittle r. ^ ^TS^, ^l^f (^- 

who proii. ^TT. 9". Who are 
you? ^^tT^rft^? (^)^ 

The man who came here yes 
terday is a bad man, ^1^- 

^ ^^ sirsn" ^ ^rfe* «?^.— 

A man came yesterday who 
told me so, ^^ ^WT W^ 

«lf55T (311% lysn" «t9 ^ff^JdS. 

A woman who had three 
<Aildren died this morning, 

^ «?rW^?FF«^%#, or ^TTSr 

^*x ir^' I saw a man who 
had broken his leg, #n^ 



Ann was a child five years 
old who was good and kind 
to all (p. 4), ^TPT 5fn?^ 

A man who came that Way 
said&c. (p. 5), t^T^I^IT^ 
W^ ^3r?r tM"lfc4| ?v 
— He is a man who has been 
in the service of many peo- 

pie, % ^ 3)irHr ^*Rrft 

"^ There was a man there 
whose name was Rama, ^THf 

^rnwrsT^jju^^lfcif or 

~^ Those who stood near 
heard the voice, ^^ ^ 

•^ Where is the man who 
owns this horse, ^ ^J^ffW 

"~ Where is the man who 
brings the water^ H^«fi«l|W| 

"~ Where is the man #ho 
owns this cart* «7l^wiwi ^ 

whoever pron> W ^Pft****?!!, 

whole n. WJ^, •?#, ^I*<JJ n. 
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whole a. ^SnTS^T, ^, ^J^f , JT, 
* ^rr^, ^RTT, ^TTOT, «?f^, 

arr. (^) >?T, v^TBT, w, 

""whole iiufiiher, T*!!^. 
wholesome a. <W, ^T^^nTT, JS"- 

wholly ad, ^fff, R^T, 

Pt^, R^^, TCT, ?r«iR, 
5mr. 

whose pron. ^iTTRT, ^'TT^, 

whyflrf. 5Ri[rrerr#f , ^r, ^^. 

wicked a. JS", ^mfj", J^, 

wickedness ii. f^^ n. ^Slf /. 

^rnf^^TT n. 'TPT n. ^T^ m. 

wide a. ^, 4f^, il^tt, n^ff- 

widow w. f^>^/. rir/ ?1^3lff 

f. ^f. ^ 
wife «. ^TWT/. *TtT /: ^#r /. 
wigwam n. #1^/. ^^l^ n. 
wild a. n=T^, rRTT, ^^WT, 

(^) «T^Pr, ffr, ^^nr. 

— to run wild, <T^h ^T^. 

wild n. 11*1 n, ^ n. 
wilderness n. ^TT n. ^ n, 

wildness n. ^^TTi^/. ^If^ /, 



will n. r^T/. ^^/. TSf /. 
^Tffi. rCRTrm. 
— with good will, fSI%, 

(^) ^^TT^n. ^^ wi. 
will r. t. r^^, ^'CH -PT«nT 
^.r«l', (invers,) T^^-^ 

will r. a. fr ^[[5^ HfipaRfRy 

• 5ri'?^ftwr. g*. lie will go, ^ 

«nir^. — He will not go, ^ 

«ii"iir ^rtt. 

William n. p. ^^Ni^ ^fp^. 
willing fl. ^Tr, ^, ^T^, 

willingly arf. ^^,57rW^. 
Wilson n. p. 44I"I'HN ^It. 
wiltv. a. will 'TRrfSr^J^^, 
tr^ ^'^^. 3". Thou wilt go, 

wilt V. i. ^flTi^, ^r^HFt, ^^, 

wilt V t. ^^T^l^, g*M, 

win «. r. f%^%, f*(o&f^"l ,ii)^, 

wind (^T?) n. ^KT m. ^ m. 

^^^ m. 

wind (^t) w. ^ ^rsB^r, ^6^, 
RRm. 

~^ to wind up (a watch, 
machine), f^TSt ^. (^) 
— to wind up (business, &c.) 
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wir 



•irl'^, ^ewnr ^f^i ^- 

wind r. L ^^. RfTC^, WT*^, 
windinjj a. ^Umi, ^I^tf, ^ 

wine n. STUTTFT m. 
wing n. ^«' m. W «. 
wink n. PtPw m <I^^ m. w. 
wink r. i. ^lOT.Qr^, t.^^Hi 

^rrri" w^. (^) iwr ^w 

winter n. fiil«*l m. OTHTT^ w. 

wipe V. t, 3^^. 

to wipe away, off, i*jH 

wisdom n. ifR" «. AI^I"IM"l n. 

Wit m. *TiF5r/. ^nT«r w. / 

wise a. W^, ff s^, ^JT, JRT- 

wish n, r^/. T^rtTT m. ^- 
wish V. t. i. tr^S^I", fr^ *rC% 

wished (for), rTHyrT, fl?. 
with prep, ^m^t ^Tl^, ^, 
^Mf, fNrr, ^lft?f, W^- 



Come with me, ^ili^W'^ltif 
-^OrWT 'TT.— He came with 
hi» horse, ^ •TTT^m' ^feyF- 

I have ten rupees with me, 

He did it with his hand,*'IR" 

^i^. — with difficulty, ^- 

— (9)-RT^r^. g-. What will 
yon do with this? *4I'^-^- 

— (^) ^THTT. ^. He came to 
school with dirty hands, ^ 

— The man with a hat on, 
2tsni«l. The man with the 
cart, -li>ii'iiwi. 
withdraw v. i f^f 'n^t^BT^t, 

withdraw v. t. ^fTT?^, ^^f^f 

wither©, i ^^, ^ITl^, 

iRlr^, qr3%, g^. 

wither e. U ^^^^f ^T^ft^. 
withered a. Sf p. p, «KlSw«l, 
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won 



within prep, •TH, ^Si^ ^ri^pT. 
without prep, -^^f -f^RHT, 

^, f^, 5frtf, #pr, 5f 

^'^T^ (^-{incomp.) 

He has been out begging 

all dhj withoQt getting an^ 

thing, fe"TOW ifNr JTRTfT 

i^\«l Hi% 4 1^ Noll 3 5ffff. 

I can do without it, f 'TBS" 

without md. "^fltT. 
witness ». 'BWSI'iii. JRWRTTm, 
/. '^r m. ^TTfTITT m. OT- 

wolf n. wU<n m. f ^ m. 

wolves ;i|. fl/'wolf. 

woman n. W/. Tr!T^y: ^ / 

women /»/. ^ woman. 
won pret. of win. 
wonder w. 8?r^ n. ^T^vjff n. 
^^^K m. ^^ HI. ^- 

wonder r. i. ^^ ^5T^, f^iPT 
^1^, (invers.) ^^ ^TS^, 

wonderful a. ^W^lfK^, ^^- 

woLt, will not 'INr^&T. 

woodn. wf^vTw. ^rra*!!. (^) 



wood a. (wooden ITfT). 
wooden a. «TOff, ^r*^NI. 
woods n. pf. ^ n. U^ n. •Tr 

wool n. Willi /. 5ff /. SrW^ 

/. ^/- ^ 

wool-comber n. »l<tiO"^r fifSff- 

woollen ff. ^hrCI", ^hrfNr, 

word n. ^fS^" i». ^T^ n. (^) ^- 
g#/. ^f^/ ^rW n. ^^TTT/. 
'T^/ ^^/. ^*il^I< m. 

wore />re^ o/* wear, 
work n, ^T^ n. ^ m. ^^t^ 
m ^r^"f a. ^ n. f^ «. 

^/. «rirm. ^i:^ m. {\) 

workr. i. ^R 5F^, ^^, 

w^r^ qf^^n- ^m^. (^)^- 
^raf-^thR' w^. (8) 

work V. ^ ^rniW 55T^,-?R^ 
to work hard (oxen &c.) 

working /?. ^^SWr, ^OTT 5irr- 
"TfTT, *lf1^, tSKiMoii, 4i4|r<i. 
world n. ^TT n. ^^^/I J^WT/ 
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m. ^^ m. ^m, 
irorldly a. 'rHr,ti«lCl,titnR«ti. 
wormwood n. ^^TPT m. 
worn p, p. of wear, 

— worn our, ^K, 'J^. 

worse a. WTiT ^C^-^rR", T^F 

*"" He hernmes worse, ^f 

worship n. ^T^PT n, J^H" /* 

worship r. /. VSpT, J«f^, 3^- 

worst fl. ^RT?^ fr^-^ror^. 

«*\ 
—at the worst, W1I*I8I, f^- 

worth n. f«h**<d/. JR)^ ,i. ^fjjcr- 

worth fl. RW^^, j5Jq4N|. 

. worthy a. %^, ^stUWf ^<NI, 

would V. a. 5rW^^ tj'^fi^f, 

^*r^rafir^. g-. He would 
not hear me, ?f 'irit^^^.— 
He said he would go, ^ ^- 
t^r, ^TH tm^ ^Mh3.— He 
said he ivould not go, ^ ^- 



— I would tell you if I knew, 

tff. — Had I kn«»wn I would 
have told vou, ^ Wi^ ^'' 

^ «rr 3Rir f^ ^rinr^ «T^. 

— If you would be a good 
child 1 would not punish you, 

^ ^pfS^ ?r^r^ ^^«1f^ rRT 
# f^JTferar ^ ^ir^r.— He 

would go, ^f «frr^' She 
would eat (used to eat)unripe 
fruit, ^ r^ ^m^^. 

wGuld'nt, would not, ^I'^l ^Wf. 

vfovepret, of weave. 

wound n. ^TO'T/. ^TIT w. ^TT m. 
^^ n. 

wound I?, f. ^T^'T ^T^, ^ 

wound pret Sf p. p, of wind, 
wrap (round, up) t?. *, *J>sio6^, 

wretch n. t^ m. ^*\i^ m. r¥^- 

wretched a. ^iTRT ^T^^, >^, 

— wretched state or condi- 
tion,^/, ^^n. 5^/. 

wretchedness n. ^ n. ^^i /. 

wrinkle n. fCf#^/. «T*r/. 
wrinkles, ^gt^^. 
wrinkle v. t. ^^$^^. 
write V. f. t. f^'^, ^'SPlT. 
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—to write down, ^IFJ^, f^- 

writing a, Mll"^Hf. 

writing n. ^ m. ^^ ru V^lk^l 

n. f^i^f. ^ryt fi. pi. 

— hand- writing, ^t^Jl n. 

written /;. p. of write, 
written a. J^^^, M^. 
wrong fl. TO2^, ^^'IRf, ^RT 

^rti^JT, 8T^f^, «T?(r«". 
"* to be wrong, ^p^t («»- 
vers.) ^ «Te^. 
wrong n. ^fe^ n. «F5^ ,„. 

wrote prff, of write. 

wry o. ^NTv^T, W, ^2T, (^f^). 

Y. 

yard n. ^^JT m. WT" n. (^) 

yearn. ^ n. W^/. tlltti< 

"^ He is ten years old, ^ 

yellow a. P^^^T, ^. 
yellowish a. PT^ST. 
yes ad. fr^, ft, ft, ^. 
yesterday n. erf. ^f^ n. 
yet conj. ^PUPT, nfl", *<ti«ilii. 
yet ad, •T^, ^ivsihV^, •Wrf^, 



yield v. t! ^, (invers.) ^tqiT 

yield v. i. f^, 5^°t, 5^^ 

^'J^, ^^f ^^ ffit. 
yonder arf. ^, ^^jt^, ^RF%. 
yonder or yon a. W^T^, n^l^, 

you pron. fffi", g^l«l, JWH, 

you'll, you will ^TRT ^&^. 
young a. ^T^TT, ^RFf, ^«l«ft|, 

55TfR, H^M<"n. 

— young one, I'^I m. HIw^ 

n. ^r» n. 
young n, ^ m. pL fW n.p/. 
younger a. ^TRIT ^nCFT-iRFr 

youngest fl. OT/^ ?fr»Fr-5JFfr- 

your pron. JT^, STPT^JT, JW. 

yours pron.JW. (HI*I|RU4I^). 
^. This is my book, that is 
yours, t'l^^^irS W^jS, 

yourself pran. ^ITTTj ^^, 

you've, you have ^H^ wrt". 
you're, you are ^JT^ W7. 

Z. 
Zealn. •TTOT/, Nlf^**M«l «. 

zealous a. ^TTft^WT, •?ft?fif , «?- 

Zero n. '^ n. ^ n. 
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